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Says  She  to  her  Neighbour 5  What  ? 


CHAP.  I. 

Arid  shall  I  see  his  face  again? 

And  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 
My  heart  with  joy's  so  wond'rous  fain, 

I  fear  the  thing  will  break.       Scotch  BallaJj. 

JL  HE  earl  of  Brooksbury,  after  a  long 
and  wearisome  confinement,  slept  with  his 
fathers;  and  after  his  sole  surviving  heiress 
had  committed  his  remains  to  the  family 
mausoleum,  had  requited  his  faithful  ser- 
vants, and  paid  many  legacies  he  never  left, 
and  many  charities  he  never  ordered,  after 
giving  such  time  to  the  decencies  of  grief 
as  were  due  to  his  relationship  and  her 
character,  set  out  to  visit  her  still  dear 
vol.  II,  b 
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friends  at  Sedgewood  Park,  that  place  orf 
which  her  youthful  mind  had  imaged  all 
the  charms  of  paradise,  and  where  her  ma^ 
turer  years  had  hoped  to  meet  the  meed  of 
earthly  felicity,  as  pure  as  mortals  can  rea- 
sonably hope  to  enjoy  it.  It  was  now 
near  eleven  years  since  she  had  parted  with 
those  faithful  friends;  and  her  correspon- 
dence had  been  nearly  closed  for  the  last 
six,  during  which  time  she  had  been  en- 
tirely confined  to  her  father's  room,  and 
interdicted  all  intercourse  with  a  family, 
whom  he  used  to  stigmatize  as  the  de- 
stroyers of  his  peace,  and  the  encouragers 
of  her  disobedience. 

Now-a-days  we  all  know  that  when  young 
ladies  have  got  a  passion  for  calling  each 
other  dear  friends,  they  never  fail  to  have 
likewise  a  most  violent  mania  for  scrib- 
bling, and  these  two  violent  impulses  ge- 
nerally travel  together,  for  it  is  seldom 
found  that  the  friendship  survives  the  cor- 
respondence ;  but  with  the  ladies  of  other 
days,  the  thing  we  find  was  possible;  for 
though  the  correspondence  died  a  violent 
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death,  the  friendship,  even  without  this  ali- 
ment, could  live  and  flourish. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  tender 
emotions  which  affected  these  amiable  wo- 
men on  this  meeting,  and  with  what  plea- 
sure Miss  Sedsewood  led  her  amiable  friend 
to  the  couch  of  him  who  had  long   nou- 
rished for  her  a  truly  paternal  regard;  and 
often  bitterly  lamented  that  her  father's  am* 
bition  and  peculiarities  of  temper  had  pre- 
vented his  enjoying  more  of  her  society. 
Sir  Theodore  was  still  a  handsome,    fine 
old  man  ;  his  figure  was  a   little  bent,  and 
many  wrinkles  were  added  to  the  lines  of 
his  face;  but  his  complexion    was  tdear, 
and   the  mild  lustre  of  his  blue  eyes  still 
animated  his  countenance.     His  daughter 
was  blooming   in   health,   and  perhaps  as 
handsome  a  woman  as  she  had  ever  been; 
but  her  figure,  though  good,  was  no  longer 
that  of  the  agile  romp,  for  she  was  posses- 
sed of  as  much  en  ton  point  as  made  the 
country  people  style  her,  not   unaptly,   a 
comely  lady.     The  ravages  of  time  were 
b  2 
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more  visible  in  their  lovely  guest;  sorrow, 
more  than  years,  had  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  radiant  eyes,  and  robbed  her  cheek  of 
its  roses;  and  amid  her  brown  tresses  were 
threads  of  silken  white,  spun  by  the  cold 
hand  of  early  grief;  but  her  form  was  still 
inimitably  fine,  and  the  form  and  colour  of 
her  arms  and  neck  might  have  formed  a 
model  for  the  sculptor.  Arrayed  in  her 
morning  habiliments,  she  gave  the  idea 
of  her  being  a  widow,  to  those  who  did  not 
know  her;  and  never  were  the  traces  of 
that  tender  melancholy,  which  beseems  her 
who  has  lost  her  wedded  lord,  more  strong- 
ly, or  more  sweetly  imprest  on  any  human 
countenance,  than  hers  presented. 

The  time,  the  talents,  the  affections  of 
Miss  Sedgewood,  had  long  been  devoted  to 
her  father,  and  to  the  various  'duties  her 
station  in  life  now  claimed ;  with  her  ac- 
tive pursuit  of  benevolence,  she  regained 
her  spirits,  and  established  her  health  ;  and 
though  she  never  could  forget  that  some 
things  were,  and  were  most  dear  to  her, 
yet  still  she  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the 
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blessings  which  remained;  and  she  received 
the  power  of  adding  to  the  comforts  of 
her  dear  lady  Caroline,  as  one  of  the  great- 
est Heaven  could  bestow.  She  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  constitution  of  her  friend 
had  been  severely  injured,  not  only  by  her 
sorrows,  but  her  long  habits  of  watching  by 
the  couch  of  her  sick  father;  and  having, 
from  the  same  tender  motives,  made  herself 
acquainted  with  medicinal  restoratives,  she 
now  seriously  set  herself  to  raise  up,  as  far 
as  it  was  possible,  this  beauteous  ruin ;  and 
to  complete  her  work,  became  desirous 
that  the  family  should  remove  to  the  sea- 
side;  and  as  Scarborough  was  at  no  great 
distance,  the  baronet,  though  now  advan- 
cing to  his  eightieth  year,  made  no  objec- 
tion, observing,  he  was  now  supported  by 
two  daughters  instead  of  one  ;  and  on  such 
pillars,  even  age  and  infirmity  might  lean 
contented. 

Lady  Caroline  found  herself  consider- 
ably restored  by  the  sea  breeze,  and  still 
more  by  the  attentions  of  her  beloved  Bar- 
bara, who  had   the  double  satisfaction.  c£ 
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perceiving  her  father  equally  improved  ; 
but  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  her  si- 
tuation in  life,  she  would  not  allow  herself 
to  return  with  these  clear  friends,  though 
she  promised  herself  the  pleasure  of  renew- 
ing her  visit  on  the  following  summer;  she 
returned,  to  dispense  blessings  to  all  around 
her  ;  of  her  it  might  be  truly  said,  when  the 
"  eye  saw  her,  it  blessed  her,  and  the  ear 
gave  witness  unto  her;"  like  the  fragrant 
lily,  her  pale  cheek  bowed  down,  yet  shed 
the  odours  of  paradise  on  all  around  it.. 

As  it  was  not  possible  that  the  baronet 
could  chuse  to  travel  far  from  his  own  seat, 
lady  Caroline  could  not  press  her  friends 
to  visit  her;  but  no  sooner  did  returning 
spring  second  the  wishes  of  Miss  Sedge- 
wood,  than  she  arranged  her  affairs,  and 
again  delighted  them  with  her  presence, 
which  appeared  to  renovate  the  baronet, 
though  he  was  evidently  much  more  feeble 
than  the  preceding  summer,  and  was  under 
a  decided  necessity  of  declining  their  pro- 
jected visit  to  the  sea-side;  though  he  ur- 
ged the  ladies  not  to  give  up  this  scheme, 
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assuring  them  he  should  be  happy  to  get 
rid  of  them  ;  yet  they  would  not  return  hi* 
compliment;  and  each,  as  they  looked  to- 
wards the  other,  seemed  to  say,  we  shall 
have  the  sea  always  near  us;  but  he  will 
not  be  always  near  us. 

One  morning,  after  a  little  raillery  of 
this  kind,  the  vicar  of  Fairborough  happen- 
ing  to  call  on  sir  Theodore,  the  ladies  beg- 
ged he  would  have  the  goodness  to  excuse 
them,  and  supply  their  places  to  sir  Theo- 
dore, while  they  made  some  calls  in  their 
neighbourhood.  There  calls  were  on  the 
poor,  and  were  generally  made  on  foot, 
for  Miss  Sedgewood  had  too  much  delicacy 
in  her  charity  to  intrude  the  appearance  of 
wealth  on  the  children  of  poverty  when 
she  could  avoid  it,  and  too  much  of  that 
spirit,  which  shrinks  from  observation  at 
such  moments,  to  suffer  even  her  servants, 
old  and  faithful  as  they  were,  to  witness  her 
actions  ;  they  therefore  rambled  out,  as  if 
for  a  stroll  in  the  park;  and  had  relieved 
one  aching  heart  of  a  load  of  woe,  and 
were  hastening  to  sooth  the  bodily  infirm* 
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ties  of  another  child  of  sorrow,  when  they 
had  occasion  to  cross  the  turnpike  road, 
which  was  dusty;  and  a  heavy  stage  wag- 
gon at  that  time  coming  past,  they  stood 
still,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ponde- 
rous vehicle,  on  which  ct  York  and  Scar- 
borough" were  written  in  flaming  charac- 
ters. 

As  it  passed,  lady  Caroline  still  looking 
after  it,  her  friend  inquired  if  she  was  wish- 
ing to  engage  a  seat  in" it,  on  its  return, 
for  Scarborough,  as  it  appeared  a  very 
snug  conveyance  for  their  projected  expe- 
dition? 

"  I  am  looking,"  said  the  lady,  "  at  the 
poor  man  in  the  inside ;  he  appears  a  fo- 
reigner, for  his  dress  is  a  mixture  of  cos- 
tume, that  indicates  at  once  poverty  and 
gentility." 

"  Poor  thing,"  said  Miss  Sedgewood, 
*s  we  will  cross  the  road  now,  and  from  the 
next  field  we  can  easily  come  up  to  the 
waggon,  for  you  see  the  road  winds  round 
it,  and  we  shall  see  what  he  is ;  I  always 
feel  particularly  anxious  to  do  a  little  ser- 
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vice  to  a  stranger,  for  I  have  lived  enough 
in  foreign  countries  myself  to  feel  the  va- 
lue of  little  attentions." 

While  she  thus  spoke,  the  waggon,  which 
had  been  descending  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  slowly  walking, 
stopped;  the  poor  man  alighted,  and  was 
seen  to  put  something  into  the  waggoner's 
hand,  at  which  he  looked,  and  offered  it 
back;  but  the  stranger,  after  putting  back 
his  hand,  turned  to  the  right  at  a  pretty 
brisk  pace  ;  the  waggoner  looked  after  him 
for  some  time,  and  once  or  twice  seemed 
on  the  point  of  following  him ;  but  at 
length,  as  if  he  considered  it  a  better  thing 
to  follow  his  horses,  walked  slowly  after 
them. 

Female   curiosity    is  proverbial;   and  I 
have  never  pretended  to  say  that  even  these 
excellent  women  were  without  it;  when*. 
as  they  met  the  waggoner  at  the  bottom  of 
the  field,  they  both  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  thing  of  the  poor  man  he  had  set  down,, 
and  if  he  was  a  foreigner  ? 
a.3 
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ce  Why,  madam,"  said  the  man,  addressing 
Miss  Sedgewood,  whom  he  knew,  "  he  be 
the  queerest  man  I  ever  seed ;  he's  quoite 
a  tatterdemalion  loike,  and  still  he's  soa 
genteel  somehaw,  he  sets  a  body  all  of  a 
wonder :  I  fun  him  walkin  ont  road  last 
rriet,  an  I  offer'd  him  a  lift,  for  I  thout  he 
looked  as  thof  he'd  seen  better  days;  an  I 
fun  he'd  just  cum  frae  Russy,  which  is  a 
grit  way  off;  and  he'd  noa  monny  but 
queer  shillins  like  this'n,  an  they  wodn't 
take  it  this  marnin  for  pay  for's  breakfast, 
an  monstrous  mad  I  wor;  but  Ituke  care 
he  didn't  want  for  all  that." 

"  You  did  right,"  said  Miss  Sedgewood, 
as  she  drew  half-a-guinea  from  her  purse, 
and   offered  it  to  the  good-natured  wag- 


goner 


"  Noa,  noa,"  said  the  man,  drawing  back, 
<c  I  thank  ye  all  the  seame,  madam ;  but  I 
doesn't  want  it;  there  be  that  does,  and 
yell  find  'em  out,  I'm  sure,  if  they  are  to 
be  fund.  Here's  the  queer  shillin  as  he 
geed  me,  an  he  told  me  nivver  to  gif  it  back 
to  any  body  but  his  sel;  but  I  was  loth  to 
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take  it,  very  loth ;  but  sumhow  he  com- 
mainded  rae,  and  I  was  sich  a  fool  I  tuk  it ; 
if  I  thout  as  how  he'll  want  it,  as  pur  as  I 
luik,  I'd  a  geen  him  a  crown -piece  in  change 
for  it,  soa  I  wod." 

"  The  stranger  seems  to  have  won  vour 
heart,  honest  friend,"  said  lady  Caroline. 

"  He  has,  madam,  that's  sure,"  said  the 
poor  fellow,  draw  big*  his  rough  hand  across 
his  eyes;  "  for  I  nivver  seed  sich  a  man  ; 
he  ha  been  in  aw  sorts  o'  coontries,  hot  ant 
cawld ;  an  he's  as  broon  as  a  Molotter,  an 
goes  wi  a  little  limp  ratherly ;  an  for  all 
that  he  looks  like  a  lard  or  a  barrownite  to 
my  mind." 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  the 
object  had  got  far  on  his  way;  and  the  la^ 
dies  regretted  that  they  had  not  checked, 
their  informer  when  he  first  passed  them  ; 
he  was  now  obliged  to  run  off;  and-  they 
lamented,  as  many  others  have  done,  that 
they  had  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  reliev- 
ing one  to  whom  they  might  have  been  of 
service;  as  however  he  had  taken  the  road 
which  led  to  the  park,  and  would  probably 
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pass  close  by  the  lodge,  they  hoped  yet  to 
Jiear  more  of  him.,  if  he  were  as  distressed  as 
their  fears  had  represented  him  ;  and  con- 
ceiving it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  re- 
lief they  could  bestow  on  one  object  to 
make  what  might  be  a  fruitless  chase  after 
another,  they  made  their  intended  call  on  a 
poor  woman,  to  whom  they  administered 
medicine,  and  every  other  help  she  wanted, 
and  then  returned  home  the  shortest  way, 
Intending  tq^send  a  servant  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  stranger,  if  he  was  to  be 
found  in -the  neighbourhood. 

Occupied  with  the  thoughts  this  incident 
liad  given  rise  to,  they  walked  silently 
along;  and  were  just  entering  the  park  by 
a  private  door,  in  the  part  where  it  was-  > 
nearest  to  the  house,  when  they  heard  one 
person  say  to  another  at  some  distance — 
*'  Pray,  friend,  who  lives  at  this  house  now  ?" 
On  looking  towards  the  place  from  which 
the  voice  proceeded,  they  perceived,  to 
their  great  satisfaction,  the  poor  man  lean- 
ing over  the  paling  ;  his  back  was  towards 
*hem;  and  he  was  speaking  to  a  cottager-, 
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who  was  coming  from  the  house  with  a 
basket  of  broken  victuals  towards  the  gate 
they  were  about  to  enter;  they  both  stood 
still,  and  heard  the  man  reply  surlily — - 
"Whoa lives  there  !  why  whoashud live  there 
but  hishonnor?  m-aist  beggar-foakes  knows 
pretty  well  where  sir  Theodore  lives,  I  be- 
lieve, more's  the  pitty,  say  I." 

e<  Sir  Theodore  Sedgewood  is  an  old 
man,"  said  the  stranger,  "  if  he  be  the  per- 
son I  have  seen/' 

((  Aye,  old  enough  to  be  easily  tuk  in  by 
ony  tramper's  tale/' returned  the  man,  just 
then  opening  the  gate;  and  to  his  utter 
confusion  seeing  the  ladies,  who  he  well 
knew  would  disapprove  his  manner  of 
speaking  of  his  benefactor,  he  set  down  his 
basket,  pulled  off  his  hat,  and  held  the  gate 
open. 

(i  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find,"  said 
Miss  Sedgewood,  glancing  her  eye  towards 
the  basket,  "  that  this  gate  has  been  so  long 
open  to  one  whose  ungrateful,  churlish 
heart  can  net  only  refuse  even  the  kind- 
ness of  a  civil  word  to  a  fellow-creature  he 
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believes  to  be  in  distress,  but  can  even  dare 
to  reflect  upon  the  hand  that  has  so  long 
upheld  him.     Go,   Benjamin,   I  shall   not 
enter  the  gate  while  you  hold  it;  I  must 
have  some  words   with  the   person   your 
manners  has  insulted;  but,  depend   upon 
it,  these  are  the  last  I  shall  address  to  you." 
As  Miss  Sedgewood  turned  indignantly 
from  the  man,  and  lady  Caroline  was  com- 
menting upon  the  contrast  of  his  manners 
with  those  of  the  waggoner,  they  perceived 
that  the  subject  of  his  ill-humour  was  ad- 
vancing towards  them,  undoubtedly  drawn 
by  having  necessarily  witnessed  Miss  Sedge- 
wood's  reproof;  before   they  had  time  to 
observe  on   the  singularity  of  his  appear- 
ance to  each  other,    the  man,  with   an  air 
at  once  mild  and  assured,  advanced  towards 
them  with  a  quickened  step — stopt — look- 
ed earnestly  at   Miss  Sedgewood,  who  was 
a  little  advanced,  then  throwing  the  old  mi- 
litary cap  he  wore  on  the  ground,  said  in 
a  voice  of  great  emotion — et  Pardon  me; 
madam,  if  I  ask  abruptly,  are  you  not  Bar- 
bara>  marchioness  of  Blandingtoni" 
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"  I  am  Barbara  Sedgewood,"  said  she, 
starting  with  fear;  for  there  was  a  wildness 
hi  the  eye  and  the  manner  of  her  interro- 
gator that  alarmed  her;  and  stepping  back, 
she  seized  the  arm  of  her  companion, 
whose  agitation  even  exceeded  hers — Cf  My 
dear  lady  Caroline,"  said  she,  "  what  shall 
we  do?  this  poor  man — who  ? — what  can 
he  be  >" 

The  man  sprung  forward  ;  he  gasped  for 
breath ;  dropping  on  his  knees,  he  caught 
the  skirts  of  lady  Caroline,  and  unable  to 
speak,  looked  earnestly  in  her  face.  Ter- 
rified at  his  manner,  she  yet  gazed  at  his 
expressive  features  without  fear,  when  sud- 
denly clapping  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
she  cried  in  agony — "  Speak  !  oh,  speak 
one  word ! — it  is  my  Theodore  \"  and  dropt 
senseless  in  the  arms  that  were  already 
clinging  round  her,  but  were  an  instant 
after  as  lifeless  as  her  own ;  while  the  asto- 
nished sister,  bursting  into  an  hysteric  pas- 
sion of  tears,  was  utterly  unable  to  assist, 
or  indeed  to  comprehend  the  scene  before 
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her,  and  kneeling  over  both,  was  unable  to 
assist  either. 

The  cottager,  who  had  been  sneaking 
away,  beheld  with  pleasure  a  scene  of  dis- 
tress, which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to 
regain  the  footing  he  had  lost  in  the  fami- 
ly ;  and  again  setting  down  his  load,  he 
ran  hastily  to  the  house,  and,  by  his  report, 
brought  speedy  assistance;  as  even  the 
old  housekeeper,  who  was  very  aged,  and 
moreover  much  afflicted  with  the  rheuma- 
tics, would  go  herself  to  assist  lady  Caro- 
line, and,  notwithstanding  her  affliction, 
was  nearly  the  first  upon  the  spot.  The 
moment  she  beheld  her  ladyship,  even  in 
death,  embracing  a  beggar-looking  man, 
the  fact  that  it  could  be  no  other  than  her 
young  master,  instantly  rushed  to  her  mind^ 
and  as  the  object  she  had  long  considered 
of  the  highest  importance  of  any  being  on 
earth,  she  applied  herself  immediately  to 
the  care  of  Mm,  observing  to  her  attendant 
— <e  That  women  often  fainted  and  came  to 
again;  but  a  man's  fainting,  was  indeed  a 
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sad  thing. n  The  moment  she  could  col- 
lect her  scattered  forces,  the  good  creature 
insisted  on  his  being  carried  gently  into  her 
own  room,  and  laid  on  the  couch  ;  and 
having  seen  Miss  Sedge  wood  far  enough 
recovered  to  attend  to  lady  Caroline,  she 
folio  wed  the  stranger,  who  revived  with  the 
motion  ;  but  being  earnestly  entreated  not 
to  exhaust  himself  by  speaking,  and  assu- 
red by  the  good  woman  that  lady  Caro- 
line would  soon  be  well,  suffered  himself 
in  silence  to  be  removed  by  the  astonished 
attendants,  who,  though  ordered  by  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  take  him  to  her  own  room,  were 
told  positively  to  enter  by  the  hall  door,  as 
it  was  by  far  the  most  properest. 

At  the  moment  the  long-lost  Theodore 
once  more  entered  the  mansion  of  his  fa- 
thers, the  devout  housekeeper,  dropping 
upon  her  kness,  audibly  thanked  God  that 
she  had  lived  to  see  this  happy  day.  Sir 
Theodore  and  the  vicar  had  already  heard 
much  bustle  in  the  house,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  bell  for  information  had  so 
entirely  failed  to  procure  it,  that  on  their 
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hearing  the  re-entrance  of  the  servants,  the 
vicar  stepped  out  to  inquire  what  was  the 
matter.  At  that  moment  poor  Jenkins  was 
on  her  knees  alone,  as  the  men  had  carried 
the  general  into  her  room,  and  the  other 
party  had  entered  by  another  door:  the 
appearance  of  the  fat  housekeeper  was  at 
this  moment  rather  ludicrous  than  sacred, 
for  though  her  warm  affections  and  sincere 
piety  had  induced  her  conduct,  yet  she  had 
utterly  forgot  she  could  not  rise  without 
help,  for  which  she  was  bawling  pretty 
freely  when  the  good  clergyman  willingly 
accorded  it.  She  told  him  instantly  of  the 
great  discovery ;  but  begged  he  would  break 
it  as  his  worship's  wisdom  should  think  pro- 
per to  the  baronet,  as  she  should  not  wonder 
if  the  surprise  was  too  much  for  a  person  so 
advanced  in  years,  for  she  found  it  had  af- 
fected her  wonderfully.  The  vicar  was  so 
astonished,  that  he  could  not  credit  the  tale, 
till  he  had  himself  seen  the  person  profes- 
sing himself  to  be  general  Sedgewood,  and 
therefore  hastened  to  the  room  where  the 
stranger  was  stretched  on  a  sofa,  and  who* 
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immediately  recognising  him,  though  he 
had  not  seen  him  for  some  years  before  his 
quitting  England,  soon  put  the  joyful  ti- 
dings beyond  doubt:  it  appeared  strange 
to  the  good  vicar  that  the  general  should 
recollect  him,  since  he  confessed  himself, 
that  without  a  very  close  examination,  he 
could  not  return  the  compliment;  but  he 
confessed  that,  to  be  sure,  dress  made  a  good 
deal  of  difference.  To  which  the  stranger 
replied,  with  a  faint  smile — "  True,  my 
good  sir;  nor  has  the  different  manner  in. 
which  our  time  has  been  spent  made  a  less 
difference,  I  apprehend." 

Mrs.  Jenkins  here  interposed,  to  entreat 
the  stranger  would  take  an  anodyne  of  her 
own  making,  and  to  give  strong  hints  that 
the  gentleman  should  be  left  some  hours 
to  repose,  as  she  found  he  had  been  walk- 
ing all  night,  and  had  only  just  come  from 
shipboard;  she  accompanied  these  hints  by 
darkening  the  room  ;  and  the  surrounding 
group  obeyed  her  mandate,  the  clergyman 
hastening  to  reveal  the  tidings  to  sir  Theo- 
dore.    It  is  probable  that  ev~n  the  great 
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bodily  fatigue  the  general  had  recently 
undergone,,  would  not  have  procured  sleep 
under  the  extreme  agitation  of  joy  which 
he  now  experienced,  if  this  friendly  sopo- 
rific had  not  calmed  the  disorder  of  his 
nerves,  and  caused  him  soon  to  lose,  in  pla- 
cid forget  fulness,  the  delightful  visions 
which  still  swam  before  his  eyes,  like  the 
dreams  of  morning. 

Before  the  time  when  the  good  clergy- 
man had  opened  his  joyful  mission,  the 
senses  of  the  long-lamented  wanderer  were 
steeped  in  forgetful n ess,  which  proved  a 
beneficial  circumstance,  as  the  happy,  yet 
only  half-believing,  baronet  insisted  on  be- 
ing led  to  his  son  immediately  ;  of  him  it 
might  be  truly  said, 

"  Joy  seh'd  his  wither'd  veins,  and  one  bright  gleam 
Of  setting  sun  shone  on  his  evening  hours." 

"When  he  entered  the  housekeeper's  room, 
his  son  was  extended  on  a  couch,  in  a  deep 
and  apparently  comfortable  sleep ;  the 
care  of  the  good  Jenkins  had  throws  over 
him  a  rich  quilt,  and  his  head  was  covered 
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"by  a  cambric  handkerchief,  so  that  the  out- 
ward marks  of  poverty  did  not  assail  the 
feelings  of  the  good  baronet,  in  the  way 
experience  1  by  lady  Caroline  and  his  sis- 
ter; yet  when  the  old  man  gazed  on  the 
time-furrowed  countenance,  and  the  white- 
ning locks  of  his  son,  that  son  who  had 
left  him  glowing  with  manly  beauty,  and. 
blooming  with  health,  when,  for  a  moment, 
he  considered  what  must  have  been  the 
years  of  captivity,  toil,  and  suffering,  which 
alone  could  have  kept  him  so  long  from 
his  country,  and  unknown  to  his  friends, 
his  heart  sunk,  and  the  drops  of  sorrow  and 
pity  rolled  down  his  venerable  cheeks. 
As  he  still  gazed,  the  sleeping  man  smiled, 
as  if  enjoying  some  imaginary  bliss ;  and 
in  that  smile  the  fond  father  more  fully  re- 
cognised the  child  of  his  heart,  the  first* 
torn  child,  who,  graced  with  his  mother's 
smile,  had  lisped  the  name  of  father,  and 
left  an  impression  on  his  heart,  neither 
erased  by  the  cares.,  the  sorrows,  or  the  joys 
of  half  a  century;  and  as  the  good  man 
raised  his  glistening  eyes  to  Heaven,  as  if 
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by  an  act  of  especial  gratitude,  to  register 
his  awakened  emotion,  he  presented  an  ob- 
ject for  a  painter  to  copy,  when  he  would 
express  the  language  of  the  devout  high 
priest,  "  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  my  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 
When  the  general  awoke,  he  found  him- 
self attended  by  an  old  man  he  had  known 
from. a  boy,  and  who,  although  not  a  very 
handy  valet,  was  one  of  the  most  welcome 
he  had  ever  known  :  his  own  faithful  John 
had  died  in  India  many  years  before,  and 
had  received  from  his  kind  master  those 
attentions  on  his  sickbed,  which  he  was  ac* 
customed  to  bestow:  the  memory  of  John 
was  revived  on  this  occasion,  and  the  tri- 
bute of  respect  given  to  his  virtues;  but 
how  much  had  not  the  general  to  remem- 
ber and  to  feel — how  much  to  say,  and  to 
bear  !  yet  he  could  only  feel.  In  silence 
he  beheld  his  father,  and  pressed  the  vene- 
rable form  that  wept  for  very  joy;  in  si- 
lence too  he  kissed  the  pale  cheek  of  his 
Caroline,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes 
whose  tenderness  shamed  the  cold  language 
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of  words,  and  mocked  the  feebleness  of  its 
powers.  The  whole  evening  passed  in  si- 
lence, interrupted  by  gentle  sighs,  or  trem- 
bling words,  that  were  the  heralds  of  abun- 
dant tears. 

But  these  were  not  the  symptoms  by 
which  the  same  emotion  was  manifested  in 
the  ancient  town  of  Fairborough,  which 
was  no  sooner  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth, 
than  its  six  musical  bells,  more  sweet  than 
loud,  were  instantly  called  to  proclaim  the 
joyful  tidings;  numbers  running  through 
the  streets,  made  directly  for  the  park ; 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins  found  a  demand  upon 
her  cellars,  which  even  their  abundant  stores 
could  scarcely  supply  ;  an  immense  bonfire 
blazed,  jovial  huzzas  resounded,  and  the 
whole  country  were  assured  that  the  long- 
lost  heir  of  Sedgewood  was  restored  to  his 
country;  and  in  every  house  for  twenty 
miles  round,  she  was  telling  her  neighbour 
what  had  bappened  to  him,  before  he  had 
once  opened  his  mouth  on  the  subject,  or 
any  one  of  his  family  had  been  capable  of 
saying,  whence  comest  thou  ? 
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One  declared  that  poor  Mr.  Theodore 
had  returned  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  all 
his  teeth  knocked  out ;  another  insisted 
that  his  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  his  right 
eye  covered  with  a  patch ;  while  a  third 
maintained,  that  though  he  had  his  limbs, 
yet  his  poor  dear  body  was  tattoo'd  all  over 
by  the  wild  Indians  with  black  gunpowder ; 
this  gave  way  to  a  wiser  report,  in  which 
it  was  proved  that  the  Persians  had  flayed 
him  alive;  while  others,  still  more  wise, 
declared  that  it  was  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  Turks  had  used  him  the  worst  of  all ; 
and  every  woman  who  was  old  enough  to 
remember  him,  and  every  one  who  was 
young  enough  to  listen,  declared  it  was 
monstrous  shameful,  and  pitiful,  and  won- 
derful, and  they  would  walk  on  their  bare 
feet  to  see  him,  that  they  would. 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  the  whole 
country,  as  if  moved  by  one  universal  in- 
stinct, crowded  to  Sedgewood  Park— -the 
nobility  and  gentry  came  in  their  coaches 
to  welcome  the  general — the  old  and  af- 
fectionate tenantry  crowded  to  see  the  son 
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of  their  good  landlord — the  poor  to  hail 
their  future  benefactor — ladies  of  his  own 
standing,  to  see  if  he  were  half  as  handsome 
as  he  used  to  be — and  young  ladies,  to  see 
if  he  still  could  look  like  a  lover — all  the 
military  in  the  neighbourhood  pressed  to 
see  a  brave  man — the  virtuous  to  shew- 
how  they  esteemed  a  good  man — ancient 
families  claimed  affinity  with  him — modern 
ones  approached  him  to  shew  how  glad 
they  would  be  to  claim  it — and  the  great 
mob  pressed  to  see  something  they  had 
never  seen  before. 

When  all  this  was  subsided,  and  the  i\r>l 
{low  of  feeling  was  gone  by,  sir  Theodore 
then  said — <f  My  dear  The,  you  have  ne- 
ver told  us  where  you  have  been,  nor 
whence  you  came,  during  all  this  time  that 
we  have  been  led  to  believe  vou  consigned 

o 

to  an  undistinguished  grave,  though  a  very 
honourable  one." 

"  At  the  time  it  was  concluded,  very  na- 
turally, by  my  countrymen,  that  I  fell  in 
*he  general  slaughter,  which,  notwitl^tand- 

VQL*  11,  C 
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ing  our  victory,  was  that  day  very  great. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action,  I  had  been  led  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  in  one  particular,  be- 
yond the  field  of  battle;  and  having  en- 
countered two  men,  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  my  horse  killed  under  me,  so  sudden- 
ly, that  I  fell  with  the  poor  animal,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  have  my  thigh  broke  by 
the  fall;  I  had  received  a  severe  wound, 
between  my  neck  and  shoulder,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement,  from  the 
stroke  of  a  scimeter;  and  the  loss  of  blood, 
together  with  the  pain  of  the  broken  bone, 
and  the  utter  inability  of  extricating  my- 
self from  my  situation,  made  me  altogether 
helpless;  and  feeling  what  I  believed  was 
the  shades  of  death  gathering  round  me,  I 
resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  and  lay  a  con- 
siderable time  in  a  deep  swoon,  at  least  so 
I  imagine,  as  it  was  break  of  day  when  I 
became  sensible  of  life,  and  found  myself 
in  the  arms  of  some  Hindoo  women,  who 
Were  bearing  me  on  a  sort  of  hurdle  to- 
wards a  tent  at  some  distance. 

"  I  found  that  the  sword  which  I  grasped 
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in  my  fall,  and  whose  diamond  hilt  was  re- 
markably fine,  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  these  women,  and  they  were  induced  to 
remove  me  for  the  purpose  of  stripping 
me ;  when  however  they  found  me  alive, 
their  avarice  gave  place  to  their  humanity; 
they  staunched  my  wound,  laid  me  on  a 
comfortable  pallet,  and  attended  me  with 
the  utmost  care ;  the  fracture  in  my  thigh 
being  what  is  termed  a  simple  one,  set  it- 
self, and  has  subjected  me  to  a  very  trifling 
defect  only.  The  husbands  of  the  women 
whose  humanity  Saved  me,  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  enemy  ;  and  an  armistice  Being 
now  concluded,  they  unhappily  returned 
home  before  I  had  been  able  to  prevail  on 
their  wives  to  convey  a  letter  for  me  to 
the  British  camp  ;  and  from  the  moment  of 
their  arrival,  I  was  treated  with  all  the  se- 
verity of  a  prisoner;  and,  notwithstanding 
my  weakness,  heavy  shackles  were  imposed 
on  my  hands  and  legs,  my  food  abridge:!, 
jny  clothes  taken  from  me,  and  my  kind 
nurses  even  chastised  in  my  presence  for 
the  pity  they  had  shewn  me/' 
cl 
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As  the  general  pronounced  these  words, 
he  saw  a  deathy  paleness  overspread  the 
face  of  lady  Caroline,  and  his  sister  wept 
aloud;  yet  each  looked  to  him  with  an  air 
of  eager  curiosity,  that  sought  the  gratifi- 
cation it  dreaded.  The  feeling  narrator 
did  not  appear  to  notice  this;  but  his  heart 
had  taken  the  alarm,  and  repressing  any 
further  account  of  sufferings  which  would 
shock  them,  he  continued  thus : — 

"  It  would  only  recall  scenes  I  wish  for 
ever  to  forget,  if  I  were  to  relate  the  va- 
rious attempts  I  made  to  bribe,  or  to  soften 
my  keepers,  or  the  many  useless  attempts 
by  which  I  sought  to  regain  my  freedom, 
and  which  only  rivetted  those  chains  which 
were  the  more  insupportable,  because  I  was 
not  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  the  hopes  of  an 
exchange  before  my  eyes,  but  merely  the 
slave  of  capricious  robbers,  who  were  un- 
authorized by  their  own  government  to  de- 
tain me,  and  who,  after  persisting  in  their 
conduct  for  some  time,  now  dared  not  to 
restore  me,  lest  they  should  be  obliged  al- 
so to  restore  the  property  they  had  taken 
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from  me,  and  I  am  convinced  would  have 
murdered  me,  if  they  had  not  been  pre- 
vented by  the  women,  whose  power  how- 
ever could  not  go  to  liberating  me:  at 
length  they  delivered  me  over  to  a  distant 
tribe,  by  whom  I  was  conveyed,  still  in 
shackles,  through  a  track  of  country  never 
perhaps  penetrated  by  any  European  be- 
fore, and  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  sold 
by  them  to  a  horde  of  Tartars,  who  bought 
me  under  the  pretext  of  using  me  as  an  in- 
terpreter, but,  in  fact,  to  learn  of  me  the 
art  of  British  warfare;  with  this  barbarous 
face  I  traversed  the  immense  territory  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  Siberia,  between  eight 
and  nine  years;  every  hour  I  was  awake 
meditating  on  the  means  of  escape,  and 
thus  preserving  my  mind  from  that  utter 
despair,  which  the  severity  of  my  fate  might 
otherwise  have  induced  ;  conscious  that  the 
All-seeing  eye  was  still  upon  me,  and  that 
he  f  who  suffered  not  a  sparrow  to  fall  to 
the  ground  un noticed, '  could  trace  my  wan- 
derings, and  heal  my  sorrows. 

u  I  was  at  length  removed  from  this  si- 
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tuation,  by  the  engagement  of  our  little 
troop  with  a  band  of  Russian  soldiers,  who 
took  us  prisoners;  but  coldly  butchered 
all  they  had  spared  from  the  field,  except 
myself,  who  being  an  European,  they  con- 
sidered might  become  useful  to  them;  and 
jiope  once  more  sprang  to  my  heart,  from 
the  present  release  I  had  obtained.  During 
our  journey  to  the  garrison  town  from 
whence  these  troops  had  been  scouring  the 
country,  I  was  treated  with  some  degree  of 
kindness;  and  having  no  doubt  but  that 
if  I  could  get  to  any  large  town,  I  should, 
meet  with  relief  from  some  English  mer- 
chant, I  almost  fancied  the  days  of  capti- 
vity were  at  an  end ;  but  I  was  miserably 
disappointed,  for  on  our  arrival  at  the  gar-* 
rison,  I  was  thrust,  without  crime  on  my 
part,  or  accusation  on  theirs,  into  a  miser- 
able prison,  where  the  cold  of  the  climate, 
and  the  dampness  of  the  walls,  threw  me 
into  that  state  of  rheumatic  suffering,  from 
which  I  suffered  so  severely  in  England, 
and  which,  under  the  total  want  of  every 
comfort,  must  soon  have  finished  my  mise£« 
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able  existence,  if  once  more  female  pity 
had  not  been  deputed  by  Heaven  to  re- 
lieve me." 

At  this  moment  it  might  be  observed, 
that  the  rose  displaced  the  lily  in  the  cheek 
of  lady  Caroline,  and  that  she  seemed  to  be 
rather  upon  the  fidgets;  but  the  general, 
appearing  to  notice  this  emotion  as  little 
as  the  other,  though  his  heart  was  equally 
flattered  by  both,  thus  proceeded  in  his 
relation : — 

"  The  wife  of  the  captain  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  troop  of  Tartars 
to  which  I  had  belonged,  accompanied  him  ; 
she  had  a  child  of  great  beauty  and  intelli- 
gence; and  as  I  am  very  fond  of  children, 
I  had  attached  myself  much  to  him,  espe- 
cially by  making  him  little  toys  of  grass 
and  bulrushes,  woven  in  the  manner  I  had 
seen  practised  by  the  Hindoo  women ; 
when  I  was  put  under  confinement,  the 
child  found  a  great  loss,  and  importuned  his 
mother  to  let  him  visit  me,  to  which  she 
consented;  but  it  was  many  days  before 
the  captain,  her  husband,  gave  himself  the 
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trouble  to  inquire  where  his  people  had 
bestowed  me,  for  his  character  was  that  of 
mingled  indolence  and  ferocity,  but  too 
common  with  men  of  his  class  in  the  fri- 
gid zones,  and  whose  souls  appear  to  be 
composed  of  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and 
brandy,  each  acting  by  turns.  When,  at 
Jength,  the  little  boy  got  to  my  wretched 
dungeon,  and  perceived  that  I  could  nei- 
ther hote  out  my  arms  to  embrace  him,  nor 
even  use  my  fingers  for  his  amusement,  he 
became  exceedingly  distressed ;  and  on  his 
return  to  his  mother,  gave  her  an  account 
which  awoke  all  her  compassion  ;  she  pro- 
cured my  enlargement,  and  every  thing 
which  could  induce  to  my  comfort:  and 
from  the  use  of  the  Russian  bagnios,  I  was 
restored  to  my  limbs ;  but  my  great  dis- 
tance from  the  capital  still  laid  me  under 
many  difficulties;  and  the  state  of  warfare 
in  which  the  country  was  engaged,  sub- 
jected me  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  suffer- 
ing. At  length  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  my  benefactress  and  her  child  from 
a  state  of  such  imminent  danger,  that  gra~ 
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titude  for  their  lives  induced  the  captain 
to  take  some  active  means  for  my  benefit; 
and,  under  his  guidance,  I  was  forwarded 
to  Riga,  from  which  place  I  worked  my 
passage  to  Elsinore,  where  an  English  mer- 
chant took  compassion  on  me,  believed  my 
story,  and  paid  for  my  passage  to  Scarbo- 
rough, and  would  have  equipped  me  with 
clothes  from  his  own  wardrobe,  if  time  had 
permitted  ;  he  had  so  small  a  quantity  of 
English  coin  about  him,  that  when  I  set 
foot  on  my  native  shore,  I  found  it  impos- 
sible to  pay  for  any  conveyance,  after  satis- 
fying the  innkeeper  for  my  first  refresh- 
ment, and  my  impatience  would  not  brook 
delay  ;  I  therefore  set  out  on  foot,  and 
walked  many  miles  without  being  sensible 
of  fatigue,  for  my  mind  was  too  much  agi- 
tated to  attend  to  the  wants  of  my  body, 
fill  they  became  nearly  insupportable;  and 
at  that  very  juncture,  a  kind  countryman 
offered  me  a  welcome  seat  in  his  vehicle — - 
you  know  the  rest,  my  dear  sir?' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  The-  I"  said  the  old  gen- 
c3 
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-tleman,  <(  you  have  told  a  long  tale  of  suf- 
fering in  a  little  compass;  your  wander*- 
ings  would  have  filled  volumes,  my  son; 
but  I  trust  they  are  all  at  an  end,  and  will 
now  serve  to  amuse  the  memory  they  have 
once  afflicted." 

'\  But  there  is  one  wandering,  thank  Hea- 
ven/' said  the  general,  "  I  have  never 
known — my  heart,  dearest  Caroline,  has 
been  ever  stationary — in  the  lowest  depths 
of  misery,  it  has  sought  solace  from  the 
thoughts  of  your  love,  and  in  the  dayspring 
of  hope,  you  have  given  the  brightest  beam 
— I  have  reposed  on  your  faith — I  have 
triumphed  in  your  affection;  and  Heaven,  in 
sparing  you  to  my  prayers,  grants  me  an 
earnest  of  happiness,  cheaply  purchased  by 
the  sufferings  of  more  than  twenty  years 
of  misery." 

The  sweet  tears  of  reciprocal  delight^ 
which  trembled  in  the  blue  eyes  of  lady 
Caroline,  told  the  enraptured  Theodore 
how  fondly  she  answered  his  affection,  and 
how  truly  every  emotion  of  her  heart  had 
re-echoed  his  own. 
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CHAP.  IL 

Enamourrd  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 
With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love, 
Tlieir  evening  comes  at  hist  serene  and  mild. 

Thomson. 

Says  she  to  her  neighbour,  "  What  will  this 
antiquated  pair  of  lovers  do  ?  live  on  sen- 
timent and  platonism  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  all  they  can  do, 
poor  things,  or  will  they  be  such  fools  as 
to  marry  at  last  ? — Let  me  see,  twenty-six 
and  seven  and  eleven,  and  then  the  three 
years  he  was  in  Italy — bless  my  life !  why  the 
general  is  almost  fifty  years  old ;  and  the 
lady  will  be  entering  her  fortieth  year 
when  her  birth-day  comes ;  pretty  lovers, 
truly  !  and  to  have  such  fine  names  too, 
Caroline  and  Theodore,  applied  to  such 
poor  old  battered  souls — was  any  thing 
every  so  trulv  ridiculous?" 

Not  battered  souls,  Mrs.  Sneerwell,  only 
battered  bodies,  when  you  have  made  the 
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worst  of  it;  for  though  their  souls  had  in- 
deed suffered  many  a  year  of  sorrow,  yet 
love  was  there,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  love 
makes  a  perpetual  spring. 

H  I  can't  comprehend  you,  sir." 
That  I  can  readily  believe,  for  when  we 
are  too  busy  ia  scanning  the  many  failings 
in  human  nature,  we  lose  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning its  many  excellencies,  for  such* 
undoubtedly,  the  all-wise  Creator  still  per- 
mits to  inhabit  there:  man,  with  all  his 
faults,  "'  though  sullied  and  dishonoured, 
still  divine,"  proves  in  various  ways  his 
power  of  overcoming  the  evils  of  life  by 
the  superiority  of  his  nature:  and  now  the 
tjays  of  this  long  ordeal  were  past,  the 
amiable  couple  before  us  found  in  them- 
selves the  power  to  enjoy  the  mild  even- 
ing of  life,  with  tempered  hopes  and  mo- 
derated joys,  not  less  sweet,  because  less, 
vivid,  than  the  days  of  yore.  The  long 
trial  of  constancy  each  had  endured  had 
perfected  esteem  ;  and  suffering  each  for 
the  other  had  but  confirmed  their  love, 
since  we  are  all  apt  to  like  that  the  best 
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which  costs  us  the  most.  Those  nre  very 
much  mistaken  who  fancy  that  all  his  suf- 
ferings had  made  the  general  unlovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Caroline ;  as  to  the  lady,  though 
pale  and  thin,  she  is  at  so  fashionable  an 
age,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  insist  on  her 
powers  to  charm  ;  'tis  true,  for  a  single 
woman,  she  is  many  years  too  old  ;  but  for 
a  married  one,  she  is  precisely  the  thing  for 
our  times,  at  least,  if  not  for  her  own. 

The  Srsl  care  of  sir  Theodore,  however^ 
was  to  forward  this  business  with  all  conve- 
nient speed,,  by  renouncing  his  title  and 
estates  in  favour  of  his  son  ;  it  was  neces- 
sary too,  that  the  recovered  general  should 
pay  his  duty  to  his  young  sovereign,  where 
he  was  most  graciously  received,  and  where 
it  was  hinted  to  him,  by  the  great  man  of 
that  day,  that  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  be 
permitted  to.  enjoy  the  honours,  as  well  as 
estates,  of  the  earl  of  Brooksbury,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress;  but  as  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  general  had  a  very  great  pre- 
dilection for  his  own   name,,  and  ao  very 
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great  veneration  for  the  name  of  Brooks- 
bury,  and  was  moreover  not  over  partial 
to  lord  Bute,  he  declined  the  offer  altoge- 
ther, well  knowing  that  his  gentle  Caroline 
had  no  ambition  beyond  that  of  blessing 
him. 

As,  however,  this  con  pie  were  not  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  hurry  to  be  married  as- 
those  are  who  run  to  Gretna-Green,  it  was 
near  autumn's  fall  before  the  wedding  took, 
place,  which,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the* 
ci-devant  sir  Theodore,  took  place  in  Fair- 
borough  church,  to  which  ladv  Caroline 
did  not  object,  though  she  was  an  old  maid, 
and  lived  at  a  time  when  ladies  were  nofe 
subject  to  ceding  their  rights  before  mar- 
riage, because  they  were  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  necessity  of  obeying  their 
law  ful  lords  for  ever  after;  she  had,,  how- 
ever, so  much  of  the  decorum  of  that  day 
in  her  conduct;,  as  to  take  care  not  to  ar-s 
.rive  at  Mr.  Sedgewood's  house  till  the 
evening  preceding  her  marriage,  and  to  be 
accompanied  by  lord  and  lady   Egerton* 
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successors  to  the  worthy  couple  we  have 
so  often  mentioned,  and  Miss  Littleton,  the 
present  lady  Egerton's  sister. 

The  present  residence  of  Mr.  Sedgewood- 
and  his  daughter,  was  a  neat  house,  which 
had  been,  for  nearly  a  century  past,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  second  son,  or  the  widows 
of  the  Sedgewood  family ;  from  it  the 
present  inhabitant  had  removed  on  the  de- 
mise of  his  brother,  whose  widow  had  oc- 
cupied it,  until  within  about  two  year?, 
when  her  death  had  left  it  uninhabited. 
The  pleasure  with  which  Mr.  Sedgewood 
returned  to  it,  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
to  his  feelings  when  he  quitted  it,  for  he 
was  then  hopeless  of  seeing  his  son  ;  he 
was  entering  on  the  cares  of  a  large  esta- 
blishment, and  the  conscientious  disposal 
of  a  large  income,  at  a  period  of  life,  and 
in  a  frame  of  mind  unwilling  to  cope  with 
the  burthen;  and  unable  to  discharge  its 
claims,  he  now  retired  to  the  first  scene  of 
his  happiness,  and  awaited  his  final  sum- 
mons to  rejoin  the  fair  spirits,  that  had  il- 
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lumined  the  morning   of  life,  with   piety 
and  peace. 

To  this  place  the  general  had  ever  beer* 
fondly  attached;  and  as  he  silently  paced 
the  velvet  lawn  before  the  house,  and  dart- 
ed an  eye  of  tender  solicitude  through  the 
long  avenue,  down  which  the  carriages, 
must  pass,  he  felt  thankful  that,,  after  all  his 
wanderings,  he  should  be  ]td  through  so- 
many  dangers,  to  receive  happiness,  not 
only  in  his  own  land,  but  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  birth,  surrounded  by  the  dear- 
est of  hissurviving  friends. and  blessed  wifjf 
a  sense  of  renovated  health,  and  vigour  of 
mind,  seldom  found  after  so  long  a  season, 
of  affliction — Cf  Surely,"  said  he,  "this  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in 
our  eyes."  A  sense  of  divine  goodness  is 
not  only  the  surest  consolation  in  affliction,, 
but  it  gives  the  purest  zest  to  pleasure. 
The  general  was  now  walking  slowly  up*- 
the  avenue,  pondering  on  the  providential 
goodness  which  had  led  him  to  this  happy 
hour,  when,  through  the  stillness  of  the 
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night,  he  heard  the  carriages  he  so  anx- 
iously expected,  roll  rapidly  over  the  bridge 
atFairborough,  which  bespoke  them  within 
a  mile  of  him  ;  and  in  a  moment  after,  the 
sweet  bells  of  its  church  broke  on  his  ear 
in  joyful  acclamation ;  the  general  dropt  on 
his  knees,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven  in  si» 
lent  rapture,  glorified  God  for  having  per- 
mitted him  to  live  to  that  hour;  all  remem- 
brance of  the  past  was  lost  in  future  hope 
and  present  enjoyment;  and  in  the  sense 
of  mercy  and  gratitude,  the  pangs  of  me- 
mory were  obliterated. 

As  Theodore  rose  from  his  knees,  he 
perceived  the  moon  in  full  glory,  shining 
over  his  head  ;  he  stept  from  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  to  observe  her  more,  fully,  and 
perceived  she  was  somewhat  in  the  wane; 
but  her  light  was  brilliant,  and  her  path 
without  a  cloud  ;  he  thought  on  the  pro-1 
phecy  of  poor  John,  when  twenty  years 
before,  her  gentle  rays  had  illuminated  the 
darkest  night  of  horror  he  had  ever  known, 
and  he  remembered  then  saving,  with  asigh, 
"  She  is  in  the  wane/'     At  this  moment* 
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the  first  carriage  bowled  forward  o'er  the 
green  path;  he  flew  to  the  door;  he  felt 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  fondly  tremble  in 
his  own;  and  the  tender  delight  which 
throbbed  in  his  heart  re-echoed, (t  Though 
life  may  be  in  its  wane,  yet  love  like  ours 
is  yet  in  its  meridian." 

You  may  think  what  you  please,  la- 
dies; but  if  you  do  not  admire  my  grand- 
father, you  may  be  very  dashing,  very 
knowing,  very  quizzing,  nay  even  very 
sentimental,  very  lackadaisical,  very  roman- 
tic and  novellstic,  but  depend  upon  it,  with 
all  this,  you  know  nothing  of  love,  as  a 
sublime. and  virtuous  emotion,  an  enno- 
bling and  endearing  principle,  nor  will 
you  ever  be  able  to  comprehend  the  in- 
numerable beauties  in  the  song  of  Darby 
and  Joan,  for  which  I  am  extremely  sorry,. 
for  I  heartily  wish  every  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  to  understand  it,  and  every 
married  lady  to  experience  it* 

tf  Lord,  what  a  bore  the  man  is  with  his 
prosing  !'*. — My  dear  madam  I  have  very 
nearly  finished  both  the  chapter  and  the 
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history,  and  have  given  you  as  small  a  quan- 
tity of  digression  and  animadversion,  as  any 
new  author  can  possibly  be  expected  to  do. 
I  consider  my  conduct,  in  this  respect,  a> 
particularly  amiable,  because  it  enables  you 
to  lay  me  down  at  the  end  of  the  first  story 
without  taking  me  up  again;  and  though  I 
flatter  myself,  of  course,  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case,  yet  I  consider  it  an  act  of  Jibe- 
rality  on  my  part ;  and  as  I  set  out  with  tel- 
ling you  that  I  must  give  the  history  of  my 
family,  as  well  as  my  own,  you  cannot  say  I 
have  deceived  you,   in  thus  venturing  to 
bring  before  you  a  man  whose  "  like  you 
will  not  often  look  upon/'  though  he  did 
not  marry  till  he  was  forty-nine  years  and 
six  months  old ;  but  as  he  is  now  drawing 
on  his  high-topped  white  gloves  to  go  ta 
church,  let  us  finish  the  chapter,  by  attend- 
ing him  there;  'twill,  at  least,  be  a  novelty, 
you  know,  mv  dear  ma'am,  to  see  a  coun- 
try wedding  fifty  years  ago,   though  very 
different   from  the  admirable  sir   Charles. 
Grandison's  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Byron. 
The  bride  was  drest,  without  hoop,  in.  a 
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white  satin  night-gown,  which  was  made 
open  at  the  shoulder^  and  fastened  at  the 
chest  by  a  diamond  broach,  and  her  waist 
was  encircled  by  a  girdle,  enriched  by  the 
same  valuable  stones,  smaller  wreaths  of 
which  looped  up  her  sleeves  a  little  above 
the  elbows,  thereby  displaying  the  inimit- 
able symmetry  of  her  hand  and  arm  ;  over 
her  nerk  was  thrown  a  capuchfn  of  the 
purest  ermine,  and  on  her  head  she  wore  a 
hood  and  lappets  of  the  finest  point,  orna- 
mented with  a  diamond  crescent: — She  was 
supported  by  Miss  Scdgewood,  who  wore 
a  purple  velvet  robe,  embroidered  in-rich 
silver  points  round  the  bosom,  a  silver  gir- 
dle to  correspond,  a  cap  of  the  same,  with 
1  a  rich  bouquet  of  pearls  in  the  front,  and 
a  white  satin  mantle;  and  whatever  the 
Misses  of  the  present  day  may  think,  it  is 
on  record  in  Fairborough,  that  the  bride 
looked  like  an  angel,  and  the  bride-maid 
like  a  queen  ;  the  other  ladies  were  robed 
in  white  tissues,  trimmed  with  sable;  and 
the  bridegroom  appeared  in  a  suit  of  dress 
regimentals,  with  a  hat  ornamented  by  adia* 
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mond  loop,  and  a  plume  of  milk-white 
feathers.  His  venerable  father  exerted 
himself  to  act  as  one  to  the  bride  ;  and  it 
is  not  uncharitable  to  say,  he  was  the  only 
father  she  had  ever  known;  "  not  less  en- 
raptured than  the  happy  pair,"  his  eyes 
swam  with  tears;  and  his  fervent  benedic- 
tion bespoke  the  ardent  sensibility  which 
was  yet  unchilled*  though  eighty  winters 
had  shed  their  snows  upon  his  brow,  and 
many  sorrows  pressed  heavy  on  his  heart ; 
but  thev  had  been  sorrows  soothed  by  re- 
ligion, and  endured  with  patience,  unal- 
lied  to  those  tempestuous  passions  which 
most  effectually  rend  the  heart,  and  de- 
stroy the  constitution  of  man. 

On  returning  from  the  sacred  ceremony, 
the  party  met  at  the  park  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding gentlemen  and  their  families;  but 
scarcely  had  they  welcomed  the  friends 
they  expected,  when  sir  Theodore  was  de- 
lightfully surprised  to  find  himself  abruptly 
seized  by  a  lusty  hale-looking  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who  announced  himself  as  an  old 
iViend';  and  presenting  his  lady,  and  two 
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fine  young  women,  her  daughters,  demand- 
ed to  be  recognised^as  sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land. 

The  unfeigned  joy  this  accession  to  the 
party  diffused  through  it,  was  both  felt  and 
expressed  very  warmly;  the  baronet  pre- 
tended great  offence  at  not  being  instantly 
known,  saying,  a  few  years  couldn't  make 
much  difference  in  an  honest  fellow,  who 
bad  lived  at  his  own  seat,  loved  his  own 
wife,  ate  his  own  mutton,  and  drank  his 
own  claret,  though  it  might  make  a  good 
deal  in  an  outlandish  runaway,  who  had 
been  baked  under  the  torrid  zone,  withered 
under  the  frigid  zone,  and  crept  home 
again  without  blood  in  his  veins,  or  mar- 
row in  his  bones.  How  long  the  baronet 
would  have  continued  his  raillery,  I  know 
not,  for  the  bridegroom,  who  had  literally 
so  picked  up  his  crumbs  as  to  look  hand- 
some enough  to  bear  joking  on  very  free- 
ly, at  this  moment  singled  out  an  object  in 
the  park  from  the  many  hundreds  who  were 
making  merry  there,  and  interrupting  sir 
'Thomas  with  a  slight  apology,  he  flew  out 
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of  the  house,  and  addressing  the  person  in 
question,  said — "  Pray,  friend,  have  you 
any  recollection  of  me?" 

"  Yees,  sir,  its  loike  I  have — no  offence, 
I  hope;  but  veer  face  is  the  same  face  I 
saw  three  months  back  under  an  old  cap  ; 
but,  thank  God,  its  a  little  plumper,  and 
not  quite  so  broon,  I  think." 

u  My  honest  friend,  I  have,  since  then, 
been  from  home,  or  1  should  have  sought 
for  you ;  but  as  you  must  undoubtedly 
have  heard  who  the  person  was  to  whom 
you  had  been  so  serviceable,  I  am  surpri- 
sed to  find  you  never  called  at  this  house, 
where  my  father  would  have  been  happy 
to  have  received  you,  more  especially  as  I 
told  you  to  keep  the  coin  I  gave  you,  till 
you  returned  it  to  me." 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  man,  ec  I  did  hear, 
to  be  sure,  that  your  honner  was  commed 
back  in  a  queer  kind  of  a  way  like,  and  my 
mind  misgived  me  whether  you  mightn't 
be  the  very  man  I  had  geen  a  lift  to ;  but 
I  made  a  joorney  toth  sooth  soon  after,  an 
I  was  tuke  with  a  fever  an  coniine'd  a  long 
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time,  as  your  honner  may  see;  an  when 
I  £ot  back  hoame,  things  had  £on  verv 
badly,  an  I've  had  a  deal  to  du  to  bring  'em 
boot  again,  or  else,  I  cannot  but  say  I 
long'd  i'  my  hart  to  satisfy  mysel,  specially 
becase  I  hard  your  honner's  sarvants  had 
quired  a  many  times  why  I  wasn't  on  the 
road  as  usual ;  soa,  thinks  I,  to-day's  my 
time;  I  can  have  a  chance  as  well  as  other 
foak,  and  mayhap  I  may  see  whether  his 
honner's  woife  be  she  that  looked  so  white 
iike  when  she  stopped  me  to  talk  about 
him  on  the  road;  an  sure  enuffit  was,  for  I 
got  a  glrg  of  her  through  yon  window  at 
the  varry  time  your  honner  spied  me — no 
offence,  I  hope  r" 

"  I  am  not  offended  ;  but  I  am  hurt  that 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  your  illness;  but 
I  have  been  to  blame  not  in  forgetting  you, 
but  in  allowing  myself  to  defer  the  time 
of  seeing  you  :  give  me  my  shilling  in  ex- 
change for  this  purse,  and  inform  me  to- 
morrow  in  what  way  I  can  serve  you  bet- 
ter." 

The  man  took  the  heavy  purse  with  a 
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lively  expression  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes, 
yet  a  reluctancy  in  his  hand ;  but  as  he 
pulled  the  coin  out  of  his  pocket,  he  re- 
turned, with  an  air  of  sorrow,  the  pledge 
of  recognition,  saying — {(  To  be  sure,  sir, 
I  be  gon  down  in  the  world  since  I  took 
that,  and  I  have  a  woife  and  two  bairns;  it 
therefore  comes  very  welcome  just  now  ; 
but  I  hopes  your  honner  doesn't  think  I 
wants  to  be  pead  for  a  bit  of  a  koind  turn 
to  my  fellow-creatures?" 

"  No,  my  good  fellow;  on  the  contrary, 
I  perceive  that  your  mind  is  only  too  ge- 
nerous, and  your  spirit  too  independent  for 
your  situation  in  life :  I  see  you  have  a 
liking  for  this  little  coin,  so  I  beg  you  will 
keep  it  as  a  proof  of  my  regard  for  you; 
the  money  you  shall  carry  to  your  wife  ; 
but  this  queer  shilling,  as  you  called  it, 
must  be  the  bond  of  friendship  between 
you  and  me,  and  remind  us  both  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  met." 

The  man  replied  only  by  a  silent  tear, 
a-nd  an  eye  beaming  with  gratitude  and 

VOL.  II.  d 
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pride;  so  true  it  is,  that  minds  are  some- 
times cast  in  a  mould  by  Nature  herself, 
capable  of  the  fin  est  sensibilities.  Sir  Theo- 
dore determined  that  the  first  act  of  his 
now  station  in  life,  should  be  to  place  this 
man  in  that  humble  independence  he  was 
50  well  calculated  to  adorn. 

The  severity  of  the  following  winter  was 
observed  to  have  a  decided  effect  on  the 
frame  of  the  good  old  gentleman ;  and  on 
that  account,  sir  Theodore  did  not  remain 
long  in  the  metropolis,  a  circumstance  de- 
sirable to  his  lady,  because  she  wished  much 
to  be  near  Miss  Sedgewood,  and  did  not 
find  that  the  charms  of  a."  Winter  in  Lon- 
don" repaid  her  for  the  loss  of  that  society 
which  had  been  so  dear  to  her  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  however  necessary  to  stop  some 
days  at  her  own  seat  in  Staffordshire,  where 
their  presence  was  the  signal  for  joy  and 
admiration;  they  returned  to  Sedgewood 
Park  in  April,  and  the  appearance  of  lady- 
Caroline  indicated  the  probability  of  her 
remaining  there  some  time.  Mr.  Sedge- 
wood was  now  become  weak  and  languid 
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in  the  extreme  ;  but  his  mind  and  his  heart 
survived  the  infirmities  of  his  body;  and  in. 
the  prospect  of  seeing  his  son  a  father,  he 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  only  remaining  good 
Heaven  could  bestow ;  but  this  very  emo- 
tion probably  hastened  his  departure,  as  he 
only  survived  the  return  of  his  beloved  son 
three  weeks,  when  he  gently  sunk  into  the 
sleep  of  d^ath,  in  the  arms  of  that  affec- 
tionate daughter,  who  had  been  to  him  a 
supporting  angel,  and  who  fondly  clung 
to  him,  with  increasing  affection  and  vigi- 
lance, to  the  last  moments  of  his  existence, 
and  wept  over  his  venerable  remains  with 
a  tenderness  but  seldom  equalled. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  first  led  Miss 
Sedgewood  to  the  Park,  and  taught  her  to 
partake  the  bliss  of  the  happy  parents; 
this  was  however  a  pleasure  not  purchased 
without  alloy,  for  the  health  of  lady  Caro- 
line was  long  so  extremely  delicate,  that 
her  anxious  husband  might  be  indeed  said 
to  "  rejoice  with  trembling/'  and  there 
were  times  when  solicitude  arose  to  agony; 
D  2 
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and  when  he  found  in  these  awakened  fears 
that  truth  he  had  once  dissipated,  "  how 
much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride/' 
she  was  again  about  to  become  a  mother; 
and  her  health  appeared  so  inadequate  to 
the  trial  that  awaited  her,  that  his  heart 
sunk  within  him  at  the  prospect  before 
him.  He  was  past  the  age  when  hope  ar- 
rays expectation  in  the  colour  of  our  wish- 
es, and  paints  the  future  as  lovely  as  it  is 
too  often  deceitful ;  and  the  depression  of 
his  spirits  was  such  as  almost  to  make  the 
evil  it  feared.  But  the  mind  of  lady  Caro- 
line was  as  firm  as  her  manners  were  gen- 
tle ;  she  saw  the  trembling  anxiety  of  her 
bosom's  lord,  and  she  called  all  the  powers 
of  religious  fortitude  and  pious  resignation 
to  her  aid,  neglecting  no  means  of  forti- 
fying her  health  and  spirits;  and  by  indul- 
ging her  -own  hopes,  awakening  those  of 
her  idolized  partner,  this  conduct,  the  re- 
sult of  enlightened  faith  and  native  energy, 
excited  by  cheerful  piety,  was  blest  in  the 
issue.  Lady  Caroline  presented  the  enrap- 
tured father  with  a  lovely  boy,  who  was 
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the  harbinger  of  health,  and  all  the  delight- 
ful occupations  of  maternal  love  to  his  mo- 
ther, who,  after  his  birth,  recovered  in  some 
measure  the  bloom  of  youth,  increased  in 
her  size,  without  losing  the  gracefulness  of 
her  figure,  and  was  allowed  to  become  a 
handsomer  woman  than  she  had  been  foe 
several  years. 

Doctor  Johnson  has  observed,  with  great 
truth,  that  young  couples  are  fondest  of 
each  other — old  ones  of  their  children  %. 
this  couple  might  be  truly,  said  to  enjoy 
and  to  communicate  both  these  species  of 
affection,  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  so 
that  it  was  not  possible,  without  going  to  a 
direct  breach  of  truth  in  all  its  parts,  for 
"  her  to  say  one  thing  to  her  neighbour," 
which  indicated  the  slightest  deficiency  in 
their  connubial  bliss;  the  manly  affection, 
the  dignified  tenderness  of  sir  Theodore, 
were  only  equalled  by  the  noble  sub- 
mission, the  confiding  love,  the  unobtru- 
sive fondness  of  his  Caroline;  and  even  the 
doatins:  admiration  each  evinced  towards 
their  lovely  and  promising  offspring,  ne~ 
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irer  made  them  for  a  moment  forget  the 
still  superior  claims  which  each  had  on  the 
other.  Sorrow  and  time,  those  awful  mo- 
nitors of  the  human  heart,  had  so  corrected 
those  little  absurdities,  or  trifling  petulan- 
cies,  which  even  the  best-concocted  natures 
will  at  times  display  in  the  morntide  of  life, 
that  a  perpetual  stream  of  peace  and  glad- 
ness solaced  their  evening  hours,  never 
disturbed  but  by  the  trifling  irregularities 
©f  infantine  error,  whose  "  tear,  forgot  as 
soon  as  shed,"  served  only  to  inform  them 
there  was  a  state  of  bliss,  even  more  per- 
fect than  that  which  they  enjoyed. 

As  a. tribute  of  respect  for  the  beloved 
memory  of  lord  Frederic  Ingleby,  the  heir 
of  sir  Theodore  Sedge  wood  received  his 
name.  When  this  boy  was  about  six  years 
old,  the  peace  of  this  happy  circle  was  dis- 
turbed, by  the  evident  decline  in  the  health 
of  Miss  Sedgewood,  who  was  recommended 
to  try  a  warmer  climate;,  and  as  she  was 
now  at  that  period  of  life  when  her  father 
had  experienced  much  benefit  from  the 
sir  of  Nice*  she  was  induced  tatry  it.     The 
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baronet  kindly  accompanied  her  acros3  the 
water;  and  soon  after  his.  return,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  that  she  was  com- 
fortably settled,  and  had  even  the  pleasure 
of  renewing  some  of  her  early  connexions.; 
but  he  observed  with  pain  that  this  journey 
had  renewed  also  those  painful  remem- 
brances of  the  departed,  whose  effect  he 
knew  but  too  well  how  to  appreciate ;  and 
he  could  scarcely  help  lamenting  that  the 
constancy,  which  was  a  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic virtue  in  the  Sedgewood  familyv 
should  have  so  often  been  accompanied  by 
sorrow.  From  this  sympathy  in  his  sister's 
feelings,  he  was  happily  withdrawn,  by  the 
cares  incident  to  him  as  a  father,  whose  de- 
lightful task  was  now  every  day  pressed  up- 
on him,  by  the  opening  talents  and  graces 
of  his  blooming  offspring. 

Adieu,  my  dear  madam  ;  if  you  are  in- 
clined to  meet  me  again,  I  flatter  myself, 
that  in  tracing  the  history  of  Frederic 
Sedgewood,  though  much  less  singular  than 
his  father's,  you  will  not  be  displeased, 
though  you.  should  find  the  character  oC 
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the  man,  rather  than  his  adventures,  the 
theme  of  my  next  story.  It  is  with  the 
heart  and  the  conduct  you  and  I  have  the 
most  to  do,  madam,  for  we  can   love  the 

one,  and  imitate  the   other;  whereas 

"  If  they  deserve  estimation,  sir." 
Estimation,  madam  !  he  was  the  most 
noble,  amiable,  simple,  enlightened,  and 
exalted  of  human  beings — you  will  excuse 
my  warmth ;  he  was  my  father,  madam; 
and  if  you  do  not  love  Mm,  by  the  love- 
like beam  of  my  grandmother's  blue  eyes, 
though  you  may  be  as  young  as  Hebe,  and 
as  beautiful  as  Venus,  I  could  love  my  aunt 
Barbara's  knitting-needles  better  than  you. 


CHAP.  III. 


"  Love  is- that  drop  Heaven  in  our  cup  has  thrown,. 
To  make  the  nauseous  draught  of  life  go  down." 

Caroline  and  Frederic  Sedgewood    were 
both  brought  up  by  their  parents,   who* 
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being  elderly  people,  had   nothing  better 
to    amuse   themselves  with;    and   though 
t( she  often  said  to  her  ne  ighbour"  the  poor 
children  must  inevitably  be  spoiled,  that 
the  girl  could  not  fail  to  be  a  dowdy,  and 
the  boy  a   milksop,  yet  in  spite  of  these 
prognostications,  it  so  happened  that  al- 
though Caroline  blushed  sometimes,  "  when 
wounded  at  the  deep  regard  she  drew,"  yet 
she  was  never  awkward,  that  her  person  was 
elegant,  her  manners  unconstrained,  though 
timid,  and  her  beauty  blended  the  happy, 
vivacity   of  her  aunt's  features,    with   the 
placid  dignity  of  her  mother's;  while  her 
mind,  without  perhaps  the  strength  of  ei- 
ther, yet  was  endowed  with  all  most   pre- 
possessing in.  each.     Frederic,  so  far  from 
being  a  milksop,  fit  to  be  tied  to  his  m^ 
ther  s  apron-strings,  was  active,   high-spi- 
rited, and  courageous  in  his  pursuits*  gen- 
tle and  conciliating  in  his  manners,    pos- 
sessing an  ardent  yet  penetrating  mind,  an 
acute  comprehension,  and  solid  judgment,, 
strong  passions,  but  controlling  reason £ 
d3 
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the  information  of  man,  and  the  ingenuous 
simplicity  of  youth,  were  in  him  singularly 
combined ;  since  it  can  rarely  happen  that 
the  whole  powers  of  such  a  mind  as  sir 
Theodore's,  can  be  applied  to  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  educating  a  son,  however  desirous, 
lie  may  be  of  undertaking  the  task;  since 
at  no  other  period  of  his  life  could  he> 
with  propriety,  have  withdrawn  from  the 
activity  of  public  avocations  demanded  by 
Ms  situation.  It  has  ever  been  observed, 
that  the  tenderness  evinced  by  grandsires* 
towards  their  second  offspring,  proves, 
jnore  indulgent  than  was  shewn  to  their 
own  children,,  and  is  generally  deemed  in- 
jurious, as  if  often  clashes  with  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parent.  In  my  father's  case> 
this*  species  of  indulgence  was  naturally  ex- 
perienced, as  his  father  was  of  the  age  a? 
grandfather,  in  the  common  course  of  events* 
would  have  been ;  but  his  mode  of  exci- 
ting the  confidence  of  his  child  interposed: 
with  no  o'her  authority  ;  he  was  therefore 
mever  suspected  of )  ielding  to  weakness,  in- 
stead of  reason,  the  common  accusation  «Jt 
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grandfathers,  a  suspicion  he  could  not  in- 
dulge from  the  conduct  of  any  person  about 
him,  since  he  found  such  an  universal  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  talents  of  his  father,  whose 
travels,  and  various  situations  in  life,  had 
combined  with  nature  to  give  him  a  marked 
superiority,  that  he  never  looked  upon  his 
instructor  and  guide  as  an  old  man,  further 
than  to  increase  his  love  and  veneration 
for  him. 

A  pleasant  intercourse  had  ever  been 
kept  up  between  this  family  and  that  of 
sir  Thomas  Frankland,  whose  daughters 
were  both  married  in  England;  and  when 
Caroline  Sedgewood  was  about  seventeen, 
the  eldest  of  these  ladies>  now  the  honour- 
able Mrs.  Walsingham,  pressed  her  parents 
so  much,  and  so  kindly,  to  permit  her  to 
spend  a  few  months,  under  her  cr*re,  in 
London,  that  they  were  at  length  induced 
to  consent,  though  they  felt  it  to  be  the 
separation  which  might  probably  be  only 
the  prelude  to  one  of  a  longer  date;  yet, 
as  their  daughter  must  go  into  the  world 
some  time,  and  could  not  enter  it  under  the 
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auspices  of  a  more  amiable  and  respect- 
able woman,  who  united  the  virtues  of  the 
matronly  character  with  the  vivacity  of  a 
fashionable  one,  they  considered  it  a  duty 
they  owed  to  their  child,  to  permit  her 
the  enjoyments  suitable  to  her  age  and 
rank ;  and  to  this  plan  they  conceded  the 
more  readily,  because  their  much-loved 
sister  had  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
turning once  more  to  her  native  country, 
and  proposed  meeting  her  niece  at  the 
liouse  of  their  mutual  friend  in  London  ; 
so  that  Caroline  was  thus  likely  to  experi- 
ence the  benefits  of  a  double  guardianship 
on  this  momentous  occasion;  and  under 
even  this  protection,  the  heart  of  the  ten- 
der mother  palpitated  with  anxiety,  on  the 
prospect  of  sending  her  into  that  world  of 
which  she  had  herself  seen  little  compara- 
tnely,  yet  from  which  she  had  suffered 
much-. 

Frederic  undertook  to  escort  Ms  sister 
to  Grantham,  at  which  place,  Mr.  and  Mrs; 
Walsingbam  kindly  gave  their  blooming 
guest  the  meeting*    Caroline  had  parted 
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from  her  parents  with  all  the  sensibility  of 
a  young  and  tender  heart;  but  expectation 
of  pleasure,  the  amusement  which  variety 
never  fails  to  inspire,  and  the  kind  atten- 
tions of  her  brother,  had  succeeded  in  dis- 
sipating her  sorrows;  and  she  met  her 
friends  with  a  face  so  glowing  with  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence,  as  to  excite  their 
warmest  admiration  ;  but  when  she  parted 
from  the  dear  companion  of  her  childish 
sports,  the  brother  to  whom  every  thought 
and  feeling  of  her  heart  had  been  imparted, 
she  felt  the  severest  pain ;  and  the  lovely 
relatives  were  torn  from  each  other,  dis- 
solved in  temporary  sorrow. 

Plays,  operas,  balls,  routs,  and  lovers, 
•soon  succeeded  to  their  usual  influence  on 
the  lively  Caroline;  and  every  letter  re- 
ceived for  some  time  by  the  delighted  pa- 
rents, evinced  the  pleasure  she  enjoyed, 
without  deducing  from  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  her  character.  At  length  she  spoke  of 
She  arrival  of  her  aunt,  for  whom  she  con- 
fessed she  had  not  hitherto-  felt  the  predfc 
lection  she  aught,  having  understood  that 
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her  aunt,  Mrs.  Barbara  Sedgewood,  was  an 
old  maid,  and  that  all  old  maids  were  very 
cross  people ;  on  the  contrary,  her  aunt 
appeared  quite  as  good-natured  as  her  mo- 
ther, which  was,  she  understood,  caused  by 
living  so  long  in  France,  which  must  be  a 
charming  place,  since  it  made  old  women 
as  agreeable  as  young  ones. 

The  heart  of  this  good  aunt  was  not  long 
without  experiencing  some  of  those  fears 
for  her  niece,  which,  though  very  slightly 
expressed,  tended  a  little  to  revive  her  pre-? 
judices,  and  therefore  prevent  that  un- 
bounded confidence,  which,  to  a  heart  so 
ingenuous  and  unguarded  as  Caroline's, 
might  have  been  invaluable.  A  new  visi- 
tant had  lately  appeared  at  Mr.  Walsing- 
ham's,  in  the  person  of  lard  viscount  Bor- 
yowdale,  a  near  relation  of  that  gentle-* 
man's,  who  was  just  returned  from  the 
grand  tour,  and  who  could  not  be  said; 
tike  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  have  tra^ 
veiled  for  nothing,  since  he  had  added  to  a 
line  person,  many  of  those  graces  which 
were  perhaps  best  acquired  by  mixing  hi 
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the  society  of  foreign  courts,  (as  foreign 
courts  stood  then),  and  many  of  those 
vices,  which  native  parts  and  industry  may 
acquire,  without  visiting  any  court  at  all ; 
and  while  his  manners  were  specious  enough 
to  deceive  an  older  head  than  Caroline 
SedgewootTs,  he  was  capable  of  vice,  to 
which  she  was  so  utter  a  stranger,  that  to 
have  attributed  it  to  any  human  being, 
would  have  appeared  to  her  an  atrocious 
falsehood;  but  to  think  of  charging  the 
amiable  lord  Borrowdale  with  it,  would 
have  been,  in  her  eyes,  sacrilege  at  least. 

Two  young  men  of  rank,  both,  amiable 
and  worthy,  though  of  different  descrip- 
tions, had  sought  the  favour  of  this  lovely 
girl;  but,  at  her  in  treaties,  had  disconti- 
nued their  addresses,  without  engaging  her 
father  in  their  behalf:  the  latter  of  these 
had  been  known  to  the  viscount  abroad, 
and  had  enjoyed  a  preference  in  the  eyes, 
©f  a  certain  lady,  which,  though  unsought 
lor  by  him,  had  nevertheless  excited  the 
pique  of  lord  Borrowdale,,  who  could  rtofc 
seadiiy   forgive  even  an  act  of  md&m* 
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tional  rivalry.  The  beauty  of  Caroline  first 
drew  the  viscount's  attention  :  but  he  con- 
sidered her  too  mere  a  country  girl,  to  en- 
gage  him  further,  until  he  perceived  the 
devotion  of  the  lover  alluded  to;  and  from 
this  moment  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
supplant  him,  though  without  forming  any 
positive  designs  as  to  what  he  should  do 
with  her,  matrimony  not  forming  any  pari 
of  his  system  at  present. 

It  was  easily  perceived  by  aunt  Barbara* 
that  Caroline  was  but  too  fond  of  the  insi- 
dious Borrowdale;  and  that  he  was  insidi*- 
ous,  and,  as  she  feared,  unworthy  of  her 
niece,  she  had  too  little  doubt,  from  many, 
concurrent  testimonies,   given  by  circum- 
stances rather  than  persons ;  for  Mrs.  Sedge- 
wood,  as  she  now  called  herself,  though  she 
would  not  listen  to  what  she  said'  to  hep 
Heighbour,  yet  felt  it  aduty  closely  to  an^ 
alize  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  him  tor 
whom  such  a  prize   as  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Caroline  must  be*  given.     She   had 
remarked  in   the  eye  of  the  viscount,  a£ 
some  times,  the  haughty  glance  of  pride* 
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and,  at  others,  the  licentious  beam  of  liber- 
tine effrontery;  from  his  own  conversa- 
tion, she  learnt  that  his  associates  in  France 
were  men  considered  the  most  profligate 
among  the  noblesse ;  and  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  a  jewel,  so  nurtured  by* 
parental  tenderness,  and  so  endowed  by 
the  partial  hand  of  nature,  should  be  wasted 
on  the  selfish  heart  of  a  spendthrift,  miser, 
or  a  brutal  voluptuary;  and,  without  as- 
signing her  reasons,  she  urged  the  parents 
to  recall  their  daughter,  adding  her  own 
earnest  desire  of  revisiting  Fairborough. 

This  desire  was  given  to  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham  as  the  reason  why  Caroline  must  visit 
Sedgewood  Park,  sooner  than  originally 
had  been  proposed;  and  it  did  not  pre~ 
possess  the  young  lady  more  in  favour  with 
her  aunt;  and  though  she  did  not  cavil  at 
the  decree,  yet  she  was  evidently  hurt  by 
it. 

When  lord  Borrowdale  understood  that 
Caroline  was  going  to  be  removed  so  soon, 
be  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  she 
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had  really  got  more  hold  upon  his  heart 
than  it  was  his  intention  any  person  should 
ever  possess ;  but  as  it  was  easier  to  put  the 
flame  out,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  regular 
course  of  things,  than  endeavour  to  extin- 
guish it  by  reason,  or  philosophy  he  con- 
sented to  become  a  benedict  for  her  sake, 
seeing  it  was  impossible  to  compass  her  in 
any  other  way,  guarded,  as  she  was,  by 
Walsingham,  a  man  of  honour,  and  watched 
by  the  old  hyena  of  an  aunt,  whose  inge- 
nuous countenance  had  long  since  led  him 
to  suppose,  that  notwithstanding  her  long. 
residence  in  France,  she  was.  extremely 
contracted  in  her  opinions,  and  had  pride 
enough  for  a  peeress. 

Thus  precipitated  into  measures  he  was 
not  inclined  to  adopt,  but  which  were  pre- 
ferable to  losing  so  lovely  a  creature,  who 
was,  in  addition  to  her  other  charms,  be- 
come extremely  fashionable,  the  viscount 
preferred  his  suit,  and  was  heard  with  that 
tender  trepidation  which  proved  that  one 
heart,  at  least,  was  interested  in  the  affair; 
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the  blushing  girl  referred  him  to  her  aunt, 
and  the  aunt  referred  him  to  her  brother, 
the  baronet. 

The  viscount  was  easier,  now  the  affair  was 
m  train ;  and  he  therefore  took  the  trouble 
to  scrawl  a  half-intelligent  letter  tosirTheo- 
dore,  in  a  style  so  totally  different  to  what 
the  good  man  would  have  addressed  on  a 
similar  occasion  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  was 
exceedingly  puzzled  what  to  think  of  it; 
for  even  a  very  strong  understanding  might 
be  puzzled  by  the  nonchalance  of  a  lover, 
as  lovers  went,  only  thirty  years  ago  ;  so 
my  grandfather,  according  to  his  invariable 
practice,  laid  the  letter  before  his  wife, 
took  his  hat,  and  walked  into  the  park,  in 
somewhat  of  a  pensive  mood,  feeling,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  that  his  pretty  Ca- 
roline lay  heavy  at  his  heart. 

My  grandfather  was  always  accustomed 
to  cogitate,  on  every  subject  which  required 
cogitation,  in  a  long  narrow  slip  of  ground 
on  one  side  of  the  park,  which  was  screened 
from  the  road  by  a  stone  wall  on  one  side, 
and  a  hollv-hedge  on  the  other,  so  high, 
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that  it  required  a  tall  person,  like  himself; 
to  look  over  it,  which  he  seldom  did  when 
thus  musing.  He  had  taken  several  turns, 
and  had  been  considering  some  phrases  in 
the  viscount's  letter,  in  which,  by  appear- 
ing sure  of  Caroline's  affections,  and  no- 
thing doubting  of  her  father's  grateful  a6- 
quiescence,  he  had  a  little  wounded  the 
delicacy  of  the  baronet,  who,  where  a  lady 
was  concerned,  was  the  most  sensitive  crea- 
ture in  existence,  and  he  was  somewhat 
condemning  his  daughter  for  her  too  early 
susceptibility,  when,  through  a  partial 
opening  in  the  hedge,  he  saw  his  son  trip- 
ping  along,  the  picture  of  youth  and  acti- 
vity ;  the  sight  never  failed:  to  give  plea- 
sure, and  the  baronet  stood  still,  inwardly 
exclaiming — "  Why,  to  be  sure,  I  do  feel  a 
Jittle  uneasiness,  lest  Caroline  should  have 
suffered  this  young  sprig  of  nobility  to 
think  my  daughter  could  be  cheaply  won  ^ 
but  let  me  be  thankful  that  this  is  my  only 
source  of  care,  and  it  is  probably  height- 
ened above  the  occasion  :  woman,  however 
amiable,  is  weak;  now  there  is.  a  steady 
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propriety  in  my  son,  far  beyond  his  years; 
he  will  never——" 

At  this  moment  the  curate  of  Fairbo* 
rough's  youngest  daughter,  who  was  scarce- 
ly Caroline's  age,  and  had  been  her  fre- 
quent companion,  was  seen  crossing  the 
road  home,  at  a  little  distance  from  Frede- 
ric: she  hesitated;  but  he  did  not  go  to- 
wards her  path,  though  he  wished  her  a 
good  evening;  so  she  stood  still,  and  in- 
quired— "  If  he  had  heard  lately  from  his 
sister?" 

Common  politeness  required  that  Frede- 
ric should  step  up  to  her;  he  did  so,  and 
answered,  by  saying — "  Yes,  you  know  I 
sent  you  a  letter,  that  came  inclosed  in  my 
frank,  on  Friday.'' 

Betsey  was  always  pretty;  and  convinced 
that  Frederic  must  feel  the  real  reason  of 
her  stopping  to  ask  this  question,  she  blush- 
ed very  becomingly  ;  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty stammered  out — "  Oh  yes  !  true,  I 
had  forgot !  I  have  been  taking  the  answer 
to  lady  Caroline  ;  but,  you  know,  she  might 
have  sent  something  else." 
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"  So  she  did/'  said  Frederic,  smilingly 
throwing  his  arm  round  Betsey's  waist, 
"  she  sent  you  a  kiss,  Betsey." 

"  So-so,  so-so,"  said  my  grandfather,  ab- 
solutely reddening  himself,  "  here's  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  work  truly !  the  world  is" 
certainly  turned  upside  down  ;  where  have 
my  eyes  been  the  last  six  months,  I  won- 
der." 

The  baronet  returned  hastily,  anxious  to 
shew  his  new  lights  and  new  anxieties  to 
her  who  was  the  faithful  repository  of  his 
hopes  and  fears;  they  had  just  agreed  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  business,  when  Fre- 
deric entered  the  apartment  to  supper ;  the 
disembarrassed  air  he  wore  reassured  his 
father  in  one  sense,  for  he  thought,  had  his 
heart  been  engaged,  he  would  have  been 
too  happy  to  have  appeared  at  ease  ;  and 
he  felt  the  more  inclination  to  call  him  an 
impudent  puppy;  and  certainly  the  old 
gentleman's  eyes  said  as  much,  more  than 
once ;  but  Frederic  was  engaged  in  a  bu- 
siness that  claimed  all  his  attention,  and  the 
glance  of  anger  was  darted  at  him  unseen* 
and  therefore  unheeded. 
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*'  You  have   a  good  appetite  to-night, 
sir/'  said  the  baronet. 

"  Most  excellent,'*  said  Frederic;  <c  I 
take  every  thing  before  me,  you  see,  sir." 

"  I  have  indeed  perceived  you  take  more 
than  you  ought  to  do  to-night,  Frederic, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  My  dear  father,  you  surprise  me ; 
young  people,  with  good  appetites,  are  na- 
turally subject  to — to " 

"  To  indulge  themselves,  when  good 
things  are  thrown  in  their  way  ;  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  inform  you,  that  when  rea- 
son and  virtue  denies  what  Nature  prompts, 
a  wise  man  will  renounce  her  lessons." 

The  eyes  of  Frederic  were  opened  ;  and 
the  glowing  blushes  of  Betsey  were  trans- 
ferred from  her  cheek  to  his  own  ;  the 
knife  and  fork  dropped  from  his  hand;  and, 
unable  to  look  up,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
table-cloth,  with  an  earnestness  as  great  as 
if  his  existence  depended  on  decyphering 
the  figures  in  the  damask. 

How  lovely,  yet  how  evanescent  these 
traits  of  ingenuous  modesty,  this  purer  es- 
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sence  of  virtue,  known  only  to  the  bloom 
of  opening  life,  and  fated  to  expire  in  the 
withering  atmosphere  of  that  world  to 
which  the  youthful  possessor  advances  with 
a  fearless,  but  delusive  step  ! 

The  incidents  of  this  evening  were  suc- 
ceeded by  events  of  the  most  interesting 
nature.  Aunt  Barbara  and  her  lovely  niece 
returned  to  the  Park ;  Frederic  was  sent  to 
college;  the  lord  viscount  Borrowdale 
followed  to  pay  his  addresses  in  form  ;  and 
as  Caroline  declared,  with  the  utmost  in- 
nocence and  earnestness,  that  she  loved 
liim,  and  was  convinced  she  could  never 
love  any  oilier  man,  and  good  aunt  Barbara 
did  not  assign  any  strong  reasons  against 
the  match,  he  was  admitted  as  a  lover,  and 
the  time  for  the  nuptials  arranged,  which 
was  going  quite  as  far  as  lady  Caroline 
could  think  proper  on  a  first  visit ;  and  the 
marriage,  it  was  agreed  should  take  place 
when  Caroline  attained  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen. 

At  the  time  when  it  had  been  expected 
that  the  marquis   of  Blandington  would 
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Iinve  married  Mrs.  Barbara  Sedgewood,  ten 
thousand  pounds,  as  a  marriage-portion, 
had  been  placed  in  the  funds  by  her  wor* 
thy  uncle,  and  his  will  confirmed  the  boon: 
during  the  life  of  her  father,  it  had  remain- 
ed an  accumulating  deposit  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  he  did  not  alter  the  disposi- 
tion of  it;  for  having  lived  to  see  his  son 
married  to  a  lady  five  years  older  than  his 
daughter,  he  thought  it  possible  that  after  - 
his  death,  Barbara  might  still  change  her 
single  state  ;  and  though  he  was  anxious  to 
give  much  to  his  son,  yet  the  fine  fortune 
he  received  with  lady  Caroline  rendered  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  rob  his  daughter  of  her 
uncle's  boon,  whether  she  required  it  as  a 
marriage-portion  or  not.  It  had  ever  been 
the  custom  of  the  Sedgewoods  to  give  small 
fortunes  to  their  daughters,  whether  they 
could  afford  it  or  not ;  and,  exclusive  of  this 
bequest,  Mrs.  Barbara  Sedgewood  had  only 
five  thousand  pounds;  so  that,  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  the  baronet  requested 
her  to    use  the  interest    of  this   sum,    as, 

VOL.  II.  s 
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otherways,  she  could  not  possibly  live  with 
any  degree  of  comfort;  and  she  had  accord- 
ingly done  so  ;  but  she  now  declared  it  was 
her  express  pleasure  that  this  sum  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  express  use  of  the 
.  future  viscountess  Borrowdale,  reserving 
only  to  herself  the  right  of  settling  it  upon 
the  bride  in  the  way  and  manner  she  judg- 
ed best,  and  which  she  gave  the  parties 
to  understand,  should  be  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  hus- 
band's interference,  a  conclusion  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  enamoured  Caroline,  des* 
troyed  all  the  merit  of  the  boon;  nor  did 
the  baronet  approve  it;  but  though,  in  ge- 
neral, of  the  most  pliable  nature  imagin- 
able, aunt  Barbara  was  here  inflexible,  and 
the  deeds  were  executed  according  to  her 
will. 

When  the  wedding  took  place,  Frederic 
was  present  on  the  joyful  occasion,  and  was 
much  importuned  by  the  bride  to  accom- 
pany her  to  her  new  habitation ;  but  as  he 
thought  that  his  parents  would  be  very- 
lonely  without  him  when  she  was  gone,  he 
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declined  the  invitation,  a  circumstance  that 
rejoiced  them  much,  as  little  Betsey  was 
gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  aunt  in  Warwick- 
shire, and  was  not  likely  to  return  during 
his  vacation.  The  worthy  couple  wrere  in- 
deed sensible  of  a  great  privation  in  their 
daughter's  society;  but  as  she  was  nobly 
married,  and  to  a  man  to  whom  she  was 
tenderly  attached,  they  conceived  it  their 
duty  to  rejoice  in  the  establishment  which 
deprived  them  of  her  society,  and  clung  to 
each  other  more  closely  to  supply  the  loss; 
and  the  alarm  they  had  experienced  on  their 
son's  account  being  removed,  the  clouds 
were  dispersed  from  their  bosoms,  and  all 
again  was  peace ;  but  when  Frederic,  after 
passing  the  long  vacation  at  home,  again 
returned  to  Oxford,  when  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  the  crack  of  his  whip,  or  the  tramp- 
ling of  his  horses  feet,  was  no  longer  heard, 
there  wras  a  calm  in  the  house,  which  even 
declining  life,  and  the  peaceful  solitude  it 
courts,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  ex- 
changed for  the  hilarity  his  presence  in- 
spired. 

e2 
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When  his  return  was  announced,  the 
hearts  of  the  fond  parents  were  so  delight- 
ed, that  they  resolved  instantly  on  setting 
out  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing them  at  the  inn,  above  seventy  miles 
from  home,  so  delighted  the  affectionate 
youth,  that  perhaps  he  would  not  have 
pressed  the  hand  of  a  beloved  mistress  to 
his  lips  with  more  fervency,  than  he  took 
that  of  his  mother;  nor  could  the  fondest 
ardour  of  youthful  friendship  have  em- 
braced its  object  with  more  ardour,  than 
that  with  which  he  welcomed  his  venerable 
dire. 

Having  gone  rapidly  through  the  first 
part  of  their  journey,  they  were  inclined 
to  return  leisurely,  and  enjoy  the  beauties 
which  Frederic  pointed  out  to  them,  and 
which  his  vivacity  displayed  in  new  co- 
lours; but  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
keep  pace,  at  ali  times,  with  their  youthful 
conductor,  he  was  generally  left  to  ramble 
about  in  the  evenings,  to  seek  amusement 
in  the  town  or  village  where  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode  for  the  night. 
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At  the  village  of  Norton,  Frederic  ram- 
bled out  to  vievv  the  fine  effrcr  of  a  setting. 
sun,  as  it  was  gently  decl'  ng  behind  the 
parsonage-house,  which  lie  remarked  as 
being  the  prettiest  place,  of  that  descrip- 
tion, he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  was  turning 
from  thence  through  the  church-yard,  when 
his  attention  was  struck  by  the  affecting 
figures  two  little  girls  presented,  carrying 
between  them  a  paper  garland,  which  they 
were,  as  he  supposed,  goiftg  to  place  on  the 
grave,  or  hang  in  the  church,  in  honour  of 
some  deceased  relative.  His  eye  was  not 
more  quick  to  trace  the  beauties  of  a,  de- 
clining sun,  illuminating  a  majestic  land- 
scape, than  his  heart  to  cntcv  Into  the  sor- 
rows of  these  little  mourners;  but  fearful 
of  disturbing  them  in  this  tribute  of  tender 
duty,  he  stood  still,  behind  the  projecting 
porch,  till  they  arrived  at  the  door,  when 
one  of  them  tapt  gently  at  it,  and  then  list- 
ened, as  if  to.  catch  the  sound  of  footsteps,. 
the  elder  saying — "  We  will  wait,  Sally, 
for  I  know  she'll  come — she  always  tells^ 
truth,  you  know." 
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In  a  few  moments  the  door  was  opened 
in  the  inside,  and  the  children  went  in; 
when  they  had  entered  the  body  of  the 
church,  he  heard  the  poor  frabes  sobbing 
audibly;  and  finding  the  door  was  not 
shut,  he  followed  to  console  them,  not 
knowing  how  far  the  purpose  m?ght  be 
effected,  by  the  woman  who  had  opened 
the  door. 

Frederic  stept  very  light ;  and  his  ear 
was  instantly  arrested  by  a  female  voice  of 
such  tender  sweetness,  that  he  felt  fearful 
pf  intruding  on  the  presence  of  one,  whose 
cfTice  was  evidently  that  of  a  consoling  an- 
gel ;  from  the  sound  of  the  voice,  he  con- 
cluded the  speaker  was  near  the  commu- 
nion-table ;  and  stepping  into  a  seat,  which 
was  high  enough  to  conceal  him,  and  yet 
in  a  proper  direction. to  assist  his  view 
through  the  screen,  he  turned  his  eyes  to- 
wards the  place,  at  the  very  moment  when 
a  young  and  elegant  female  was  rising 
from  her  knees;  a  white  muslin  cloak, 
which  she  wore,  was  thrown  back,  and  her 
bonnet  was  laid  on  the  pavement;   her 
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hands  were  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  de- 
vout adoration-,  and  her  eyes  were  turned 
to  Heaven;  her  complexion,  which  was 
exquisitely  fair,  was  heightened  by  the 
deep  sensibility  displayed  in  her  features; 
and  the  tears,  which  still  moistened  her 
glowing  cheeks,  and  the  last  rays  of  light, 
which  darted  through  the  casement  of  co- 
loured glass,  and  "  shed  a  dim  religion? 
light"  on  surrounding  objects,  while  they 
fell  upon  her  white  garments,  the  garland 
that  lay  at  her  feet,  and  the  innocent  faces 
©f  the  infant  suppliants,  altogether  pre- 
sented a  picture  alike  striking  to  the  eye., 
and  endeared  to  the  heart ;  and  Frederic 
gazed  on  the  fair  vision  before  him,  as  if 
he  beheld  it  in  a  dream,  and  dreaded  lest 
he  should  awake  again  to  the  common  ob- 
jects of  existence ;  yet  the  manner  ir*- 
which  this  lovely  and  engaging  being  ex- 
horted her  little  auditors  to  comfort,  was- 
so  consistent  with  simple  unaffected  duty* 
and  good  sense,  as  bespoke  her  at  once  not 
more  alive  to  sublime  piety,  than  free  from- 
enthusiasm;  and  Frederic  recovered  fronx 
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the  idea  that  he  had  beheld  an  angel,  to  be 
convinced  that  he  was  near  an  amiable  and 
elegant  voting  woman. 

The  beautiful  stranger  had  hung  the  sim- 
ple tribute  of  love  on  the  place  appointed, 
and  was  leading  the  child ren  from  the 
church,  when  another  pretty  girl  hastily 
ran  down  the  aisle,  of  an  agreeable  person, 
but  a  complexion  so  different,  as  to  be- 
speak her  a  friend,  not  a  sister — M  My  dear 
Emily,"  said  she,  hastily,  u  what  can  have 
led  you  here  ?  I  have  been  seeking  you 
this  half  hour;  my  brother  wants  you  sad- 
ly ;  but,"  added  she,  on  seeing  the  chil- 
dren, "  you  have  the  best  possible  excuse. 
Go  home,  my  good  girls;  I  have  sent 
some  broth  for  your  father,  and  an  apple- 
pie  for  you/' 

The  children,  dropping  grateful  curtsies 
to  both  the  ladies,  withdrew ;  when  the 
first  looking  wistfully  after  them,  said — 
"  Ah,  Emily,  those  babes  are  indeed  at  a 
bappy  age;  with  them  the  c  tear  is  indeed 
forgot  as  soon  as  shed,'  and  the  pious 
drops,  shed  on  a  mother's  grave,  cease  t© 
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rend    the  heart  when   they  have  bedewed; 
the  cheek  ;  but  if  I  should  be  so  wrerchedt 
as  to  share  their  sufferings,  I  think  mv  sor- 
rows could  have  no  end" 

"But,  my  dear  Arabella,  whv  will  von? 
distress  yourself  by  presges  that  have  h-'ie 
foundation  at  present ■?  I  trust  our  nexti 
accounts  of  Mrs.  Dermot's  health  will  re- 
better;  but  if  they  should  not,  I  am  cer- 
tain your  reason  and  religion  will  alike 
teach,  you  not.  to  sorrow  as  one  without, 
hope." 

At  this  moment   the  ladies  passed   near* 
the  seat  where  Frederic,  fearful  of  alarming; 
them,   had    sat    down;  and   he  heard   the 
former  answer  this  appeal  by  a  sigh  so  pro- 
found, that  it  seemed  to  penetrate  his  very 
soul;  they    passed   forward  to    the   door;, 
and  as  he  heard,  the  key  grate  in  the  lock,  > 
he  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  necessity  of 
breaking  silence,  however  unwillingly  ;  he- 
darted  forwards,  exclaiming  —"  Ladies!  la- 
dies !"  the  door  was  difficult  to  lock,  being 
too  ponderous  for   their  hands;,  and   the; 
*3.. 
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voice  alarmed  them  so  much,  that  they 
both  precipitately  abandoned  it.  Frederic 
opened  the  door  just  as  they  were  leaving 
the  porch  in:  terror;  but  his  appearance 
relieved  them  of  part  of  their  fears,  though 
it  overwhelmed  Miss  Dermot  with  confu- 
sion, which  was  so  fully  partaken  by  Frede- 
ric, that  the  other  young  lady  was  the  only 
person  who  had  the  use  of  her  tongue> 
and  she  made  such  a  stammering  apology 
for  the  oversight  she  had  so  nearly  com- 
mitted, that  her  claims  to  the  proper  use 
of  this  organ  might  certainly  be  deemed 
dubious. 

Frederic  was  no  churl  of  his  services  in 
general;  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
might  have  given  him  a  hint  to  see  the  la- 
dies safe  home — but  it  did  not;  for  when 
they  turned  down  the  path  which  led  to* 
the  vicarage,  he  set  out  on  that  which  led 
towards  the  little  inn;  but  when  he  arrived 
at  the  wicket  which  shut  the  consecrated 
ground,,  he  turned  round  to  watch  the  last 
glimpses,  of  a  form,  which  he  imagined 
could  never  he  erazed  from  his  memory* 
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and  saw  an  elegant  young  man;  in  an  uni- 
form, give  them  the  meeting,  and  taking  a 
hand  of  each,  draw  it  under  his  arm,. and- 
walk  away,  as  Frederic  fancied,   with:  the 
pride  of  gratified  and  triumphant  love. 

u  This  is  the  brother  she  spoke  •of," 'said: 
Frederic,  "  I  suppose — Umph — pshaw  ! — 
damn  him !" 

"  Bless  me,  sir,  I  had  mo  idea  your  far- 
ther would  have  been  so  wicked/' 

No  more  had  I,  ma'am,  till  I  felt  as  he- 
did  ;  he  was  wrong,  dreadfully  wrong,  es- 
pecially after  the  truly-sublime  emotions 
he  had  so  lately  experienced,  and  expe- 
rienced with  as  much  tenderness  towards  his •. 
fellow-creatures,  and  as  much  sincerity  to- 
wards his  Maker,  as  any  human  being  could. 
do  ;  but,  alas  !  poor  human  nature  is  sadly- 
subject  to  fits  and  starts,  in  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  parts  of  its  nature;  and  I  as- 
sure you,  if  it  will  mend  the  matter  at  all, 
that  the  wicked  Frederic  had  no  sooner 
damned  the  poor  captain,  than  he  bestow- 
ed the  same  compliment  upon  himself  for 
having  done  so  ;  and  this  was  the.  first  time- 
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in  his  life  he  had  ever  been  betrayed  into 
expressions  so  ridiculously,  wicked  ;  for,  as. 
he  said,  "  what  was  the  girl  to  him?" 

When  Frederic  returned,  he  was  so  silent 
and  pale,  that  both  his  parents  instantly  in- 
Quired  where  he  bad  been?  and  if  be  was 
well? 

"  Quite  well;  I  have  been  walking  in 
the  church."^ 

"  You  have  not  see&a  ghost,  I  hope,  my 
boy?" 

u  I  have not:* 

As  Frederic  could  not  talk,  he  went  to 
bed ;  but  as  he  could  not  sleep,  he  got  up 
again,  paced  about  his  chamber  till  the 
dawn;  and  then  fell  asleep,  to  dream  about 
church-yards  and  angels;  in  which  employ- 
ment he  was  occupied,  when  his  mother, 
who  had  been  rendered  uneasy  from  his, 
appearance  the  night  before,  entered  hk 
room,  and  awakened  him. 

When  Frederic  saw  the  preparation  for 
their  return,  his  heart,  felt  very  sad ;  net 
slipped  out  of  the  room,  and,  hy  some  i%% 
^uiries,  sqob  learnt   where  the  children* 
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who  had  lately  buried  their  mother,  lived. 
He  entered  their  cottage,  and  found  the 
father  slowly  recovering  from  the  same  fe- 
ver which  had  been  fatal  to  his  wife;  he 
there  learnt  that  Miss  Dermot  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  vicar,  who  had  been 
dead  near  ten  years;  that  her  mother  was, 
for  some  reason,  called  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Dermot ;  the  man  did  not  know  why, 
unless  it  was  because  she  was  extraordinary 
good  like — "  But/'  said  he,  sighing,  «  good 
as  she  is,  she  cannot  'scap  sufT'rin,  andsoa't 
doctor  has  sent  her  into  forrin  parts,  where 
her  brother  lives,  to  see  if  she  can  get  up, 
her  luikes  agin,  for  they  say  as  how  th'  sun 
allays  shines  there  ;  and  may  God  grant  he 
may  shine  good  luck  upon  she,  says  every, 
one  i'  this  parish, " 

"  I  am  surprised  that  her  daughter  did 
not  accompany  her/'  said  Mr.  Sedgewood.. 

"  Why,  snr,  she  wouldn't  go  for  to  take- 
her  child  sitch  a  long  ways,,  being  az  how,y 
she  thot,  poor  thing,  she'd  be  far  better  in 
her  own  country  like,  with  his  reverence 
and  Miss  Montague ;  for  you  see  the  young 
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ones  be  quite  like  sisters  and  brothers^ 
bejng  all  brout  up  together  like/' 

"  True,"  said  Frederic,  taking  out  his 
purse. 

"  To  be  sure,  people  say  as  how,  when 
young  Montague  be  made  a  right  captain, 
he'll  marry  Miss  Dermot." 

The  purse  dropr  instinctively  back  into 
Frederic's  pocket,  though  his  heart  made 
a  positive  remonstrance  against  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

"  But  zumhow  my  heart  misgives  me 
at  that'll  never  be ;  '  many 's  the  slip  'tween 
the  cup  and  the  lip/  you  know,  sir." 

*  Take  this,  my  good  friend,"  said  Frede- 
ric ;  "  I  shall  conle  your  way  again  in  about 
two  months,  and  I  hope  then  to  find  you 
much  better ;"  so  saying,  he  dropt  the  wil- 
ling purse  on  the  poor  man's  table,  ran 
from  the  cottage,  and  mounting  his  horse, 
flew  after  the  carnage,  as  if  he  had  taken 
the  wings  of  th^  wind. 

During  this  period  of  his  stav  at  the 
park,  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  very  much 
altered;  really,  the  ladies  said,  these  nastj 
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universities  did  nothing  but  spoil  young 
men  ;  Fredenc  Sedgewood  could  neither 
laugh,  dance,  nor  sing,  as  he  used  to  do : 
the  men  were  confident  that  the  women 
were  right  for  once,  for  he  could  neither 
argue,  hunt,  ride,  fence,  or  do  any  thing, 
as  he  used  to  do;  and  his  mother  observed, 
that  he  had  no  pleasure  like  that  of  walking 
for  hours  together  in  the  long  avenue, 
when  the  leaves  were  falling  around  him, 
or  laying  listlessly  in  some  far  distant  sum- 
mer-house ;  she  was  certain  he  was  unwell, 
though  he  never  complained — and  out  of 
spirits,  though  he  sometimes  gave  loose  to 
a  burst  of  affected  merriment. 

((  I  can  remember  being  much  in  this 
way  when  I  first  knew  you,  Caroline,"  said 
the  baronet;  "  but  then  I  was  turned  five- 
and-twenty,  and  was  seriously  in  love;  and 
Prederic  is  only  nineteen,  of  course  that 
cannot  be  the  case  with  him." 

"  Yet,"  said  lady  Caroline,  with  a  tender 
smile,  "  I  believe  his  mother  was  seriously 
affected  with  the  same  disorder  before  she 
was  his  age;  aiida  you  know,  we  appie- 
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hended  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  slight 
paroxysm  eighteen  months  ago." 

The  baronet  became  suspicious ;  he 
watched  his  son  narrowly  ;  and  one  day, 
when  Frederic  had  left  his  usual  haunt  of 
the  lonely  summer-house,  he  stole  in,  and 
actually  found  scraps  of  poetry  laying  all 
around,  a  symptom  which,  in  his  eyes,  af- 
forded irrefragable  proof  of  poor  Frede- 
ric's state  being  almost  desperate,  which 
the  perusal  of  his  motley  numbers  but  toQ 
soon  confirmed,  as  they  ran  thus: — 

*<  Yes,  it  is  sweet — how  sweet  to  lie 

Among  these  withering  flowers, 
And  breathe  my  woes  in  many  a  sigh, 

Beneath  the  blighted  bow'rs ! 

"-  In  vain  may  Pleasure  fill  her  bowl, 

Or  weave  her  wreaths  for  me ; 
More  dear  the  pang  that  rends  my  soul, 

Since  felt,  dear  maid,  for  thee." 

. w  Very  fine,  truly  \"  said  my  grandfather; 
f*but  however  delightful  to  you,  it  is  hv  no 
means  sweet  to.  your  father,,  young  man/* 
taking  up.  another  scrap*  oa  which  he  readr-* 
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'    Whate'cr  Ambition's  chaplet  flings, 
On  heroes  brows,  or  scepter'd  kings, 
The  lure  of  pomp,  the  pride  of  powY, 
Or  cloister'd  learning's  wiser  hour, 
I  fly — and  scorn  th'  unfeeling  train, 
Untaught  to  prize  the  tender  pain ; 
Untaught  to  feel  the  blissful  smart, 
That  softens,  while  it  wounds  the  heart." 


"  Mighty  good  indeed,  master  Frederic  !  so 
then  all  your  hopes,  honours,  and  talents, 
of  which  I  have  been  so  proud,  and  to 
which  I  have  looked  so  fondly,  are  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  sonnet  on  your  mistress's 
eyebrow,  who,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  a  dairy- 
wench,  or  a  bedmaker's  daughter;  but  let 
us  see  what  comes  next  in  this  repository 
of  sentimental  nonsense :" — 


*  'Twas  not  those  eyes  of  starry  light 

Which  stole  my  heart  away, 
No !  'twas  the  soul,  more  heavenly  bright, 
That  darted  on  my  raptur'd  sight, 

With  beams  of  purer  ray. 
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"  'Twas  not  those  lips  of  rosy  dew 
Which  'woke  the  kindling  flame, 
No !  'twas  the  sigh  so  sadly  true, 
That  from  those  melting  pleaders  flew, 
And  pierc'd  my  trembling  frame." 


u  So  you  think,  I  dare  say/'  said  the  baro- 
net ;  "  but  take  my  word  for  it,  that  if  the 
eyes  had  been  placed  in  an  ugly  face,  a 
very  good  soul  would  have  looked  out  at 
the  window  without  being  noticed ;  and  if 
the  mouth  had  been  wide,  and  the  lips 
shrivelled,  Frederic,  the  sigh  would  not 
have  kindled  any  flame  in  your  veins  of  a 
very  dangerous  nature,  however  deep  it 
might  have  been.*' 

.  The  re-entrance  of  Frederic  interrupted 
this  soliloquy;  he  perceived  the  papers  in 
his  father's  hand ;  and  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  say  whether  the  blush  on  his  cheek 
arose  more  from  anger  or  shame ;  but  it 
was  certainly  a  compound  feeling— he  was 
silent. 

The  baronet's  vexation,  at  an  accident 
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which  he  had  predetermined  should  not 
lake  place  for  some  years,  gave  way  the 
moment  he  saw  any  thing  that  evinced  dis- 
tress in  his  darling  son  ;  and  throwing  the 
papers  on  the  table,  he  held  out  both  his 
hands  towards  him,  saying — <c  You  must 
not  be  angry  with  me,  Frederic ;  you  and 
I  have  been  so  little  used  to  have  any  se- 
crets between  us,  that H 

"Angry!  good  God,  sir!  angry  with 
you !  I  should  hate  myself  if — if  I  were  cap- 
able of " 

(<  Anger  and  love,  my  good  fellow,  are 
nearly  akin  ;  and  if  you  have  felt  such  a 
passion  towards  me,  it  has  been  excited  by 
circumstances  so  little  in  unison  with  my 
general  conduct,  that  it  is  no  wonder  yours 
was  for  a  moment  warped.  But  let  us  now 
understand  one  another;  grant  me  your 
confidence,  and  I  will  give  you  my  assist- 
ance ;  believe  me,  my  son,  we  are  both  too 
much  interested  in  what  concerns  the 
other,  to  have  a  divided  sentiment." 

Frederic,  overcome  with  this  kindness, 
rushed  to  the  open  arms  of  his  father,  and 
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confessed  the  weakness  he  could  not  con- 
ceal ;  but  this  confession  did  not  therefore 
arise  from  making  a  virtue  of  necessity — 
no,  it  was  the  genuine  confidence  of  affec- 
tion, veneration,  and  gratitude. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  blame  in  all  this," 
said  the  baronet,  "  nor  any  thing  decidedly 
to  lament:  you  admire  a  lovely  girl,  who 
is,  by  birth,  a  gentlewoman ;  so  far  it  is  well; 
you  apprehend  she  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
engaged  ;  but  you  are  not  sufficiently  in-  * 
formed  on  this  subject  to  preclude  hope, 
for  which  reason  you  very  wisely  nourish, 
despair,  and  by  the  indulgence  of  a  passion, 
only  blamable  in  its  excess,  are  destroying 
your  health,  burying  your  talents,  and 
blasting  the  just  expectations  of  your  mo- 
ther and  myself,  and  by  that  means,  pre- 
paring for  yourself  a  portion  of  self-re- 
proach, of  whose  bitterness  you  have  at 
present,  thank  Heaven,  no  conception/* 

Frederic  answered  by  a  deep  sigh. 

"  You  are  sensible  that  you  are  too 
young  to  form  a  matrimonial  connexion 
immediately,  even  if  every  other  circutur 
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stance   attending   the  affair  was  agreeable 
to  your  wishes." 

"    Certainly,    certainly,"   said    Frederic, 
sighing  again. 

"  Then,  my  dear  boy,  painful  as  it  will 
be  to  part  with  you.  I  really  think  the  best 
plan  for  you  to  pur sye,  will  be  to  set  out  on 
your  travels  immediately,  and  endeavour  so 
far  to  amuse  your  mind,  as  to  prevent  this 
infant  flame  from  consuming  your  health, 
and  preying  on  your  peace  ;  this  effort  is 
due  to  yourself  and  to  me:  if,  on  your 
return,  the  worth  of  this  young  lady  still 
holds  your  affections,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  involve  your  future  happiness,  depend 
upon  your  father's  ready  concurrence  with 
your  wishes,  for  I  am  convinced  that,  in 
such  a  case,  your  happiness  will  be  indeed 
bound  up  in  hers." 

*'  But,  in  the  meantime,  she  may  be- 
come the  wife  of  another — remember  that, 
my  dear  sir." 

"  There  seems  little  probability  of  that, 
since,  from  your  account,  sue  is  still  very 
young;  and  the  promotion  of  her  admirer 
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must  take  place  before  her  marriage:  it  is 
indeed  possible,  that  if  you  were  to  seek 
her  affections  now,  the  more  splendid  pros- 
pects your  situation  presents,  might  induce 
her  to  forego  her  present  half-formed  con- 
nexion ;  but  surely,  Frederic,  that  is  not 
the  preference  you  can  wish  to  obtain  iff? 

Again  the  blood  rushed  in  impetuous 
currents  to  the  cheek  of  Frederic  ;  and  he 
declared — "  That  he  would  not  owe,  to  a 
preference  so  founded,  even  the  posses- 
sion of  an  angel;  but  he  was  convinced 
that  the  mind  of  Miss  Dermot  was  incap- 
able of  stooping  to  accept  him  on  such 
grounds." 

*/'  Probably,"  said  the  baronet;  "  but 
she  has  a  mother,  and  may  have  other 
friends,  to  whom  she  might  concede  from 
duty  and  affection,  and  who  would,  doubt- 
less, give  the  preference  to  you,  whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  lieutenant,  or  the 
wishes  of  the  young  lady.  Believe  me, 
Frederic,  a  heart  so  warm,  and  a  mind  so 
delicate  as  yours,  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
woman  who  is  bound  to  you  for  life,  feels 
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for  you  a  sentiment  of  such  decided  prefe- 
rence, as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt 
upon  your  mind  as  to  the  motives  which 
made  her  yours  ;  think  on  this,  my  son,  not 
with  the  impassioned  fondness  of  a  boy, 
but  the  reflection  of  a  man,  on  the  most 
serious  occasion  which  can  possibly  claim 
his  attention  ;  and  consider  too  what  may 
be  the  feelings  of  the  young  man  whom 
you  are  anxious  to  supplant,  and  how  far 
they  ought  to  be  objects  of  your  conside- 
ration ;  let  not  that  passion,  which  ought 
to  purify  the  heart  where  it  resides,  im- 
plant a  spirit  of  selfishness,  which  never 
took  place  in  yours;  and  whatever  may  be 
your  future  destiny,  preserve  the  proud  and 
consoling  reflection,  that  you  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  amiable  being  to  which  your 
heart  aspires,  for  that  sensation  alone  is  in- 
valuable ;  it  preserved  your  father  through 
ages  of  sorrow  ;  and  I  trust,  my  son,  it  may 
give  a  zest  to  your  enjoyment  through 
years  of  happiness.'' 

There  was  a  spring  in  Frederic's  heart,  of 
even  more  than  love,  towards  his  venerable 
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parent,  on  hearing  him  thus  allude  to  the 
merits  of  the  lovely  being  of  whom  he 
knew  so  little,  and  yet  so  much,  as  it  con- 
vinced him  that  his  good  mentor  was  truly 
struck  with  the  excellence  of  a  heart,  which 
a  few  minutes  had  revealed  more  fully,  than 
years  of  common  acquaintance  might  have 
done:  he  perfectly  accorded  with  the  pro- 
priety of  all  his  father  advanced ;  and 
though  his  heart  would  tremble  for  its  fu- 
ture hopes,  it  ceased  to  ache  with  that  lan- 
guishment  which  had  of  late  depressed  it; 
and  they  both  returned  to  lady  Caroline,  so 
like  what  they  had  ever  been  till  lately, 
that  she  met  them  with  the  tear  of  pleasure 
beaming  in  her  maternal  eye,  and  which 
was  soon  dropt,  on  the  little  history  of 
past  feelings  related  by  her  son. 

A  very  worthy  man  was  soon  engaged  as 
tutor  for  Frederic ;  and  in  the  bustle  of 
preparation,  the  sorrow  of  parting  was  si- 
lenced, though  not  forgotten  :  when  the 
fond  parents  looked  upon  him,  and  re- 
membered their  own  age,  and  the  shocks 
their  constitutions  had  received  in  early 
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life,  they  scarcely  dared  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice to  which  they  had  led  him ;  and  there 
were  moments  when  each  fondly  longed  to 
press  him  in  their  arms,  and  beseech  him 
to  stay,  and  close  those  eyes  in  peace, 
which  felt  as  if  they  should  sicken  at  the 
light  when  he  had  departed. 

An  author*,  well  read  in  the  human 
heart,  has  said — "We  can  prescribe  bounds 
for  our  own  aggrandizement ;  but  where 
is  the  parent  that  is  not  ambitious  for  his 
child?"  Sir  Theodore  had  long  set  his 
mind  on  seeing  his  son  fill  that  seat  in  par- 
liament, held  by  his  ancestors  for  many 
generations;  but  which  his  own  infirmi- 
ties had  induced  him  to  resign,  and  which 
had  since  been  less  worthily  occupied.  To 
this  point  he  had  long  looked;  and  as  he 
could  not  bear  that  a  son,  whom  he  consi- 
dered, and  with  great  justice,  superior  to 
any  young  man  of  his  acquaintance,  should 
p.ot  possess  every  possible   advantage,  he 

*  Genii?. 
=TOL.  II.  F 
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had  long  made  up  his  mind  to  parting  with 
him,  for  such  a  time  as  would  enable  him 
to  make  the  accustomed  tour ;  and  as  his 
love  affair  seemed  to  render  a  temporary 
absence  of  still  more  importance,  he  strug- 
gled with  himself  to  obtain  the  composure 
and  courage  requisite  for  the  trial,  and 
communicate  it  to  his  tender  partner. 
They  had  both  indulged  in  the  fair  dreams 
natural  to  minds  so  prepossessed,  and  had 
hoped  to  see  their  son  united  to  some  wo- 
man of  family,  and  fortune  equal,  or  supe- 
rior, to  his  own  ;  but  at  the  same  time  had 
determined  never  so  to  controul  his  incli- 
nation on  that  subject,  as  either  to  involve 
his  own  feelings,  or  theirs,  in  the  sorrow 
arising  from  such  contention,  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  to  them  both ;  but  their 
reason,  and  even  their  affection,  forced 
them  to  delay;  and  while  they  sympathized 
with  the  feelings  of  their  son,  they  could 
not  think  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
placed  a  subject  of  real  regret;  for  they 
had  already  found  that  their  dear  Caroline 
had  been  married  too  soon,  even  to  the 
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man  she  fondly  loved ;  and  that  neither 
the  splendour  of  her  alliance,  nor  even  her 
tender  attachment,  had  power  to  insure 
her  the  happiness  she  merited.  The  vis- 
count, no  longer  gratified  by  the  admira- 
tion she  excited  in  public,  and  possessing 
no  taste  for  the  simple  elegance,  and  un- 
obtruding  virtues  of  her  society  in  private, 
had  already  found,  in  the  amusements  of  the 
turf  and  the  gaming-table,  pleasures  more 
suited  to  his  vitiated  nalate;  and  the  heart- 
wounded  parents,  though  but  acquainted 
with  a  small  portion  of  his  errors,  already 
had  learnt,  with  sorrow,  that  their  daugh- 
ter's fortune  was  appropriated  to  expences 
of  such  a  destructive  nature,  as  to  shew 
that  aunt  Barbara  had  proved  herself  the 
only  judge  in  the  family,  when  she  threw 
the  strong  fetters  of  the  law  over  the  for- 
tune she  had  so  nobly  bestowed  upon  her 
niece. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

I  drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Goldsmith. 

The  sudden  departure  of  Frederic  alarmed 
all  the  town  of  Fairborough.  Says  she  to 
her  neighbour — "  Poor  Mr.  Sedgewood  is 
going  off  in  a  consumption,  and  they  are 
getting  him  into  a  warmer  climate  as  soon 
as  possible ;  or  else  he  is  in  love  with  some 
improper  person,  and  they  are  sending  him 
out  of  the  way  ;  I  should  not  wonder  if  it 
was  with  some  haberdasher's  daughter  at 
Oxford." 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  'tis  Betsey  Fair- 
love,  for  I  know  his  father  once  caught  him 
courting  her  in  the  park  on  hi$  knees,  and 
swearing  eternal  fidelity ;  and  so  she  was 
sent  off  to  her  aunt  above  a  year  ago;  and 
she  is  coming  home  next  week;  so  the  mat- 
ter is  plain  enough. " 

In  the  course  of  a  week,  it  was  known  to 
every  body  in  Fairborough  that  the  baro- 
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net  had  prevented  an  elopement,  had  dri- 
ven his  son  from  his  presence  in  disgrace, 
had  made  his  will,  and  disinherited  him. 
Some  said  he  was  cruel;  others  that  he  was 
only  prudent ;  but  all  agreed  as  to  the 
facts,  which  were  incontrovertible;  and 
although,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  curate's 
pretty  daughter  was  followed  home  by  the 
handsome  son  of  a  rich  Warwickshire  far- 
mer, and  was  made,  by  her  good  father, 
*'  bone  of  his  bone,"  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  family,  and  apparently  of  the  bride, 
yet  it  was  still  whispered,  that  the  whole 
affair  was  of  sir  Theodore's  managing,  for 
his  steward  had  been  seen  to  go  to  his  ban- 
ker the  very  morning  before  the  marriage, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  the  curate  was 
breakfasting  with  the  baronet,  which  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  giving  the  poor  gen- 
tleman money  ;  and  it  was  known  that  la- 
dy Caroline  had  made  Betsey  a  present  of 
her  wedding-clothes ;  and  when  the  poor 
thing  left  her  ladyship,  though  she  smiled, 
yet  it  was  plain  she  had  been  cry- 
ing; so  that  altogether,  there  was  some* 
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tiling  in  it,  though  it  could  never  be  sifted 
rightly  to  the  bottom. 

White  she  was  thus  obligingly  employed 
in  finding  out  the  weak  parts  of  a  very  sim- 
ple transaction,  and  which  was  too  common 
to  have  engaged  a  less  penetrative  genius, 
than  that  which  is  so  supereminently  be- 
stowed on  the  second-sighted  scandal-seer, 
Frederic  was  persuading  himself,  that  it 
would  be  a  most  dishonourable,  not  to  say 
cruel  thing,  if  he  did  not  go  so  far  out  of 
his  road,  as  just  to  see  how  the  poor  man 
was  going  on,  to  whom  his  visit  might  be  a 
matter  of  importance,  and  who  had  been 
taught  to  expect  it  even  earlier  than  this. 

Mr.  Bailey,  his  tutor,  had  no  objection 
to  the  arrangement,  for  he  loved  to  witness 
the  active  benevolence  of  youth;  and 
though  he  thought  a  letter  might  have  an- 
swered the  purpose,  yet  he  would  not  cast 
a  damp  on  the  ingenuous  ardour  of  his 
young  friend,  wisely  concluding,  that  a 
further  intercourse  with  the  world  would 
do  that  without  his  interference ;  so  they 
travelled  to  Norton  together;    but  when 
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arrived  there,  Mr.  Bailey  proposed  faking 
a  stroll  round  the  village,  while  his  young 
friend  paid  a  charitable  visit  to  the  sick 
man,  justly  concluding,  that  in  such  cases, 
the  left  hand  should,  according  to  the  di- 
vine rule,  be  unacquainted  with  the  actions 
of  the  right  hand,  a  conduct  he  was  the 
more  inclined  to  pursue,  from  having  ob- 
served that  the  modesty  of  his  pupil  was 
invincible. 

When  Frederic  arrived  at  the  poor  man's 
hut,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
he  was  at  his  labour  in  the  fields;  but  the 
little  girls  joyfully  ran  out  to  inform  him 
the  good  gentleman  was  come  again:  du- 
ring their  absence,  Frederic  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  that  the  appearance  of 
the  habitation  was  improved  during  his  ab- 
sence, a  circumstance  that  ought  to  have 
given  him  pleasure;  but  only  served  to 
convince  him  that  love,  and  not  benevo- 
lence, had  led  his  footsteps  thither. 

The  husbandman  quickly  returned  with 
his  children;  and  joy  sparkled  in  his  eyes 
one  moment  on  beholding  his  benefactor, 
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which  was  as  quickly  followed  by  a  tear. 
Frederic,  on  seeing  this,  forgot  his  own 
eager  wishes,  and  asked  only — u  If  it  were 
in  his  power  to  relieve  the  distress  he  wit- 
nessed?" 

"  Noa,  sir:  God  love  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me;  thanks  to  you  and  the 
leadies,  I  be  set  on  my  legs  now,  and  I 
wants  for  nothing ;  but  you  cannot  give 
me  my  wife  again ;  and,  without  her,  the 
world's  of  very  little  use  to  me,  as  it  were." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  that  time  would  con* 
sole  you  for  your  loss,  my  good  friend."' 

"  Maist  foaks  says  soa;  but  I  can't  say  it 
does :  when  I  was  very  ill,  I  didn't  think 
soa  much  about  it ;  and  I  seldom  said  what 
I  felt ;  for,  thinks  I,  poor  Mary  has  'scaped 
frae  a  troublesome  world,  and  its  my  duty 
to  bear  her  loss  like  a  man  ;  but  now,  sir, 
that  I'm  strong  again,  and  your  honour  has 
bin  soa  good  to  me,  and  every  thing  goes 
well,  as  it  were,  I  feel  perfectly  lost  for 
want  o.'  my  poor  wife,  to  take  her  share  o' 
my  comforts.  Oh,  sir,  you're  a  young 
man  now,  and  have  health,  and  riches,  an  a 
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vast  deal  of  pleasure  and  prosperity ;  but 
I'll  venter  to  say  yenivverhadsitch  a  sweet 
feel  at  your  heart,  as  you  ivill  have,  when 
you  are  making  the  woman  you  love  hap- 
py ;  for  what's  the  use  o'  riches  and  gran- 
deur, as  one  may  say,  but  just  to  put  it 
all  in  her  lap,  as  I  would  ha'  done  wi'  your 
honner's  giniries,  an  said,  there,  Mary,  take 
'em,  and  please  thyself,  my  good  girl?" 

This  simple  harangue  had  a  faithful  echo 
in  the  heart  of  Frederic,  who  had  a  thou- 
sand questions  at  the  end  of  his  tongue  ; 
but,  as  bereft  of  the  power  of  uttering  one, 
he  observed — u  I  hope  your  children  will 
comfort  you." 

M  Certainly,"  said  the  man,  with  an  air 
of  assenting  melancholy,  "  they  are  good 
children,  and  a  great  blessing,  as  one  may 
say  ;  and  I  wish  for  her,  becase  she  tuke  so 
much  pleasure  in  them." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  ladies?  that  is,  I 
mean  has  Miss  Montague  visited  you 
lately?" 

"  Oh  yes,  1  sees  'em  baith  often.  Young 
f  3 
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Mr.  Montague  be  gon  to  his  regiment. 
Look,  sir ;  that  be  the  old  gentleman's  car- 
riage coming  down  the  back  road ;  he 
maistly  goes  out  on  a  airing  at  this  time  o* 
day." 

"  He  keeps  a  carriage  then  ?" 

"Why  yes,  sir,  in  a  plain  kind  of  way 
now-a-days:  he  was  once  far  richer;  but 
he  was  boond  for, a  friend,  and  lost  all  his 
money;  so  he  parted  with  two  servants, 
and  drew  in  like  ;  and  he  would  have  sould 
his  carridge,  becase  for  why,  he  wanted  to 
promote  his  son ;  but  the  young  maa 
wouldn't  hear  of  it,  say  what  he  would." 

{e  He  is  a  noble  fellow,''  said  Frederic,, 
exulting  in  the  virtue  of  his  rival,  with  ge- 
nerous admiration. 

"  Why  aye,  sir,  he's  as  gen'rous  as  a 
prince;  but  still  he's  not  quite  as  good  as 
he  should  be  i'  sum  things,  for  people  do 
say  he's  a  little  wildish  like;  but  when  he's 
married  and  settled,  we  do  hope  he'll  be 
good." 

,  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Bailey  was  seen 
advancing  with  a  hasty- step,  and  a  look  of 
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so  much  importance,  that  his  young  friend 
felt  himself  called  on  to  meet  him;  he 
therefore  bade  the  cottager  a  hasty,  but 
kind  adieu,  putting  a  guinea  into  the  hands 
of  each  of  his  children,  which  he  would 
have  kissed,  for  the  sake  of  her  who  had 
done  it  before  him,  had  not  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  true  motive  prevented  him,  as 
he  was  now  under  the  eye  of  his  tutor,  who, 
though  perfectly  unsuspicious  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  heart,  was,  in  one  sense,  an 
object  of  conscious  fear:  the  good  man 
now  told  him,  that  he  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  meet  with  an  old  friend  in  the 
person  of  the  vicar,  whose  carriage  he  had 
met  in  his  rambles,  and  who  had  made  him 
promise  to  return  with  him  to  tea,  which 
was  now  ready  ;  and  he  therefore  begged 
that,  if  the  invitation  was  agreeable,  he 
would  not  lose  a  moment. 

The  invitation  was  accepted,  with  a  plea- 
sure that  was  visible  in  the  lightened  eye 
and  quickened  step  of  the  young  man  ; 
but  in  spite  of  his  endeavours  to  repress 
it,  his  heart,  like  that  of  Miss  Dermot,  made 
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such  an  intolerable  bumping,  that  his 
tongue  could  not  speak  so  as  to  be  heard  s 
and  his  cheeks  really  blushed  intolerably 
at  the  rude  interruption  it  gave  him;  so 
that  between  blushing  and  bumping,  his 
nerves  were  so  discomposed,  that  he  had 
actually  been  many  minutes  in  the  parlour 
of  Mr.  Montague,  and  had  received  two 
cups  of  tea  from  the  fair  hands  of  his 
daughter,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  toast 
from  those  of  her  lovely  companion,  be- 
fore the  whirl  in  his  brain  had  subsided, 
and  he  was  capable  of  perceiving  that  the 
chairs  stood  still  in  the  room;  and  that  Mr. 
Montague  having  twice  asked  his  opinion* 
required  an  answer. 

By  a  violent  effort,  Frederic  so  far  reco- 
vered the  use  of  his  wits,  as  to  convince  his 
auditors  that  they  were  more  within  his 
reach  than  Orlando's  had  been ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  replied  induced 
Mr.  Montague  to  push  the  conversation  ; 
but  Frederic  finding  he  had  done  all  that 
was  in  his  power,  and  observing  an  instru- 
ment in  the  room,  eagerly  escaped  from 
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politics  to  music,  and  begged  the  ladies  to 
favour  him.  They  both  rose  with  diffi- 
dence, but  that  readiness  to  oblige,  which 
would  itself  have  been  a  charm  ;  and  per- 
formed several  duets,  in  a  style  of  superior 
excellence;  afterwards,  Miss  Dermot  sung 
several  songs,  in  a  voice  so  sweetly  plain- 
tive, and  with  that  simple  soul-subduing 
harmony,  which  speaks  more  to  the  heart 
than  the  car,  that  the  enraptured  Frederic 
forgot  every  lesson,  either  his  own  pru- 
dence or  his  father's  had  suggested,  and 
beheld  only  the  angelic  being  who  had  first 
met  his  eye  in  the  form  of  Piety  personi- 
fied, and  who  now  realized  to  his  heart  all 
it  had  imagined  of  perfection. 

The  moment  of  rapture  must  be  short, 
and  Frederic's  were  cut,  by  Miss  Montague 
observing — "That  her  brother  and  Arabel- 
la had  been  accustomed  to  sing  duets  toge- 
ther." Frederic  was  silent;  the  language 
of  ecstacy  died  on  his  tongue.  "  Per- 
haps," said  Miss  Montague,  H  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  supply  his  place?" 
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s<  He  had  all  the  inclination  in  the  world; 
but— but " 

"  But  one — No  buts,"  said  Mr.  Bailey, 
rising,  "lam  certain,  you  can  and  must, 
my  dear  sir,  comply  with  the  lady's  wishes 
s — I  can  answer  for  your  power." 

tc  Her  zvishes/'  said  Frederic,  internally,. 
as  lie  thought;  but  the  words  had  escaped 
in  a  sigh,  so  gentie,  and  yet  so  deep,  that  it 
wafted  them  at  once  to  the  ears  of  both  the 
lovely  girls  ;  from  thence  to.  their  hearts,- 
and  at  last  lodged  them  in  their  cheeks, 
where  they  sat  glowing  like  rubies,  and: 
might  |iave  told  a  secret  \\t\\e  known  to  the 
wearers,  if  there  had  been  any  one  present 
to  read  them  ;  but  no  such  interpreter  was 
to  be  found  in  this  artless  circle  ;  and  they 
passed  without  comment.  Frederic  took 
the  part  assigned  him,  and  sung  till  even 
Mr.  Bailey,  who  loved  music,  was  tired; 
and  the  good  vicar  was  asleep  in  his  chair. 

All  things  have  an  end,  and  so  had  this 
visit;  but  the  impression  it  left  had  no> 
end  on  the  heart  of  Frederic 
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Our  travellers  stopped  next  at  the  house 
of  viscount  Borrowdale  in  Piccadilly;  the 
much-loved  brother  was  received  by  the 
viscountess  with  tears  of  tender  joy  ;  she 
looked  ill;  but  being  on  the  eve  of  becom- 
ing a  mother,  accounted  for  it ;  and  as  the 
baronet  had  concealed,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  suspicions  of  the  viscount's  character 
from  his  son,  Frederic  found  himself  more 
happy  in  this  meeting,  than  a  few  hours  be- 
fore he  had  thought  possible. 

The  viscount  was  so  obliging  as  to  dine 
at  home,  in  compliment  to  his  guest,  whom, 
in  the  evening,  he  introduced  to  a  small 
party,  who  were  engaged  in  play  at  the 
house  of  a  woman  of  quality,  kindly  offer- 
ing to  take  him  under  his  own.  wing,  as  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  be  fledged,  now 
he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  on  his 
travels. 

Frederic  thought  this  was  very  brotherly, 
and  thanked  him  with  the  cordiality  due  to 
his  kindness;  but  informed  him,  that  as  he 
should  not  play,  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion for  his  protection. 
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"  Rfdiculous!  my  dear  fellow,  you  will 
be  laughed  at  by  all  (he  company." 

"  Then  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
leave  the  company. " 

M  Who  will  indulge  in  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter the  moment  your  back  is  turned,  if 
they  do  not  affront  vou  to  vour  face.*' 

(e  The  first  will  not  hurt  me,  and  the  se- 
cond may  cost  the  person  who  attempts  it 
rather  more  than  a  gambler  will  be  willing 
to  risk,"  said  Frederic,  in  a  pretty  strong 
tone,  being  aware  that  their  conversation 
was  overheard. 

The  viscount  would  have  laughed  at 
what  he  called  the  Fairborough  philosophy 
of  nineteen;  but  it  was  more  convenient 
to  conciliate  the  family  of  his  wife,  and  he 
therefore  played  little  himself  on  that  even- 
ing ;  and  on  the  next,  he  willingly  left  the 
brother  and  sister  to  the  enjoyment  of  each 
others  society,  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
singham.  He  had  better  have  partook  it, 
for  he  came  off  a  terrible  loser;  and  found 
it  necessary  to  strip  the  youth,  he  had  af- 
fected to  guard,  of  the  sum  which  he  aj*» 
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prehended  the  baronet  had  equipped  him 
with ;  and  he  therefore  invited  a  party  to 
his  own  house,  having  heard  Frederic  de- 
clare, that  as  it  was  the  last  evening  he 
should  be  in  London,  he  would  devote  it 
to  his  sister,  whom  he  would  escort  to  the 
Opera. 

On  the  return  of  these  affectionate  rela- 
tives, the  viscount  seized  his  prey,  de- 
claring that  as  it  was  in  his  own  house, 
Frederic  must  join  his  party,  or  it  would 
be  considered  a  tacit  affront,  in  other  words, 
an  insult  to  his  visitors,  who  were  men  of 
the  very  first  quality. 

<c  But,  my  lord,  I  have  no  money,  at  least 
to  spare.*'  , 

te  Pshaw  !  did  I  not  see  you  change  a 
bank-note  of  a  thousand  pounds  this  morn- 
ing?" 

tc  True  ;  and  if  you  had  observed  fur- 
ther, you  would  have  seen  me  inclose  six 
hundred  and  fifty  of  it  instantly,  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  I  contracted  yesterday," 

"  Umph!  you  have  more  cunning,  good 
brother   of  mine,  than  I  gave  you  credit 
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for.  You  were  at  Brookes's  yesterday,  it 
seems,  while  I  gave  you  credit  for  prosing 
with  the  women  at  WalsinghamV 

u  I  was  not  at  Brookes's;  nor  do  I  ever 
play.'* 

iC  Some  bona  roba  has  found  out  that  you 
were  an  honest  Yorkahireraan — ah,  Frede- 
ric!" 

"  A  woman  is  the  last  thing  in  my  head, 
at  present — that  is,  a  woman  of — of " 

ff  Aye,  aye,"  said  the  viscount,  "  so  says 
your  f.ice  ;  and,  upon  my  soul,  blushing 
becomes  you  so  well,  I  could  wish  to  blush 
like  you,  silly  as  ins;  you  will  soon  get 
rid  of  this  wauvaise  horde,  so  be  easy. 
Come,  let  us  try  your  luck  at  hazard;  I  will 
humour  your  scruples,  now  I  find  you  are 
poor;  we  will  only  try  for  your  odd  fifty." 

"  That  fifty,  my  lord,  I  paid  for  your  la- 
dy this  morning,  in  the  purchase  of  child- 
clothes  for  your  expected  heir/' 

His  lordship  obtained  his  wish  of  look- 
ing silly,  and  even  of  blushing,  much  soon- 
er than  he  expected  ;  but  as  shame  is  a 
sensation  great  men  cannot  submit  tox  he 
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affected  to  be  angry,  and  inquired — "  If 
lady  Borrowdale  had  been  so  impertinent 
as  to  borrow  this  money,  under  pretext  of 
having  none,  which  Frederic  must  be  aware 
was  false,  since,  unless  she  was  damnably 
extravagant,  the  old  maid's  gift  was  suffi- 
cient to  supply  her  personal  expences?" 

"  Be  careful,  my  lord,5'  said  Frederic, 
"  how  you  dare  to  asperse  my  sister,  or 
any  woman  who  is  a  Sedgewood  ;  your  la- 
dy did  not  ask  me  for  the  money  ;  but  I 
was  unintentionally  a  witness  of  her  refu- 
sing to  pay  the  bill,  assigning  the  true 
cause,  that  she  had  not  the  means;  and  as 
I  had  never  heard  one  of  my  family  pressed 
for  money  before,  it  was  natural  that  I 
should  supply  a  want,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
became  a  reflection  on  the  family,  and 
which  decidedly  proves,  that  when  wives 
are  fond  of  their  husbands,  it  is  of  little 
use  how  closely  the  cares  of  their  relatives 
may  tie  their  settlements,  since  lady  Bor- 
rowdale's  expences  speak  for  themselves, 
unless  indeed  she  games  in  private,  in  which 
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case,  I  think  your  lordship  ought  to  claim 
the  interference  of  my  father." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  ut- 
tered awoke  the  keenest  resentment  in  the 
bosom  of  the  viscount,  who  saw  that  even 
the  silent  acquiescence  of  his  wife  could 
not  prevent  the  world  from  viewing  him 
in  his  true  light,  and  that  his  selfish  con- 
duct towards  fter,  and  his  lavish  expences 
towards  himself,  could  not  be  disguised 
from  her  family,  whose  interference  could 
not  fail  to  discover  his  meanness,  much 
more  fully  than  it  had  hitherto  appeared, 
and  would  probably  awake  a  spirit,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  dormant  in  her;  he  was 
therefore  obliged  to  conceal  his  rancour; 
but  he  forbore  to  press  Frederic  further  to 
play ;  but  having  a  run  of  tolerable  luck, 
he  was  enabled  so  far  to  keep  his  temper, 
as  to  part  with  him  with  civility,  and  even 
to  accord  some  portion  of  kindness  to  his 
wife,  who,  on  her  part,  was  overcome  with 
sorrow,  on  thus  losing  again  the  brother 
she  so  fondly  Joved  ;  and  so  much  was  fee 
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affected  by  her  situation,  that  he  would  not 
set  out  till  he  had  written  an  earnest  re- 
quest to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Barbara  Sedgewood, 
beseeching  her  to  overlook  her  dislike  of 
lord  Borrowdale,  and  visit  his  sister  on  the 
approaching  occasion. 

These  painful  circumstances,  by  occupy- 
ing and   agitating    the  mind  of  Frederic, 
kept  him  from  sinking  again  into  that  state 
of  supine  languor  natural   to  a   lovesick 
swain,  and  especially  to  one  who  was  placed 
in  a  state  of  such  singular  suspense,  and  on 
the  eve  of  quitting  the  country  without  the 
power    of  ending   it.     It  proved  to   him 
likewise,  that  overwhelming  as  the  passion 
had  appeared  on  its  first  attack,  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  in  love,  without  being  so 
lost  to  all  the  duties  and  interests  of  life,  as 
he  had  appeared  to  be  ;  and  from  this  con- 
sideration arose  the  resolution  to  adopt  his 
father's  advice,  "  to  perfect  his  character 
for  the  sake  of  her  he  loved;"  a  mode  of 
conduct  which  is  certainly  the  best  of  all 
those  various  modifications  by  which   this 
passion  may  be  distinguished,  and  which 
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renders  it  in  some  characters  almost  a  vir- 
tue, since  it  is  the  parent  of  many. 

The  travellers  pushed  forward  with  avi- 
dity ;  they  reached  Canterbury  the  same 
•evening,  where  they  slept,  and  retired  so 
early,  that  Frederic  found  himself  in  a  bed 
adjoining  to  a  room  where  a  lively  party 
appeared  to  be  met,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
joying the  evening ;  and  as  his  room  was 
only  parted  by  a  wainscot,  he  was  effectu- 
ally forbidden  to  sleep;  he  therefore  suf- 
fered his  thoughts  to  wander  back  two  hun- 
dred miles  northward  of  the  country  he 
was  now  quitting ;  and  gave  a  deep  sigh 
to  the  memory  of  those  delicious  hours  he 
had  passed  at  the  vicarage,  exactly  a  week 
ago  that  evening ;  and  he  fancied  that  the 
modest  blush  which  mantled  in  the  cheek 
of  Arabella  on  their  parting,  indicated  more 
than  the  adieu  of  a  common  acquaintance. 
As  he  pursued  this  idea,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  timid  lover,  (and  every  lover 
must  be  timid  who  is  sincere,)  he  was 
roused  by  the  distinct  exclamation  of  a 
person    in     the    adjoining    apartment — 
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<e  Zounds,  Montague,  what  are  you  about? 
how  can  you  bet  in  this  odd  manner?  de- 
pend on  it,  the  promotion  you  received  this 
morning  will  not  warrant  this — remember 
Fortune  is  a  slippery  jade,  and  you  ought 
not  to  expect  too  much  of  her." 

A  short  and  angry,  though  indistinct,  re- 
ply was  all  that  Frederic  could  hear  of  the 
answer;  but  his  curiosity  was  effectually 
roused  to  find  himself  so  near  his  rival,  to 
learn  that  the  -man  to  whom,  though  a  rival, 
he  had  accorded  his  admiration,  and  whose 
promotion  he  had  effected,  and  who  was  at 
this  moment  indulging  in  a  propensity,  of 
nil  others,  the  most  destructive  to  connu- 
bial happiness,  was  altogether  so  sudden 
a  check  to  his  feelings  in  one  sense,  and  so 
strong  an  impetus  in  another,  that  it  be- 
came impossible  not  to  listen  :  he  found 
that  captain  Montague,  on  receiving  the 
commission  he  had  forwarded  him  to 
Hastings  that  morning,  had  come  over  to 
meet  a  party  of  his  friends  at  Canterbury  ; 
he  could  learn,  from  the  frequent  hints 
thrown  out  to  him  by  some  of  the  party, 
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that  he  was  subject  to  this  vice,  which  ac- 
corded with  what  the  poor  man  had  said  of 
his  being  a  c<  little  wildish ;"  and  Frederic 
observed,  with  sorrow,  that  from  what  he 
could  gather,  he  had  involved  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  render  his  new  rank  of  little 
use  to  him,  for  some  months  to  come;  he 
gathered  sufficient  information  of  him  to 
learn  that  he  was  a  thoughtless,  good-hu- 
moured young  man,  capable  of  great  vir- 
tues, and  subject  to  great  errors,  more  cal- 
culated to  adorn  his  profession,  than  to 
bless  the  quiet  scenes  of  domestic  life. 

Though  gaming  was,  of  all  others,  the 
vice  against  which  Frederic  had  determined 
to  set  his  face,  yet  he  could  not  resolve  to 
leave  captain  Montague  in  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him,  without  making  an 
effort  to  relieve  him ;  for  he  had  adopted 
the  idea,  that  a  man  of  his  description 
would  not  think  of  marrying  for  some  years 
at  least ;  and  that  if  he  presumed  only  to 
consider  himself  the  brother  of  Arabella, 
he  was  entitled  to  his  regard  some  way;  he 
appeared  at  this  distance  to  be  the  only 
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link  which  bound  him  to  her;  and  strange 
as  it  was,  he  could  not  renounce  it :  he 
therefore  left  a  note  for  the  captain,  in- 
closing him  the  amount  of  his  losses,  and  a 
very  gentle  remonstrance  on  the  folly  of 
subjecting  himself  to  the  pain  which  a  vir- 
tuous mind  must  feel,  when  it  reflected  on 
conduct  it  could  not  justify.  The  note 
was  left  without  signature,  as  the  letter  had 
been,  which  begged  his  acceptance  of  the 
enlarged  commission;  and  the  captain  was 
spared  the  pain  of  blushing  before  his  un- 
known benefactor,  even  in  idea,  as  he  was 
■a  total  stranger  to  the  hand-writing  of  his 
invisible  friend. 

Frederic  met  Temptation  at  Paris  in  all 
her  usual  forms  of  fascination ;  but  the 
impenetrable  aegis  of  Love  protected  him: 
she  pursued  him  to  Naples;  but  found  him 
equally  invulnerable.  It  is  true,  he  did 
not  always  listen  to  the  long  political  dis- 
cussions of  Mr.  Bailey,  with  the  sang-froid 
of  a  heart  unoccupied;  and  there  were  times 
when  neither  men,  manners,  or  govern- 

vol.  n.  © 
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clients,  interested  him  so  much  "  as  the  lit- 
tle spot  of  ground  now  trod"  upon  by  the 
woman  of  his  heart ;  but  yet  he  did  really 
give  a  considerable  portion  of  his  attention 
to  those  things  most  worthy  of  his  care; 
and  in  Italy  he  found  much  to  attract  and 
delight  him.  He  had  too  little  pleasure  in 
the  dull  etiquette  of  German  courts,  to  re- 
main long  amongst  them;  but  his  willing 
footsteps  loitered  in  Switzerland.  His  na- 
tive energy  awakened  enthusiasm  at  Rome; 
and  his  genuine  taste  for  the  arts  that  em- 
bellish life,  and  perpetuate  character,  made 
him  delighted  with  Florence.  The  history 
and  government  of  Venice  awakened,  by 
turns,  his  admiration  and  regret;  and  his 
comprehensive  mind,  through  every  part 
of  this  interesting  country,  found  food  for 
abundant  meditation,  and  the  power  of 
■deducing  from  her  present  state,  her  vari- 
ous revolutions,  and  her  ancient  glory, 
those  political  truths  which  were  likely  to 
render  him  hereafter  a  blessing  to  his  own. 
Afier  seeing  whatever  was  most  worthy 
of  remark  in  Sicily/  and  again  visiting  the 
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ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  our  travel- 
lers went  to  Leghorn,  intending  to  take 
shipping  from  thence  to  Gibraltar,  a  place 
which  Frederic  was  particularly  desirous  to 
see,  as  it  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  make 
that  gallant  defence,  which  so  soon  after, 
under  the  conduct  of  general  Elliot,  be- 
came the  admiration  of  Europe. 


CHAP.  V. 


how  many  sit 


Jjcside  the  deathbed  of  their  dearest  friends  2 

Thomson, 

On  the  evening  of  their  arrival  at  Leghorn* 
our  travellers  retired  early,  being  much  fa- 
tigued from  the  heat  of  the  weather;  and 
Frederic  was  still  in  a  profound  sleep,  when 
Mr.  Bailey,  entering  his  room,  awoke  him, 
saying— Cl  That  the  bells  from  the  neigh- 
bouring churches,  and  a  convent  near 
g  2 
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them,  bad  given  the  alarm  of  a  fire,  and  he 
thought  it  was  their  duty  to  assist ;  and  he 
had  already  called  their  servants." 

Frederic  instantly  rose,  and  following 
the  few  Italians  who  had  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  disturbed,  with  a  velocity  his 
good  tutor  could  not  command,  arrived 
very  soon  at  the  place,  and  discovered,  to 
his  great  dismay,  a  house  on  fire,  and  few 
people  as  yet  assembled,  either  to  quell 
the  flames,  or  direct  the  means  of  doing  it 
to  others.  An  old  gentleman  standing  in 
his  shirt  on  a  balcony,  was  vociferating  with 
great  earnestness  for  some  one  to  take 
charge  of  certain  valuables  which  he  had 
brought  from  an  inner  room;  but  though 
many  lazaroni  appeared  for  that  purpose, 
he  would  not  commit  them  to  their  care, 
though  the  flames  were  gaining  upon  him  : 
and  his  terrified  domestics  were  seen 
screaming  as  they  hung  from  the  windows, 
or  precipitated  themselves  thence  to  thh 
ground,  the  lower  part  of  the  house  be- 
coming every  moment  more  impassable. 

Disgusted  with  the  tenacity  of  the  miser 
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at  such  a  moment  as  this,  Frederic  applied 
himself  only  to  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  encouraging  a  young  wo- 
man, who  was  standing  in  the  same  balco- 
ny, to  jump  down,  he  received  her  safely 
in  his  arms:  the  poor  girl,  in  a  transport 
of  gratitude,  exclaimed — f*  May  God  bless 
you,  sir  I"  Amazed  and  interested  at  hear- 
ing her  speak  his  own  language,  he  hastily 
inquired — "  If  the  gentleman  were  Eng- 
lish too  ?"  and  without  waiting  for  her  an- 
swer, addressed  him  in  that  language,  de- 
siring him  to  trust  the  boxes  to  his  care, 
and  lose  no  time  in  saving  himself,  by  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  young  person 
who  had  jumped  over  the  balcony,  and  was 
received  in  safety. 

The  gentleman  hastily  threw  down  the 
boxes,  as  the  girl  exclaimed — "  Oh,  my 
mistress !  my  dear,  dear  mistress !  the 
flames  are  now  in  her  room — she  is  lost  2 
she  is  lost  V 

The  manner  in  which  she  stretched  out 

her  arms  towards  the  room,  shewed  Frede- 
r 

ri£  the  spot;  instantly  mounting   on  the 
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boxes  which  had  been  thrown  from  the- 
balcony,  he  climbed  to  it;  the  old  gentle- 
man stood  trembling,  afraid  to  jump,  when 
Frederic,  calling  to  his  servants,  lifted  him 
over,  and  placed  him  m  their  arms,  then 
rushed  into  the  flaming  house,  calling  aloud 
in  English — u  That  whoever  was  in  the 
house  might  yet  escape,  if  they  would 
come  to  the  balcony ;"  but  the  crackling 
of  the  flames,  the  failing  of  timber,  and  the 
increased  noise  from  the  assembled  crowd 
in  the  street,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
hear  any  reply  ;  he  went  forward  in  spite 
of  the  flames,  and  beheld,  in  an  inner 
room,  a  female  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  a 
chamber,  the  wainscot  of  which  was  burn- 
ing on  every  side,  but  raged  the  most  at 
the  door,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  en- 
trance; her  attitude  was  that  of  decided 
despair,  her  countenance  of  mournful,  yet 
pious  resignation. 

There  was  no  time  for  words;  it  was 
evident  that  the  lady  in  her  night-clothes 
could  not  pass  the  narrow  flaming  door- 
case without  being  caught  by  the  flames; 
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^ernd  it  might  be  expected  that  every  mo- 
ment the  roof  would  fall  on  her  head.. 
Frederic,  as  he  ran  to  her,  tore  off  his  coat, 
wrapped  it  round  her,  seized  her  fast  in 
his  arms,  and  bore  her  through  the  bicker- 
ing flames:  the  sudden  reversion  in  her 
fate  occasioned  her  instantly  to- faint;  and 
in  this  state  of  perfect  helplessness  he  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  retrace  his  steps  l 
scarcely  had  he  left  her  chamber,  when  it 
fell  in  with  a  horrible  crash  ;  and  he  was 
left  standing  on  a  slip  of  the  building*, 
surrounded  by  raging  fire,  and  every  in- 
stant expecting  to  be  precipitated  with  the? 
burning  mass.  With  a  commanding  voice, 
he  called  for  some  persons  to  advance  near 
enough  to  receive  the  lady;  and  one  of 
his  own  servants,  with  Mr.  Bailey,  who  be- 
held his  situation  in  agony,  braved  the  sur- 
rounding danger,  and  came  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, holding  a  mattrass  in  their  hands; 
stooping  as  low  as  he  was  able,  he  threw 
the  insensible  fair  upon  the  safe  recepta- 
cle ;  bu*-  the  effort  he  made  to  do  this 
broke  off  the  mouldering  plank  an  which 
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he  stood,  being  already  half  consumed,  and/ 
lie  fell  amidst  the  ruins  of   the  burning 
building,  thus  apparently  receiving  his  owa 
death,  in  the  very  moment  he  insured  life 
to  her. 

The  hour  of  danger  is  that  of  energy 
also  ;  though  the  shoulder  of  Frederic  was 
dislocated  by  the  fail,  and  he  was  covered 
with  bruises,  and  for  a  moment  stunned  by 
the  dreadful  fate  which  appeared  to  have- 
overwhelmed  him,  he  soon  recovered  suf- 
ficient recollection  to  perceive  that  life 
was  in  his  power,  if  he  could  escape  before 
another  fall  of  the  building  took  place; 
tearing  off  his  shirt,  lest  it  should  catch 
the  flames,  he  struggled  against  the  load  of 
mibbish  and  burning  embers  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  in  a  few  moments  made 
his  voice  once  more  be  heard;  the  sound' 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  servant  who  re- 
mained, and  by  many  others  who  had  felt 
his  heroism  awaken  the  dormant  spark  in 
their  own  bosoms  ;  and  they  pressed  to  his 
deliverance;  so  that  in  a  short  time  he 
£cynd  himself  once  more  breathing   the 
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pure  air,  and  the  burning  building  over  his 
head  exchanged  for  the  bright  canopy  of 
heaven;  but  he  found  himself  so  much  in- 
jured by  the  wounds  he  had  sustained,  that 
after  learning  the  lady  was  safe,  he  re- 
quested to  be  carried  home  immediately, 
ajid  that  surgical  help  might  be  procured, 

When  Mr.  Bailey  saw  the  terrible  effects 
which  this  unhappy  accident  had  procured 
for  his  beloved  pupil,  he  could  not  help 
severely  reproaching  himself  for  having 
led  him  into  a  scene,  where  even  the  ex- 
tensive good  he  had  rendered  to  others 
scarcely  seemed,  to  the  eye  of  so  tender  a 
friend,  to  compensate  for  his  individual 
sufferings.  Frederic  condemned  the  sen- 
timent as  unworthy  of  Mr.  Bailey ;  and 
cheerfully  inquired — C(  If  he  had  learned 
who  were  the  persons  he  had  been  so  hap- 
py as  to  assist  ?" 

¥  The  gentleman  is  the  honourable  Mr. 

Beaumarris,  a  brother  of  lord  Llanberry's, 

who  has  b.en  many  years  settled  at  Lisbon 

as  a  Portuguese  merchant;  the  lady  is  his 

g3 
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skter,  whom  he  lately  brought  to  this 
place  for  change  of  air,  she  being  in  the  last 
stage  of  a  decline;  she  is  many  years younger 
than  him,  and  appears  of  a  very  different 
description ;  but  her  lamp  of  life  is  so 
nearly  burnt  out,  poor  thing,  that  however 
amiable  she  may  be,  I  cannot  think  her  few- 
remaining  days  worth  the  dreadful  purchase 
you  have  paid  for  them." 

The  excellent  constitution  enjoyed  by 
Mr.  Sedgewood,  and  the  uncommon  ad- 
vantage of  being  attended  by  an  English 
surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  in  Leghorn < 
at  the  time,  enabled  him  to  leave  his  bed 
much  sooner  than  could  have  been  expect- 
ed. At  the  earliest  period  of  his  convale- 
scence, Mr.  Beaumarris  waited  upon  him, 
not  only  to  thank- him  for  his  life*  and  the^ 
preservation  of  his  property,  a  thing  of 
equal  importance,  but  to  press  him  to£ 
make  his.  house  at  Lisbon  his  home,  if  a  vi- 
sit to  Portugal  was  included  m  his  route  : 
be  added—"  That  his  sister  and  self  had  de- 
layed their  return,,  until  their  benefactor's 
Siealtb  was  in  some  measure  re-established^ 
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but  now  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing' 
him  out  of  all  clanger,  they  were  desirous 
of  embarking  immediately." 

To  this  Mr.  Sedgewood  replied,  by  ex> 
pressing  a  desire  of  seeing  the  lady  he  had 
been  so  happy  as  to  rescue  from  the  names,, 
as  her  form  and  features  had  made  an  im^- 
pression  on  his  mind  which  could  never  be 
erazed,  though  in  a  moment  of  such  hor- 
ror. 

"  She  is  equally  desirous  of  seeing  you, 
sir,"  replied  Mr.  Beaumarris ;   "  but  she  is- 
so  weak,  that  there  are  only  a  few  hours  in; 
the  day  when  she  is  able  to  do   it — could: 
you  see  her  now  ?-" 

"  With  great  pleasure/'  replied  Frede- 
ric. 

There  was  a  rapid  movement  in  the 
pulse,  and  an  hectic  flushing  in  the  cheek, 
of  the  invalid,  which,  in  Mr.  Bailey's  opi- 
nion, indicated  a  degree  of  fever,  which: 
ought  to  have  precluded  any  further  inter- 
course with  visitants  on  this  day  ;  but  as  it: 
appeared'  probable  that  Mr.  Beaumarris 
would  leave  Leghorn  very  soon,  he  did  noii 
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©ppose  his  intention ;  and  in  a  short  time, 
that  gentleman  returned  with  his  sister. 

The  lady  entered,  leaning  on  the  arms 
©f  her  brother  and  her  maid.  Her  form 
was  still  elegant,  though  wasted  to. a  sha- 
dow, and  her  countenance  still  beautiful; 
and  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Frederic,  he 
felt  their  mild  lustre  vibrate  through  his 
frame;  and  the  emotion  he  felt  could 
scarcely  be  called  surprise,  when  Mr.  Bai- 
ley was  astonished  at  hearing  Mr.  Beaumar- 
fjs  announce  his  sister  as  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Derm  or. 

This  lovely  woman  was  already  aware 
that  she  was  about  to  meet  not  only  the 
preserver  of  her  life  from  a  frightful 
death,  but  the  amiable  young  man  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  several  letters  from 
her  daughter,  who,  in  her  own  artless  lan- 
guage, had  dwelt  on  his  merits  in  such  sl 
manner,  as  to  alarm  the  tender  mother  for 
the  future  happiness  of  this  beloved  child  ; 
feeling  as  she  did,  that  the  late  alarm  she 
had  experienced  had  abridged  the  term  of 
a  life,  long  held   on  a  precarious  tenure^ 
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she  could  not  resist  the  desire  she  had  to 
see  and  converse  with  one  who  was  become 
on  various  accounts,  so  interesting  to  her; 
and  she  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  availing 
herself  of  the  permission  she  had  received 
to  visit  him. 

A  very  short  conversation  enabled  the 
anxious  and  discerning  mother  to  discover, 
that  whatever  mighr  be  the  predilection  of 
her  daughter  in  favour  of  this  admirable 
young  man,  it  was  answered  on  his  part 
by  every  mark  of  sincere  affection  ;  though 
she  likewise  observed  that  there  was  some 
cause  of  uneasiness  lurking  at  his  heart,, 
which  made  him  deem  it  a  duty  to  conceal, 
if  not  eradicate,  his  passion  ;  this  she  sup- 
posed proceeded  from  his  consciousness 
that  the  disapprobation  of  his  parents 
would  follow  his  avowal  of  his  choice,  and 
this  idea  distressed  her  much,  though  she 
flattered  herself  that  time  might  remove 
it.  Such  was  Mrs.  Dermot  s  delicacy,  that 
had  she  been  in  possession  of  health  and 
prosperity,  months,  and  even  years,  might 
have  passed  without  any  endeavour  on  hex 
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part,  either  to  develop  the  feelings,  or 
second  the  views  of  Frederic  ;  but  sensible 
on  how  fragile  a  thread  her  existence  now 
hung,  and  having  but  one  fond  care  which 
chained  her  soul  to  earth,  one  dear  being 
for  whose  welfare  her  prayers  were  inces- 
santly breathed,  no  wonder  her  anxious 
mind,  in  this  period  of  trying  solicitude; 
sought  to  pierce  the  veil  which  enveloped 
the  fate  of  her  child,  and  to  read  distinctly, 
the  motives  and  intentions  of  a  person  she 
esteemed  so  highly  and  admired  so  much, 
that  she  could  not  wonder  at  the  prefer- 
ence he  had  (even  on  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance) excited  in  her  daughter. 

With  these  views,  Mrs.  Dermot  on  the 
following  day  visited  Frederic  alone  ;  and? 
as  Mr.  Bailey  was  absent,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity she  wished,  of  witnessing  his  man- 
ner when  speaking  without  constraint  of* 
her  daughter,  a  conversation  to  which  she* 
led  by  observing  how  great  a  sacrifice  she 
bad  made  by  leaving  Arabella  in  England; 

"  So  great,  madam,"  said  Frederic,  cora- 
fusedly*  **_  that  I  cannot  conceal  my  sur.~- 
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prise  at  your  inflicting  on  yourself  and 
Miss  Dermot  such  a  distressing  privation. '* 
"We  are  aH  called  upon,  at  onetime 
or  other,  to  make  sacrifices  of  some  objects 
of  our  love,  to  other  objects  of  our  love," 
said  the  lady,  viewing  the  countenance  of 
her  companion  with  a  scrutinizing  ^\^nce; 
but  not  receiving  the  knowledge  she  ex- 
pected to  read  in  that  intelligent  page,  af- 
ter a  short  silence  on  both  sides,  she  con- 
tinued to  say — "  I  was  left  an  orphan,  early 
in  life,  to  the  care  of  two  brothers,  who* 
v/ere  both  many  years  older  than  myself,, 
"being  the  youngest  of  a  large  family,  whose 
intermediate  branches  were  cut  off  by  in- 
fantine diseases.  My  fortune  was  small; 
but  as  my  person  was  tolerable,  and  my 
family  genteel,  my  brothers  expected  that; 
I  should  marry  xvell,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the  word;  and  although  they, 
took  no  pains  to  improve  my  scanty  por- 
tion, or  supply  the  loss  of  my  parents  by. 
their  tenderness,  yet  they  expected  from: 
B>e  an  implicit  obedience  to  their  com~ 
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inlands,  and  a  servile  dependence  on  their 
assistance. 

"  I  was  indebted  for  my  education,  and 
indeed  every  comfort  I  could  be  said  ta 
enjoy,  to  a  Mrs.  Dermot,  the  distant  rela- 
tion of  my  mother  ;  she  was'a  widow,  with 
only  one  son,  whose  education  obliged  her 
to  part  with  him ;  and  she  had  great  pleasure 
in  supplying  the  loss  of  his  society  with 
that  of  a  young  creature,  who  appeared 
thrown  on  the  protection  of  any  one;  as 
my  eldest  brother  was  married  to  an  extra- 
vagant, thoughtless  woman,  and  my 
youngest,  being,  like  myself,  poorly  por- 
tioned, was  engaged  in  a  commercial  un- 
dertaking at  Lisbon.  Thus  circumstanced, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  my  affections  as  a 
daughter  were  given  to  the  only  one  from 
whom  I  had  ever  experienced  the  cares  of 
a  mother  ;  and  that  in  time  the  many  vir- 
tues of  her  son  led  me  to  form  that  con- 
nexion which  made  her  become  such. 

"  Lord  Llanberry  made  my  connexion 
with  this  most  excellent  man  an  excuse 
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for  deserting  me;  and  Mi\  Beaumarris, 
though  not  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
made  mv  marriage  an  apology  for  his  ne- 
glect of  me;  happy  in  my  connexion,  I 
thought  not  of  either. 

(i  Years  passed  by ;  I  became  a  widow. 
My  good  mother  did  not  long  survive 
her  excellent  son;  my  own  health  began 
to  fail;  and  in  looking  at  my  Arabella,  I 
could  not  help  wishing  that  in  case  of  my 
death,  she  might  experience  some  degree 
of  protection  from  her  relatives.  Lord 
Llanberry's  had  taken  no  notice  of  my  sor- 
rows; but  from  Beaumarris  I  had  received 
occasional  letters;  and  when  I  complained 
of  my  health,  he  pressed  me  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  visit  him: 
there  wTas  a  coldness  in  his  style,  which 
made  me  tremble  at  the  idea  of  exposing 
my  gentle  Arabella  to  the  reluctant  kind- 
ness of  such  a  relative,  especially  as  he 
was  stiii  a  bachelor;  and  I  knew  by  the 
experience  I  had  of  youthful  sorrows,  how 
melancholy  her  situation  would  be,  if  be- 
reft  of    me  in    a    foreign  country  ;  she 
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would  be  left  to  experience  no  better  con- 
soler than  her  mercantile  uncle;  whereas 
if  I  left  her  with  our  good  friends  the  Mon- 
tagues, I  could  repose  on  their  love  to  her; 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  having  spared 
Jber  from  sorrow,  should  reap  consolation 
myself." 

u  Certatb)jr»r  said  Frederic,  while  a  deep 
crimson  suffused  his  cheek,  (e  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Miss  Dermot  possesses  friends 
at  the  vicarage,  who  are  well  qualified  ta 
fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the- office." 

"  So  I  thought ;  and  as  I  have  secured 
to  her  a  fortune  that  insures  independence, 
though  it  denies  superfluity,  if  she  neve? 
enjoys  more,  she  will,  I  trust,  be  content ; 
but  yet  I  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  I  owed 
to  her,  as  well  as  that  care  which  my  own 
health  demanded,  to  accept  the  long-de- 
layed kindness  of  my  brother,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  tore  myself  from  the  only  being 
on  earth  that  could  now  render  either  life 
or  fortune  valuable  to  me.  From  my  pre- 
sent state  of  weakness,  you  will  perceive 
that  all  hopes  of  the  former  are  fled ;  but 
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I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  but  my  daughter  will  eventually 
reap  the  latter  from  the  bequest  of  Beau- 
marrrs,  who,  though  a  very  close  man,  is, 
I  think,  too  just  to  deceive  me." 

Exhausted  with  speaking  so  much,  Mrs. 
Dermot  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  expecting, 
but  in  vain,  some  comment  from  Frederic  ; 
while  he  was  still  listening  in  silent  dread 
for  that  conclusion  of  her  story  which 
would  declare  her  daughter  the  affianced 
bride  of  Montague;  and  though  dying  to 
know  the  extent  of  his  misfortune,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  pronounce  one  sen- 
tence which  could  procure  him  relief. 

Mrs.  Dermot  was,  on  her  part,  not  less 
puzzled  ;  she  began  to  fancy  she  had  been 
mistaken  in  her  surmises,  and  did  not,  till 
then,  know  the  extent  of  her  disappoint- 
ment in  such  a  ease;  to  conceal  the  emo- 
tion as  far  as  possible,  she  said — "  Have 
you  heard,  Mr.  Sedgewood,  that  captain 
Montague  has  sailed  for  America  ?" 

Mr.  Sedgewood  replied  in  the  negative*, 
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adding — c<  He  had  not  the  honour  of  be- 
ing acqua  nted  wi  h  him.'' 

"True;  but  if  my  Arabella  guesses 
right,  ycu  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
very  serviceable  to  him;  and  it  was  most 
likely  that  you  would  have  inquired,  by 
some  means,  what  had  become  of  the  per- 
son you  harl  benefited  so  much — Poor  fel- 
low, he  spent  but  a  few  hours  with  his  fa- 
mily previous  to  embarkation  ;  but  he 
confessed  all  his  faults,  and  made  many 
good  resolutions,  which  I  hope  he  will 
keep.  There  was  a  time  when  he  appear- 
ed so  amiable,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
attachment  between  him  and  Arabella,  I 
should  not  have  opposed  their  union,  hav- 
ing myself  been  so  very  happy,  in  a  mar- 
riage contracted  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces; but,  with  many  good  propensities, 
poor  George  has  repeatedly  been  guilty  of 
errors  that  have  destroyed  both  my  hopes 
and  those  of  his  worthy  father;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  consolation  to  us  both  to  know,, 
that  although  the  young  people  have  sin- 
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cere  regard  for  each  other,  it  is  merely  fra- 
ternal, and  our  disappointments  have  not 
been  experienced  by  them." 

Frederic  arose — sat  down  again — his  co- 
lour rose  and  fell  alternately;  and  Mrs. Der- 
mot  now  beheld,  with  trembling  joy,  that 
her  hopes  had  not  been  false :  the  effect 
this  produced  on  her  emaciated  frame,  now 
much  injured  by  the  great  exertion  she 
had  made,  was  too  much  for  her ;  and  when 
Frederic,  sinking  on  his  knees,  besought 
her  consent  to  his  wishes,  she  fell  fainting 
on  his  neck,  murmuring  the  glad  accents 
-she  was  unable  to  utter. 

From  this  moment  Mrs  Dermot  found 
It  impossible  to  quit  Frederic,  who,  on  his 
part,  determined  to  accompany  her;  and 
as  his  spirits  had  gained  an  accession,  which 
appeared  to  have  the  happiest  effect  on  his 
health,  they  embarked  altogether  for  Gib- 
raltar; Mr.  Beaumarris  being  informed  of 
the  situation  of  Frederic's  heart,  which  af- 
forded him  as  much  pleasure  as  any  thing 
could  possibly  do  in  the  same  line  of  hap- 
piness ;  but  it  was  but  too  observable,  that 
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the  rapid  decline  of  Mrs.  Dermot  followed 
the  denouement  which  had  so  much  inte- 
rested and   affected  her.     It  appeared  to 
Frederic,  that  her  maternal  love,  having  thus 
fulfilled  its  last  tender  duty,  was  now  about 
to  reap  the  reward  of  her  cares,  by  a  re- 
union with  the  much-loved  partner  of  her 
fondest  affections,   and  already  anticipated 
the    foretaste   of  a  beatified    intercourse 
with  him  ;  for   in  the  little   conversation 
she  was  now  able  to  hold,  some  tender  re- 
membrance   of    her  husband,   some  wish 
that  her  daughter  might  taste  the  joy  she 
had  once  known,  was  ever  the  subject  of 
her  discourse.     Her  confidence  in  the  vir- 
tues of  Frederic  increased  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his    character;  and  she  received 
him  as  a  son  sent  from  Heaven  to  close  the 
eyes   of    a    parent,    whose    tenderness   in 
sparing  her  child  from  this  painful  duty, 
was  thus  mercifully  repaid  in  the  hour  when 
she  most   felt   that    awful  truth — "  Some 
pious  hand  the  closing  eye  requires." 

On  arriving  at  Gibraltar,  it  was  soon  found 
that  this  admirable  woman  was   fated   to 
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breathe  her  last  amongst  her  own  country- 
men ;  for  she  became  too  ill  to  leave  her 
couch,  and  declared  that  she  would  never 
again  adventure  on  shipboard  Frederic, 
devoted  to  her  will,  attended  her  with  all 
the  care  of  a  son,  and  even  the  attention 
of  a  daughter ;  his  late  sufferings,  which 
were  the  first  he  had  ever  experienced,, 
had  given  him  the  power  of  appreciating 
the  nature  of  bodily  infirmity,  and  added 
to  general  humanity  those  finer  tones  of 
pity,  which  teaches  the  power  of  becoming 
useful,  as  well  as  tender,  to  the  object  of 
solicitude. 

Mrs.  Dermot  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing,  during  a  short  period,  those 
peculiar  traits  of  character  which  are  ge- 
nerally unfolded  by  slower  degrees;  she 
had  witnessed  in  him  iUe  most  heroic  bra- 
very, and  the  gentlest  kindness;  had  seen 
him  capable  not  only  of  that  courageous 
exertion  called  for  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
under  the  stronger  impulses  of  a  generous 
nature,  but  that  quiet  constancy  of  com- 
passion, that  undeviating,  consistent  ten- 
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derness,  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  young 
people,  and  which  always  argues  as  much 
strength  of  mind  as  goodness  of  disposi- 
tion ;  and  every  hour  was  her  fervent  as- 
pirations breathed  to  Heaven  for  blessings 
on  his  head,  and  prayers  that  her  beloved 
child  might  enjoy  his  protection  through 
life,  and  expire  in  his  arms. 

Notwithstanding  her  weakness,  Mrs. 
Dermot  had  written  a  letter  at  intervals  to 
her  daughter,  relating  the  whole  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Frederic,  and  the  conver- 
sations she  had  held  with  him;  she  ha4 
likewise  addressed  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
relating  more  fully  than  she  could  do  to 
Arabella,  the  perilous  ^tate  and  dreadful 
death  from  which  he  had  delivered  her; 
and  concluded  with  most  tenderly  recom- 
mending her  beloved  child  to  the  maternal 
protection  of  lady  Caroline,  if  she  should 
be  so  happy  as  to  become  the  wife  of  her 
son;  and  concluded  with  a  fervent  apostro- 
phe to  the  Divine  Beings  beseeching  him 
to  grant  that  her  daughter  might  be  per- 
snitted  to  smooth  the  deathbed  pillow  of 
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t  hat  dear  parent,  whose  son  had  been  to  her 
the  angel  of  comfort  in  a  land  of  stran- 
gers,  and  at  a  period  the  most  awful  and 
affecting.  This  letter  cost  her  many  tears, 
and  scarcely  had  her  trembling  hands  the 
power  to  fold  it;  she  was  thus  engaged 
when  Frederic  paid  his  accustomed  visit, 
and  begged  permission  to  assist  her  endea- 
vours. 

When  the  letter  was  sealed,  Mrs.  Der- 
mot  requested  him  to  take  charge  of  it; 
but  desired  that  the  other  might  be  for- 
warded by  the  first  packet.  Observing  that 
he  looked  a  iittle  disappointed,  she  took 
her  watch  from  the  place  where  it  hung 
above  her  head  (being  now  too  weak  to 
leave  her  bed),  and  told  him  he  had  her 
permission  to  carry  that  to  Arabella;  and 
beckoning  her  maid  to  reach  her  a  small 
casket,  she  took  thence  a  diamond  ring, 
which  she  begged  him  to  present  to  Miss 
Montague;  and  then  drawing  a  valuable 
hoop  from  her  finger,  told  him  she  wished 

VOL.   II,  H 
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that  to  accompany  the  letter  to  lady  Ca- 
roline; so  saying,  she  sunk  back  exhausted 
on  her  pillow,  and  as  Frederic  looked 
anxiously  in  her  countenance,  he  perceived 
an  expression  of  coldness  in  her  pallid  fea- 
tures that  alarmed  him.  Turning  to  the 
maid,  he  desired  her  in  a  whisper  to  fetch 
Mr.  Beaumarris;  as  the  girl  left  the  room, 
he  perceived  Mrs.  Dermot  raise  something 
she  had  taken  from  her  pillow  to  her  lips, 
while  a  slight  convulsion  passing  over  her 
fine  features,  convinced  him  that  his  fears 
were  but  too  justly  founded.  Frederic 
was  young — the  pale  form  of  the  king  of 
terrors  had  never  yet  met  his  eye,  and  to 
meet  it  first  in  one  so  beloved,  had  some- 
thing in  it  that,  for  a  moment,  appalled  his 
heart ;  he  sunk  on  his  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, and  a  fervent,  though  inarticulate 
prayer,  was  breathed  from  his  very  heart. 
The  countenance  of  the  expiring  saint 
now  turned  towards  him,  illumined  by  a 
gentle  smile,  and  the  words,  "Frederic, 
mi}  son,"  escaped  her  quivering  lips,  while 
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the  direction  of  her  eye  glanced  towards, 
the  thing  she  held  in  her  hand,  which  was 
entangled  in  her  handkerchief. 

"  My  mother,  is  this  your  parting  boon 
to  me  ?"  said  the  youth,  gently  disengag- 


ing it. 


M  It  is,  ray  son,  and  may  God  bless  ye 
both!" 

Frederic  seized  the  precious  boon,  the 
picture  of  Arabella  and  her  father  inclosed 
in  one  case,  and  which  he  had  never  been 
permitted  to  see  till  now;  eagerly  pres- 
sing it  to  his  lips,  and  then  gazing  on  it 
with  the  rapture  ot^  a  fond,  though  weep- 
ing heart,  for  a  few  moments  he  saw  only 
the  form  of  youthful  beauty  thus  present- 
ed to  his  eye.  A  faint  sigh  tore  him.  from 
the  lovely  object ;  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  bed,  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  last 
which  would  ever  escape  the  lips  of  the 
fair  ruin  before  him;  hastily  placing  his 
treasure  in  his  bosom,  he  gave  his  whole 
mind  to  the  tender  sorrow  which  pervaded 
his  heart  for  the  loss  o^  this  valuable 
*9 
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friend;  and  bitter  were  the  tears  he  was 
shedding  on  the  unconscious  corpse,  when 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Beaumarris  with  the 
maid  interrupted  his  sacred  sorrows. 


CHAP.  VI. 


The  web  of  life  is  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  evil. 

Johnson. 

When  Frederic  had  paid  the  last  duties  to 
that  dear  departed  friend,  to  whose  society 
he  had  been  so  singularly  introduced,  and 
from  whom  he  had  gained  those  hopes 
which  now  more  than  ever  had  awakened 
that  passion  which  seemed  to  him  the 
charm  of  existence,  and  the  sole  root  of 
happiness,  he  became  extremely  anxious 
to  return  to  England;  which  desire  Mr. 
Bailey  did  not  oppose;  for  as  the  residence 
of  Englishmen  in  Spain  was  rendered  un- 
pleasant, from  the  state  of  warfare  then  ex- 
isting between  the  two  countries,  he  did 
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not  think  it  safe  to  visit  that  kingdom  ; 
and  as  he  perceived  that  a  further  inter- 
course between  Mr.  Beaumarris  and  his 
pupil  was  not  likely  to  render  people  so 
dissimilar  better  friends,  but  rather  to  the 
contrary,  he  was  persuaded  the  best  thing 
they  could  do,  would  be  to  sail  for  England 
with  the  first  convoy,  and  took  measures 
accordingly. 

When  Mr.  Bailey  returned  from  the 
coffee-house  where  he  had  met  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  about  to  sail,  and  had  agreed 
for  their  passage,  he  was  waylaid  by  the 
young  English  girl  who  had  attended  Mrs. 
Dermot,  and  who  besought  him  to  take 
her  along  with  him  to  England,  instead  of 
letting  her  go  back  to  that  filthy  Portugal 
with  Mr.  Beaumarris,  who  had  promised  in- 
deed to  let  her  go  in  one  of  his  own  ships, 
but  who  she  knew  very  well  would  take 
no  more  care  of  her  than  if  she  was  an  old 
wine-cask. 

Mr.  Bailey  hesitated;  but  the  poor  girl 
renewed  her  entreaties  with  so  many  tears, 
that  the  good  man  knew  not  how  to  refuse 
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her;  so  he  told  her  he  would  consider  of  it, 
and  settle  the  matter  in  good  time. 

Many  people  would  have  thought,  that 
as  the  girl  was  young,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some, the  good  tutor  was  considering  how 
far  such  a  travelling  companion  was  eligi- 
ble for  his  pupil ;  but,  in  truth,  the  honest 
gentleman  was  not  gifted  with  a  spark  of 
that  necessary-enough  sort  of  second-sight 
which  could  look  to  consequences  of  this 
nature;  he  set  out  on  his  travels  without  a 
spark  of  suspicion  that  "such  things  were ;" 
and  as  his  pupil  had  not  called  the  jealousy 
of  his  virtue,  or  the  convenient  blindness 
many  people  so  situated  are  pleased  to  as- 
sume into  action,  the  worthy  mentor  re- 
turned with  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
sins  o[  the  world,  which  is  generally  abbre* 
viated  by  the  "  true  knowledge  of  the 
world,"  as  he  set  out  with;  and  -  he  had 
therefore  no  orther  objection  to  Ellen's 
company,  than  what  arose  simply  from  her 
being  a  woman,  an  animal  of  which  he 
knew  very  little  more  than  that  they  wore 
petticoats,    were  ignorant    of   Latin    and 
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fnedals,  loquacious,  timid,  and  intrusive; 
and  only  desirable  when  they  were  musical, 
because  he  had  a  particular  taste  for  music. 

His  pupils  observations  on  the  world 
being  less  concentrated  by  scientific  pur- 
suit, and  aided  by  a  different  temperament, 
were  more  decisive  ;  and  he  was  sensible 
that  if  Mrs.  Dermot  had  thought  this  step 
proper,  she  would  have  consigned  Ellen  to 
Jus  care,  rather  than  to  that  of  her  brother; 
but  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  re- 
fuse her  solicitations,  conscious  that  no 
evil  could  arise  from  it,  as  Mr.  Bailey  would 
be  her  protector.  Mr.  Beaumarris  was 
extremely  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  poor  girl, 
and  gave  immediate  orders  that  all  the  bag- 
gage of  his  late  sister  should  be  packed  up, 
3nd  sent  along  with  her;  and  when  all  was 
settled,  he  wrote  by  her  the  following  let- 
ter to  his  niece  : — 


"  MY  DEAR  NIECE, 

"  Your  mother  departed  this  life 
*26 th  instant  A.  M.  and  was  interred  [n  the 
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burial-ground  at  this  place,  with  due  ho- 
nours as  a  Beaumarris.  Her  clothes,  Sic. 
are  forwarded  by  bearer,  who  has  behaved 
well.  Should  you,  at  a  proper  time,  be- 
come the  wife  of  Frederic  Sedgewood, 
son  and  heir  of  sir  Theodore  Sedgewood, 
bart.  I  shall  consider  your  child  or  children 
my  heirs,  agreeable  to  promise  made  your 
late  mother,  of  which  event  be  pleased  to 
give  due  notice.   . 

"  From  your  affectionate  uncle, 

(<  Charles  Beaumarris* 
Gibraltar,  1782." 


From  this  specimen,  it  may  be  perceived 
that  the  honourable  writer  was  not  remark- 
ably sentimental;  yet  his  letter  must  b* 
alowed  to  contain  as  much  as  many  volumes 
can  boast  in  many  cases,  there  being,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary  rnformation ;  second- 
ly, conversation ;  thirdly,  recommenda- 
tion ;  and,  fourthly,  a  promise,  which, 
though  conditional,  was  certainly  desirable  ; 
and,  in  his  own  opinion,  was  far  the  best 
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part  of  the  letter,  an  opinion  I  have  no* 
inclination  to  dispute,  as  I  hold  it  myself. 

While  our  travellers  are  stemming  a 
rough,  but  not  raging  sea,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  how 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Sedgewood  Park 
are  passing  the  lonely  hours  in  the  absence 
of  their  son. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
recollect  the  latter  part  of  the  lives  of  my 
great-grandfather,  and  my  great-great- un- 
cle, he  will  remember,  that  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced period  of  their  lives,  they  were 
capable  of  pursuing  a  favourite  plan,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  they  loved,  with  arc 
ardour  unchilled  by  the  winter  of  Hfe,.and 
an  energy  unimpaired  by  mental  im- 
becility. This  happy  art  of  protracting 
life,  by  living  in  the  happiness  and  honour 
of  his  descendants,  my  good  grandfather 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  he 
was  now  relighting  the  flame,  by  a  prepa- 
ration for  presenting  his  son  as  a  candidate 
at  the  ensuing  election;,  and  entered  into 

H  S 
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the  idea    with  only  the  more   avidity,  be- 
cause it    was  generally  understood   that  a 
warm  opposition  might  be  expected,  a  cir- 
cumstance which    had  never   occurred  in 
the  annals  of  the  family.     It  had  been  pro- 
posed   to   sir  Theodore,  by  many   of  the 
first  landholders  in   the   county,   to  bring 
his   son  forward    as  the  representative  of 
Yorkshire  itself;  but  this  the  baronet  had 
declined,  from  a  principle  of  affection  to 
Fairborough  itself,  and  a  desire  of  keeping 
his  son  attached  to  that  spot  where  his  an- 
cestors had    lived  so  many  generations,  in 
that     state    of    unvarying    respectability, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  those   unobtrusive, 
but  solid  virtues,  which  preserved  the  dig- 
nity of  their  rank,  untarnished  by  emolu- 
ments that  often  degrade  what  they  affect 
to  adorn  ;  and  yet  unimpaired  by  any  ex- 
travagance  that  might  obstruct  their  be- 
nevolence, or  diminish  their   utility;  and 
though  he  wished  to  see  his  son  become  a 
"  burning  and  a  shining  light"  in  the  po- 
litical hemisphere,   he  was  still  more  desi- 
rous of  seeing  him  a  steady  one ;  and  as 
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he  was  bound,  in  heart  at  least,  to  a  young 
woman  the  baronet  considered  without 
fortune,  he  became  the  more  anxious  to 
preserve  his  attachments  unimpaired  to  that 
paternal  domain,  where  he  would  ever  find 
a  noble  sufficiency,  and  a  tenantry  attached 
to  his  person  and  his  interests. 

Many  of  the  surrounding  gentry,  anxi- 
ous to  make  the  most  of  their  property, 
had  sold  portions  of  their  land  to  monied 
men,  who  had  improved  the  purchase 
by  building;  several  manufactures  had  of 
course  been  introduced;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  Fairborough  had  received  a 
renovation  of  inhabitants  and  an  encrease 
of  wealth,  which  had,  in  a  great  measure,, 
changed  her  character  from  that  of  a  plea- 
sant retirement  for  genteel  people  of  small 
fortunes,  to  that  of  a  thriving,  trading  bo- 
rough ;  but  the  antipodes  were  not  more 
apart  than  the  manners  of  the  old  town 
and  the  new  ;  the  claims  of  money  on 
one  hand,  and  family  pride  on  the  other* 
clashed  perpetually  at  church  and  marker,, 
in  public  and  private;  in  all  places,  and 
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upon  all  occasions,  the  claims  of  each  par- 
ty were  heard ;  and  if  an  inhabitant  of  the 
moon  (who  might  be  supposed  to  be  im- 
partial) had  come  down  to  Fairborough, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  would  have 
laughed  most  at  the  vulgar  ostentation  dis- 
played by  one  party,  or  the  worn-out  gen- 
tility displayed  by  the  other;  whether 
he  would  have  found  it  more  tolerable 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Glazeall,  the  great  cali- 
manco-maker,  who  married  Rachel  Rasp 
the  miller's  daughter  for  the  sake  of  her 
fortin,  and  kept  the  best  table  in  all  the 
borough,  or  at  squire  Featherbottom's, 
who  was  descended  lineally  from  Alfred 
the  Great's  principal  gosherd,  and  whose 
lady  derived  her  pedigree  from  the  very 
knight  who  la;d  the  burning  ploughshares 
for  queen  Emma  to  walk  over ;  and  whose 
dinners  were  like  Mr.  Shandy's  aunt  Di- 
nah's husband's  nose  (saving  the  name, 
there  were  no  dinners  at  all) — in  one  case 
the  poor  moonite  would  have  been  sick 
with  surfeir,in  the  other  with  starvation. 
My    grandfather,    happy    in    his  -con- 
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nexions,  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition, 
was  disposed  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 
of  Fairborough,  rather  than  to  cavil  with 
the  arrogance  of  a  few  upstart  individuals, 
of  whose  insolence  he  heard  much,  but 
saw  little';  for  there  was  still  a  great  gulph 
between  them,  which  could  not  be  passed 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  the  progress 
of  power  derived  from  wealth  is  rapid ; 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  surprised  to 
find  that  a  few  years  had  destroyed  a  bar- 
rier at  one  time  apparently  impregnable; 
and  that  whilst  he  had  been  shut  up  with 
his  son,  pursuing  the  history  of  former 
ages,  and  kindling  the  lamp  of  British  free- 
dom at  the  flame  of  attic  eloquence  and 
Roman  virtue,  his  own  country  had  turned 
over  a  new  page  in  her  history,  and  was 
swollen  to  a  giant  in  her  commercial  bulk; 
whilst  her  aristocratic  members  were  dwin- 
dling into  pigmy  forms,  like  blighted  mem- 
branes. 

As  a  man,  my  grandfather  united  a  cou- 
rageous mind,  with  a  mild,  placid,  and 
agreeable  disposition ;  and  when  to  this  was 
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added  the  true  humility  which  belonged  tcr 
him  as  a  sincere  practical  Christian,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  few  gentlemen  were  more 
likely  to  conciliate  the  jarring  feelings  of 
his  neighbours,  or  to  enjoy  his  own  opi- 
nions and  habits  unmolested  ;  but  the  time 
was  not  yet  come,  when  the  sons  of  indus- 
try added  any  knowledge  of  books  or  men 
to   their  stock   of    information  ;    and  the 
sudden  influx  of  wealth  ever   renders  ig- 
norance  insolent.     This  was  precisely  the 
present  case  with  the  new  people,  as  they 
were  styled,  at  Fairborough,  at  the  time  I 
am    speaking    of;    and    my    grandfather, 
though    with    the  best  disposition   in  the 
world,  was  not  only  too  much  of  the  old 
school,  but  too  much  of  an  old  man,  to 
give  into  claims  he  could  not  comprehend, 
or  countenance  conduct  he  could  not  ap- 
prove; and  when  he  found  that  there  was 
in  the  very  heart  of  bis  little   kingdom  a 
cabal  forming  to  oppose  his  son,  he  felt  a 
resolution    of  asserting  his  long-dormant 
claims,  and  of  calling  those  he   emphati- 
cally styled  his  own  people  about  him,  as 
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strong  as  any  of  his  ancestors  had  done, 
when  the  legions  of  Craven  had  flown  to 
their  standard  ;  even  the  military  ardour 
of  his  youth  seemed  to  revive  before  the 
expected  contest;  and,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  lady  Caroline,  the  first  public  din- 
ner he  gave  after  declaring  his  intention, 
beheld  him  drest  in  his  full  uniform,  though 
it  had  not  seen  daylight  for  many  years, 
not  even  at  his  daughter's  wedding. 

This  dinner  was  preparative  to  a  more 
extensive  entertainment,  which  was  given 
in  honour  of  Frederic  having  attained  his 
twenty-first  year,  on  which  day  my  grand- 
father made  over  to  him  the  greatest  part 
of  the  noble  fortune  acquired  by  his  mo- 
ther. The  day  was  observed  with  even 
more  rejoicing  than  had  ever  taken  place 
on  similar  occasions,  and  the  health  of  the 
distant  heir  was  drank  with  enthusiasm  by 
assembled  thousands:  my  grandfather  on 
this  day  pledged  himself  for  the  support 
of  his  son  in  the  expected  conflict,  and 
the  whole  country  re-echoed  the  sentiment 
with  encreasing  plaudits;  and  the  praises. 
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of  his  son  on  every  side  poured  welcome 
incense  in  the  ears  of  the  idolizing  parents^ 
who,  could  they  have  that  day  witnessed 
the  situation  of  their  beloved  heir,  would 
have  been  as  completely  wretched  as  they 
were  now  happy,  as  he  was  at  this  very 
time  experiencing  all  the  dangers  of  u 
violent  storm  ;  such  and  so  various  are  the 
situations  of  life. 

Frederic  and  his  suite,  after  sufferings 
which  have  been  often  described,  but  can  | 
never  be  adequately  conceived  by  any  but 
those  who  have  experienced  them,  were  at 
last  enabled  to  land  on  the  western  coast 
of  Ireland  ;  but  were  so  overdone  by  their 
sufferings,  that  notwithstanding  the  desire 
of  reaching  home  now  superseded  every 
other,  they  were  obliged  to  stop  a  few 
days  for  necessary  repose,  and  therefore 
judged  it  right  to  forward  letters  to  Mr. 
Montague,  to  inform  him  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place,  in  Miss  Dermot's 
loss,  and  likewise  to  say  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  call  upon  the  family  at  Norton? 
in  his  journey  home*     He  wrote  likewise- 
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to  his  father,  giving  him  a  hasty  sketch  of 
his  improved  prospects,  and  his  anxiety  fo 
return  to  his  dear  family.  Several  untoward 
circumstances  hindering  them  from  pro- 
ceeding through  Ireland  so  rapidly  as  they 
had  wished,  together  with  a'second  delay 
from  bad  weather  at  sea,  occasioned  these 
letters  to  precede  their  actual  appearance 
at  each  place  nearly  three  weeks;  in  which 
time  c<  she  had  said  to  her  neighbour," 
that  Mr.  Frederic  Sedgewood  was  coming 
home  again,  quite  a  poor  emaciated  figure, 
as  pale  as  his  grandfather's  bust  on  the  mo- 
nument; that  a  gentleman  had  seen  him 
in  Ireland,  who  said  he  looked  quite  worn 
down,  doubtless  with  so  early  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery, for  what  else  could  injure  a  man  at 
his  time  of  life?  but  what  was  worst  of  all,  he 
had  brought  a  mistress  along  with  him  from 
Italy  ;  and  his  man  said  to  the  gentlcmcm's 
man,  that  his  master  always  wore  a  picture 
next  his  heart,  of  a  lady  who  died  in  his 
arms;  so  that  altogether  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  very  sad  young  man 
indeed,  and   that    in    spite  of  all  the  old 
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baronet's  boast  about  him,  he  was  no  bet- 
ter than  he  should  be. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  time  for  one 
neighbour  to  say  ^any  thing  to  another, 
except  in  the  spirit  of  party;  so  that  in 
despite  of  this  insinuation^  ray  grandfa- 
ther's side,  though  they  were  by  far  the 
strongest  talkers,  and  could  have  forward ed- 
a  tale  of  this  kind  with  more  adroitness 
than  the  other,  would  not  listen  to  it  at  all  ; 
or,  where  they  were  obliged  to  do  so, 
turned  it  all  ofTwith  the  happiest  effrontery 
imaginable  : — "  Dear  me,  what  a  piece  of 
work  is  here  indeed  about  nothing  !  sup- 
pose Mr.  Sedgewood  has  got  a  mistress, 
'tis  what  many  a  man  has  done  before  him, 
who  has  turned  out  very  good  and  steady, 
when  his  wild  oats  were  sown;  for  my 
part,  I  am  never  fond  of  seeing  o!d  heads 
on  young  shoulders  ;  the  manners  of  othey 
countries  licence  irregularities  in  youth, 
and  those  who  are  at  Rome  must  do  as 
Rome  does;  if  the  qualifications  of  a  par- 
liament-man included  chastity,  there  would 
be  a  thin  house  on  both  sides,  I  fancy." 
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Happily  the  little  village  of  Norton  did 
flot  contain  any  neighbours,  either  to  dis- 
seminate the  report,  or  to  soften  it;  and 
the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  were  too 
deeply  affected  to  think  on  any  thing  but 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Dermot's  death,  which, 
though  it  might  have  been  long  expected, 
yet  struck  them  as  sudden  at  last  ;  her  last 
letter  did  not  reach  them  till  two  days 
after  that  which  was  received  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, and  the  first  sight  of  it  affected  Miss 
Dermot  so  much,  that  she  was  obliged  to 
desire  Miss  Montague  to  read  it  to  her. 
The  gentle  Emily  was  often  obliged  to 
suspend  her  task,  overwhelmed  with  tears, 
which  she  imputed  to  the  circumstance  of 
reading  a  letter  written  by  the  hand  of 
one  so  dear  to  her,  and  which  was  now  laid 
in  the  dust;  and  before  it  was  concluded, 
she  was  obliged  to  resign  the  task,  and  fly 
to  her  own  apartment:  but  the  tears  that 
now  streamed  from  the  eyes  of  the  lovely 
Arabella,  were,  from  henceforward,  of  a 
milder  character;  and  while  she  wept  over 
the   parent  she  had  lost,  her  timid  heart, 
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in  tender  and  modest  solicitude,  looked 
forward  to  the  lover  she  had  gained,  though 
she  still  persuaded  herself  that  gratitude 
for  his  kindness  to  her  parent  was  the  only- 
emotion  that  made  her  heart  vibrate  so> 
warmly  at  his  name. 

"  But  what  took  place  when  they  met  ?" 
Oh,  a  great  deal,  madam,  I  assure  you ; 
but  as  they  said  nothing,  or  next  to  no- 
thing, I  cannot  retail  speeches  which  were 
never  uttered ;  as  far  as  J  can  learn,  when 
Frederic  really  made  his  appearance,  Ara- 
bella looked  so  very  red,  and  Emily  so  very 
pale,  that  in  a  moment  they  changed  their 
complexions;  and  Miss  Dermot  burst  into 
tears  as  she  welcomed  the  deliverer  of  her 
mother;  in  truth,  there  was  in  this  meet- 
ing an  air  of  so  much  sorrow,  and  embar- 
rassment too,  it  was  necessarily  so  short,, 
and  from  the  delicacy  of  both  parties  sa 
restrained,  that  although  it  was  sweetened 
by  love,  yet  the  sugar  lay  out  of  sight, 
and  never  rose  to  the  top,  till  it  was  settled 
that  Mr.  Sedgewood,  after  paying,  his  re- 
spects to  his  parents,  would  have  the  plea- 
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sure  of  visiting  Mr.  Montague  again  very 
soon. 

But    when    the     long-expected    youth 
returned  to   his  paternal  mansion,  all  was 
joy  unmixed,  and   the  heart  of  each    fond 
parent  throbbed  with  delight,  that  seemed 
to  renovate  the  days  of  youth  ;   while  their 
sparkling    eyes  congratulated   each    other 
on  the   possession    of  such  a  treasure  one 
moment,  and  again  turned  to  admire  him 
on  the  next ;  but  scarcely  could  the  gra- 
tified   baronet  listen   to  the  development 
of  that  affair,  which  being  to  Frederic  the 
sum  of  all  earthly  bliss,  he  concluded  must 
be  of  the  last   importance    to   his  father, 
ere  the  good  man  broke  on  him    with  the 
news  of  the  expected  election,  which  was 
now  on   the   eve   of  taking  place,  and  to 
which    his    immediate    attention    must  be 
given.     Frederic  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the    different  schemes  of   happiness   each 
was  projecting  with  equal   eagerness  ;  but 
finding  it  was  impossible   to   gain  his   fa- 
ther's ear  for  the   tale  of  tender  interest 
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he  wished  to  excite   for   the  afflicted  Ara- 
bella, he  left  the  old  baronet  to  discuss  the 
arrangement  of  dinners,  and  the  situation 
of  hustings,    with  his  steward,  and  sought 
the    dressing- room   of    his    mother.      Her 
gentle  bosom   opened  with   avidity  to  all 
his  feelings,  and  he  now  presented  her  with 
Mrs.   Dermot's  letter,    which  excited   her 
most  lively  sympathy;  and  she  declared, 
*'  that  she  would  not  delay  writing  to  the 
amiable  subject   of  his  solicitude,  and  in- 
viting both  her  and  Miss  Montague  to  visit 
Sedgewood  Park,  and  would  go  herself  to 
meet  them  as  far  as  she  was  able."    On  se- 
cond thoughts,  this  plan  appeared  imprac- 
ticable, until  the  election  was  over,  as  the 
young  lady  could  not  join  in  the  gay  par- 
ties it  would  induce  during  her  mourning; 
and  lady  Caroline  had  recourse  to  her  pen, 
to  paint  the  warm  interest  she  took  in  her 
affianced   daughter;  and  so  endearing  was 
this  first  proof  of  attention  to  the  bosom 
of  the  grateful  Arabella,  that  perhaps  even 
the  warmer  effusion  of  a   warmer  passion. 
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which  accompanied  it,  was  not  read  more 
frequently,  though  it  must  be  allowed  that 
it  was  once  kissed  a  little  more  fervently. 

Dear,  precious  moments !  when  the 
sweet  dawnings  of  artless  passion  steal  on 
the  youthful  heart  of  innocence,  like  the 
steps  of  angelic  visitants,  when  they  trod 
the  bowers  of  Eden,  ever  be  your  memory 
embalmed  in  my  heart,  and  hallowed  as 
the  purest  pleasure  nature  has  allotted  me  ! 
Yes,  madam,  you  may  smile,  but  there  are 
certain  associations  attached  to  the  simplest 
actions  of  our  lives,  which  are,  when  con-  - 
nected  with  pure  love,  not  only  the  most 
delicious  traits  of  our  existence  here,  but 
the  strongest  proofs  reason  affords  of  our 
claims  to  existence  hereafter.  Have  you 
never  locked  yourself  in  your  chamber  to 
read  a  note  all  the  world  might  have  seen  ? 
— have  you  never  put  a  scrap  of  paper  in 
your  bosom,  because  of  the  hand-writing? 
or  pressed  a  glove  to  your  heart,  when  the 
owner  was  far  away  ?  if  you  have,  you 
know  what  1  mean ;  if  not,  there  is  no 
teaching  you. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Hail,  wedded  love  !  Milton. 

cc  Irs  a  hard  matter  to  say  whether  my  young 
niaister,  or  my  oud  one,  bees  thrangest  at 
this  very  toime,"  said  the  groom,  as  he 
prepared  Frederic's  horse  to  pay  his  se- 
cond visit  to  Norton. 

This  observation  was  so  true,  that  I  can- 
not pretend,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
decide  the  question,  and  can  only  observe, 
that  the  nearer  each  approached  the  object  , 
of  his  wishes,  the  more  ardent  he  became 
in  the  pursuit  ;  for  Frederic  saw  every 
hour  new  beauties  and  new  virtues,  in  the 
lovely  maid,  who  engrossed  his  every 
thought,  and  centered  his  every  wish  ; 
while  his  good  father,  with  not  less  eager- 
ness, panted  to  obtain  his  object,  and  en- 
creased  m  ardour  with  every  obstacle  that 
opposed  his  wishes  ;  and  as  the  fears  of  his 
friends  magnified  the  powers  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  piqued  his  pride,  he  launched 
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into  a  sea  of  expence,  which  not  being 
consistent  with  his  own  prudence,  nor  the 
situation  of  his  son,  he  dignified  with  the 
name  of  patriotism,  which  is  certainly  the 
very  handsomest  excuse  a  man  can  make 
for  extravagance,  since  the  time  has  been 
when  it  could  give  dignity  to  poverty. 
The  fact  was,  mv  grandfather  loved  his  coun- 
try  more  than  most  men  ;  he  doated  on  his 
son ;  he  cared  very  little  for  his  money  ;  but 
he  was  very  tenacious  of  his  family  conse- 
'  quence;  and  from  the  admixture  of  these 
notions,  of  which  at  least  four-fifths  were 
the  natural  growth  of  virtue  and  affec- 
tion, which  I  consider  a  very  fair  pro- 
portion of  good  in  any  man,  and  a  much 
greater  than  I  fear  is  often  found,  the 
good  baronet  was,  step  by  step,  led  on  to 
the  joyful  summit  of  his  hopes:  he  saw 
his  son  elected,  the  family  consequence 
re-established,  all  the  old  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  consoled,  or  delighted,  the 
possibility  of  amazing  good  being  done  to 
the  country  by  the  single  voice  of  an  in- 
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dependent  country  gentleman,  who  des- 
pised party  cabal,  and  was  as  little  disposed 
to  join  a  corrupt  ministry  on  one  hand,- as 
a  railing  demagogue  on  the  other;  and  whh 
all  these  brilliant  views  in  his  head,  no- 
wonder  sir  Theodore  was  the  happiest  man 
in  the  county;  though  his  old  steward 
looked  grave,  and  even  lady  Caroline  her- 
self expressed  a  wish  that  her  son's  outset 
in  life  had  been  a  little  less  expensive. 

Says  she  to  her  neighbour,  "  The  baro- 
net has  made  a  fine  job  of  this;  it  has  cost 
him  not  only  every  shilling  he  had  in  the 
fends,  but  lady  Caroline's  -Staffordshire  es- 
tate, on  which  his  son  was  to  live,  must 
either  go  to  the  hammer,  or  be  mortgaged 
to  its  value;  and  Sedgewood  Park  itself 
inui.t  become  involved  to, a  considerable 
extent." 

<•  So  I  hear/'  returned  the  neighbour; 
'•'and  besides  that,  I  am  fold  lady  Caroline 
herself  will  be  obliged  to  part  with  her  fa- 
mily jewels  before  her  son  can  marry; 
for  as  he  has  chosen  a  poor  parson's  daugh- 
ter,   with   not   a   shilling  in  her .  pocket, 
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something  must  be  done  to  set  the  young- 
people  forward,  you  know,  and  I  am  told 
they  are  actually  gone  to  London  for  that 
very  purpose;  for  lady  Frances  Sticker- 
ton's  woman  told  my  housekeeper's  sister, 
that  her  lady  had  actually  got  them  in  -r 
cabinet  the  night  before  she  set  off  for  the 
metropolis;  but  its  no  wonder;  the  old 
fool  made  the  thing  ten  times  more  ex- 
pensive  than  there  was  the  least  occasion 
for,  feasting  half  the  county." 

"  Gh,  'twas  absolute  dotage/'  returned 
the  first;  "a  man  must  be  superannuated 
to  throw  away  his  money  so  madly.,  I  am 
grieved  to  the  heart  for  the  young  man, 
who  real!  v  never  seemed  to  care  any  thine 
about  the  mitter;  and  I'm  sure  poor  lady 
Caroline  is  much  to  be  pitied,  to  see  her 
fortune  thrown  away  in  this  manner:  as 
for  the  baronet,  lie  deserves  what  he  has 
got — he  may  thank  himself  for  his  sorrow." 

These  were  the  neighbours,  who,  a 
month  before,  had  told  sir  Theodore,  that 
if  he  did  not  do  this,  that,  and  the  other 
i  2 
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dashing  thing,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  carry  the  day,  which  would  be  ten 
thousand  pities,  for  really  such  a  charming, 
amiable,  handsome,  clever  man  as  Mr. 
Sedgewood,  would  be  a  national  acquisi- 
tion— the  representative  too  of  such  an 
ancient  family.  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  Sedgewood  being  opposed  in 
Fairborough  before — a  place  which  twen- 
ty years  before  had  not  an  inhabitant  who 
did  not  depend  upon  the  Park  for  his 
bread?  to  be  opposed  too  by  a  low  fellow, 
put  in  by  a  new-made  lord,  whose  fortune 
was  derived  from  his  lady,  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  tobacconist?  No!  if  they  were 
jsir  The,  they  would  spend  the  last  shil- 
ling in  their  pockets — nay,  the  last  drop  of 
blood  in  their  veins,  before  such  a  son  as 
he  had  should  yield  to  such  an  opponent. 

When  my  grandfather  looked  over  old 
Robertson's  accounts,  he  looked  a  little 
grave,  and  observed,  "  That  having  never 
been  in  debt,  he  should  not  like  it  now; 
but  as  it  was  unavoidable,  he  must  submit 
to  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  Park,  of  course, 
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since  lady  Caroline's  estates  were  settled 
on  her  son,  whose  outset  in  life  should 
not  be  clouded  by  an  expence,  which, 
though  incurred  on  his  account,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  his  concurrence, 
though  he  was  certain  it  would  never  meet 
his  reproof."  As  the  old  gentleman  said 
this,  though  his  patriotic  self-approbation 
enabled  him  to  speak  firmly,  and  even 
cheerfully,  yet  at  the  least  word,  his  eye 
twinkled,  and  the  lid  was  moistened. 

Lady  Caroline  and  Frederic  were  sitting 
on  each  side  of  him  ;  as  if  moved  instinc- 
tively, they  both  rose  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, each  seizing  the  hand  that  was  next 
them,  and  pressing  it  tenderly  to  their  lips, 
on  which  the  words,  ff  my  father,"  and 
"  my  Theodore/'  fondly  hung,  and  were, 
after  a  moment's  affecting  pause,  followed 
by  a  decisive  declaration  from  each,  that 
every  rood  of  the  Staffordshire  estate  should 
be  immediately  sold,  and  the  paternal  roof, 
which  now  sheltered  them,  remain  unpol- 
luted. 

"  Bui,  Caroline,   the  house  in  Stafford- 
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shire  is  dear  to  you  ;  'tis  an  old  family 
establishment  of  the  Inglebys;  and  during 
our  lives,  you,  doubtless,  wished  your  son 
to  reside  in  a  place  that " 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  love,  that  you  can 
suppose  your  wife  is  any  thing  but  a  Sedge- 
wood  now,  when  you  remember  that  for 
three-and-forty  years,  her  fate,  has  been 
bound  up  in  that  precious  name  ?  or,  that 
after  our  long  separation,  I  could  wish  my 
son  settled  in  any  place,  but  one  where  my 
eyes  could  witness  his  happiness,  exult  in 
his  virtues,  and  day  by  clay  thank  God  that 
he  resembled  his  father?" 

f  Nor  could  I  be  so  blest  even  in  Para- 
dise/' said  Frederic,  with  a  glowing  smile, 
htt  as  in  bringing  my  Arabella  to  your  im- 
mediate care  and  protection,  my  dear  sir, 
and  in  restoring  to  her,  in  my  indulgent 
mother,  the  parent  she  has  lost.  Her  path 
in  life  has  hitherto  been  humble  and  re- 
.tired;  and  the  blaze  of  wealth  and  splen- 
dour would  rather  dazzle  than  delight  her. 
In  the  house  where  your  father  was  blest 
with  a  tender  companion,  and  a  lovely  fa- 
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•  milv,  we  will  endeavour  to  participate  his 
bliss,  and  emulate  his  character,  since  I 
know  my  aunt  Barbara  will  readily  accede 
to  our  wishes  by  resigning  it." 

The  fugitive  drop  which  had  gathered  in 
the  baronet's  eye,  impelled  by  the  sweetest 
emotions  of  the  heart,  coursed  slowly 
down. his  venerable  cheek  ;  passing  his  arms 
round  his  wife,  he  laid  his  head  upon  her 
faithful  bosom,  and  silently  indulged  the 
sweet  emotion  which  she  fully  partici- 
pated ;  and  while  the  heart  of  each,  in 
grateful  adoration,  rose  to  Heaver^  for  the 
possession  of  such  a  son,  that  son,  with 
equal  extacy,  hung  in  affectionate  reve- 
rence over  his  beloved  parents,  with  eyes, 
whose  humid  glance  bespoke  the  feelings 
of  his  heart,  and  the  prayer  that  it  dictated. 

Very  soon  after  this  period,  the  Staf- 
fordshire estate  was  sold  by  private  con- 
tract;  the  jewels  of  lady  Caroline  were 
sent  to  London,  to  be  new  set,  not  sold,  as 
she  told  her  neighbour;  for  in  all  commu- 
nications of  that  kind,  some  circumstances 
are    ever    supplied    by    the    imagination. 
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which  renders  family  occurrences  a  spe- 
cies of  epic  poetry,  which  is,  doubtless,  the 
chief  reason  why  people  that  read  little* 
adopt  tattling  to  supply  its  place  ;  and  all 
debts  and  demands  whatever  on  sir  Theo- 
dore were  paid  off  with  the  usual  punctua- 
lity of  the  family,  with  whom  it  had  ever 
been  a  rule  not  only  to  pay  their  trades- 
people, but  to  do  it  in  such  good  time  as  to 
render  their  custom  reallybeneficial  to  the 
party — a  practice,  I  am  told,  grown  obso- 
lete in  the  south  of  England,  and  which 
has  led  air  descriptions  of  shopkeepers  and 
artificers  to  adopt  a  system  of  self-defence, 
which,  though  not  quite  consistent  with 
morality,  is  yet  justifiable  on  the  code  of 
sound  policy. 

It  was  now  observed,  that  sir  Theodore 
was  again  as  busy  as  ever  he  had  been,  and 
really  seemed  in  such  good  spirits,  one 
would  think  he  had  been  gaining  thousands 
instead  of  losing  them  ;  he  was  daily  re- 
ceiving packages  of  furniture  from  Lon- 
don, in  addition  to  the  many  smart  things 
he  received  from  the  new  upholstery-rooms 
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lately  opened  at  Fairborough,  and  every 
thing  gave  signal  of  the  approaching  wed- 
ding :  and  at  length  lady  Caroline  and  him 
set  out  to  receive  their  intended  daughter- 
in-law,  a  ceremony  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours thought  might  have  been  dispensed 
with,  all  things  considered ;  for  "  what 
was  there  in  such  a  match  to  make  a  fuss- 
about,  that  such  old  people  should  put 
themselves  out  of  the  way  ?" — they  could 
not  feel  that  these  very  things  took  them 
thus  into  the  way  which  was  most  conge- 
nial to  their  hearts,  and  that  in  raising  this 
sweetly  timid  flower  to  their  bosoms,  they 
not  only  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their  own 
generous  wishes,  but  placed  a  gem  there^ 
whose  gentle  brilliance  suffused  comfort 
over  their  evening  hours,  and  solaced  the  is 
departing  moments. 

Lady  Caroline  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  that  Miss  Montague  was  not  at 
home  on  her  arrival,  as-  she  had  been  rathetr 
suddenly  sent  for  by   a  friend  at  some  dis~ 
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tance,  and  her  place  was  insufficiently  sup- 
plied by  the  wife  of  a  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman ;  of  course  her  presence  became 
of  more  importance  to  the  lovely  girl, 
who  \sas  about  to  become  so  nearly  con- 
nected with  her;  and  who,  while  her  heart 
glowed  with  grateful  affection  towards 
them,  yet  sunk,  overwhelmed  with  blushes, 
from  the  ardent,  though  respectful,  gaze  of 
parents,  whose  boundless  attachment  to 
their  son  must  be  supposed  to  render  them 
but  too  scrupulous  as  to  the  merits  or  de- 
ficiencies of  his  future  bride:  but  in  the 
tender  assiduities  of  lady  Caroline,  she 
soon  regained  composure;  and  though 
the  ceremonious  manners  of  sir  Theodore 
were  new  to  her,  they  were  so  blended 
with  the  urbanity  of  his  character,  and  the 
personal  affection  they  expressed  for  her, 
that  in  a  short  time  she  admired  that  which 
-at  first  alarmed  her,  and  assured  Frederic 
that  she  really  believed  she  had  never  seen 
a  finished  gentleman  till  she  beheld  his 
father;  in  which  sentiment  she  was  eordi- 
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ally  joined  by  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  so  po- 
lite as  to  add,  that  however  obvious,  few 
women  would  have  observed  it. 

At  the  same  altar  near  which  he  had  first 
beheld  her  two  years  before,  Frederic  re- 
ceived the  hand  of  his  beloved  Arabella 
from  his  father,  the  worthy  Mr.  Montague 
performing  the  ceremony;  immediately  af- 
ter which,  the  party  set  out  for  Buxton, 
as  it  was  the  nearest  watering-place.  This 
was  a  way  of  performing  a  wedding,  be- 
come fashionable  o^  late,  but  by  no  means 
in  unison  with  the  customs  of  the  Sedge- 
woods,  or  with  my  grandfather's  ideas  on 
the  subject;  but  it  suited  his  convenience 
at  present,  and  he  therefore  submitted  to 
it;  every  day  he  becameNmore  attached  to 
his  new  daughter ;  and  the  admiration  she 
excited  at  Buxton,  seemed  to  give  him 
more  pleasure  than  even  the  happy  bride- 
groom. 

Having  received  letters  from  aunt  Bar- 
bara, informing  them  that  the  house  was 
ready  for  their  reception,  they  eagerly  em- 
braced the.  .welcome  news,  especially  the 
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baronet,  who,  on  their  arrival  at  Fairbo- 
rough,  revealed  the  secret  business  which 
had  made  him  acquiesce  so  quietly  in  the 
scheme  of  a  private  marriage  ;  this  was  the 
order  he  had  given  for  the  Park  House  to 
be  new  furnished,  as  the  future  abode  of  the 
young  couple,  while  himself  and  the  old 
furniture  were  henceforth  to  be  deemed 
stationary  at  the  other.  Thus,  after  all  his 
travels,  the  veteran  general  doomed  him- 
self to  draw  his  last  breath  where  he  had 
drawn  his  first.  'Twas  in  vain  the  young 
couple  remonstrated  ;  the  deed  was  done; 
and  they  were  drawn  in  triumph  to  their 
future  habitation,  by  the  crowd  who  had 
assembled  to  receive  them. 

On  their  arrival,  letters  from  Portugal 
were  presented  to  the  bride ;  but  before 
she  had  time  to  open  them,  a  paper  was 
presented  to  her  by  the  baronet,  which  was 
a  jointure  for  treble  the  amount  of  her 
fortune. 

Things  of  this  description  were  so  new 
to  Arabella,  that  she  did  not  immediately 
understand  it ;  but  when  Frederic  explain- 
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ed  it,  she  turned  round,  and  looking  for 
a  moment  the  thanks  she  could  not  speak, 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  sir  Theodore. 
The  old  man  pressed  her  with  extacy  to 
his  bosom  ;  and  Frederic  observing  thev 
were  too  much  engaged  to  attend  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Beaumarris,  very  saucily  broke 
the  seal,  and  exhibiting  his  treacherv  to  his 
mother,  read  as  follows  :  — 

"  DEAR  NIECE, 

"  Concluding  you  are  by  this 
time  become  the  wife  of  Frederic  Sedge- 
wood,  esq.  I  do  hereby  authorize  your  said 
husband  to  draw  upon  my  English  banker, 
Messrs.  Barkclay  and  Co.  Lombard-street, 
for  five  thousand  pounds  ;  this  house  hav- 
ing likewise  my  orders  for  forwarding  to 
you  personally  a  present  for  wedding 
clothes,  seeing  your  minority  deprives 
your  guardians  of  the  power  of  drawing 
on  them;  and  it  is  my  wish  that  you  ap- 
pear  as  becomes  my  relative. 
"  Wishing  you  much  happiness, 

"  I  remain  your  uncle, 

Charles  Beaumarris.** 
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In  about  two  months  time,  Frederic  was 
called  to  London  in  his  parliamentary  ca- 
pacity, the  duties  of  which  he  now  first  be- 
gan to  consider,  not  having  had  time  to 
do  it  before  ;  my  grandfather  could  not 
resist  the  desire  he  felt  of  accompanying 
him;  and  they  all  set  off  together,  to  the 
great  joy  of  lady  Caroline,  who  was  anxi- 
ous to  see  lady  Rorrowdale,  and  to  intro- 
duce Mrs.  Sedge  wood  to  her. 

This  lovely,  but  ill-matched  woman, 
had  not  long  since  lost  her  only  child,  an 
event  which  depressed  her  spirits  exceed- 
ingly, as  it  was  a  source  of  comfort  to  her 
of  more  than  common  efficacy,  enabling 
her  to  pass  those  hours  which  the  absence 
of  its  father  rendered  gloomy,  without 
repining  at  his  absence,  or  weeping  over 
the  bitter  disappointment  her  youthful 
heart  had  met  with  in  the  object  of  her 
premature  choice.  She  had  not  seen  Fre- 
deric since  his  return,  and  her  heart  yearn*- 
ed  to  embrace  the  dear  companion  of  her 
happiest  days,  and  the  amiable  woman  he 
had  thought  worthy  to  share  his  affections. 
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Her  lord  having  nearly  exhausted  his  for- 
tune, and  greatly  injured  his  health,  had 
of  late  been  rather  more  regular  in  his 
conduct;  but  that  circumstance  was  so  far 
from  increasing  her  domestic  happiness, 
that  it  appeared  rather  to  have  destroyed 
the  melancholy  degree  of  tranquillity  he 
had  hitherto  permitted  her  to  possess,  as 
his  temper,  soured  by  the  disappointments 
at  the  gaming-table,  and  naturally  petulant 
and  haughty,  was  now  become  so  very  irri- 
table, that  it  could  not  be  soothed  by  pa- 
tience, nor  parried  by  good-humour;  and 
the  unfortunate  Caroline,  though  she 
still  tenderly  loved  him,  was  obliged  to 
confess,  that  even  the  sorrows  of  desertion 
were  preferable  to  the  eternal  disquietudes 
produced  by  unprovoked  anger,  and  un- 
feeling peevishness. 

After  the  fjrst  endearments  were  past, 
and  lady  Borrowdale  had  time  to  contem- 
plate the  great  personal  improvement  of  her 
brother,  the  loveliness  of  his  artless,  and 
yet  elegant  and  sensible  bride,  and  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  which  appeared  in  the  court- 
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tenances   of   her   venerable    parents,   she 
began    to    fear    that    her    noble    husband 
might  be   extending    the  liberties  of  iJI- 
humotir  to  other  parts  of  her  family,  less 
likely   to  endure   it  than  herself;  especi- 
ally as  he  had  thought  proper  to  find  great 
fault  with  the  expence  contracted    at   the 
election,  and  had  repeatedly  used  epithets 
of  her  father,  which  she  was  confident  her 
brother  would  have  severely  resented;  but 
in  this  her  fears  appeared  to  have  misled 
her;  and  after  several  successive  visits,  it  was 
remarked  that  the  viscount  appeared  very 
amiable  ;  and  it  was  hoped  by  all  the  fa- 
mily, that  either  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
degree  of  ill-health  he  had  experienced,  or 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  hitherto  pas- 
sed his  time  in  unworthy  pursuits,  which  he 
bitterly   repented,  had  at  length  had  the 
desired  effect,  and   he  was.  now  becoming 
a  good  man,  and  of  course  a  good  husband* 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  truth,  not  one 
of  these  desirable  reasons  really  operated 
on  the  specious  viscount.     He  thought  his 
new  sister  the  prettiest  woman  he  had  seen. 
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since  he  married  his  lady  ;  she  had  likewise 
the  same  kind  of  artless  character  and  mo- 
dest susceptibility  about  her,  with  more 
sense  and  vivacity  ;  and  as  her  natural  be- 
nevolence had  induced  her  to  pay  him  at- 
tention as  an  invalid,  he  very  sagaciously 
concluded  it  was  possible  to  interest  her 
still  farther;  and,  as  he  hated  her  husband, 
he  determined  to  do  it  if  he  could. 

When  lady  Borrowdale  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  her  new  sister  to  her  sove- 
reign, it  was  generally  thought  that  Mrs.  * 
Sedge  wood  was  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  drawing-room;  but  when  the  prince 
had  declared  this  to  be  Jus  opinion,  that 
thought  found  words  ;  and  all  at  once  the 
unassuming  Arabella,  who  hitherto,  like 
the  pale  violet,  had  blushed  unseen,  known 
rather  by  the  fragrance  of  her  unpretend- 
ing benevolence,  than  the  commanding 
graces  of  her  person,  became  all  at  once 
the  mirror  of  fashion  and  the  soul  of  beau- 
ty ;  for  the  prince's  judgment  was  the 
standard  of  taste.  Young,  handsome, 
sprightly,  and  insinuating,  the  honours  of 
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his  illustrious  rank  were  secondary  charms,, 
which  served  only  to  increase  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  manners,  by  adding  a  sense  of 
honour  received,  to  that  of  delight  enjoy- 
ed,, by  those  who  were  blest  by  his  affabili- 
ty, Or  distinguished  by  his  approbation ; 
he  was  indeed  a  star  whose  brilliance  the 
great  orator  might  have  described  in  as 
glowing  terms  as  he  employed  in  describing 
the  entre  of  the  unfortunate  Antoinette, 
to  that  deceitful  hemisphere  where  she 
glittered  and  fell ;  and  truly  might  he  have 
said,  that  a  thousand  fans  would  have  start- 
ed from  their  cases,  a  thousand  pair  of  re- 
sistless eyes  shot  forth  their  lightnings,  a 
thousand  voluble  tongues  issued  their 
thunders,  and  a  thousand  fair  bosoms  have 
palpitated,  if  but  the  shadow  of  obloquy 
had  dared  to  glance  over  the  path  embel- 
lished by  his  footsteps. 

Under  the  seductive  influence  of  fashion, 
courted,  caressed,  and  admired,  it  would 
have  been  no  wonder  if  this  young  couple 
had  been  led  into  the  snares  of  extrava- 
gance, which  beset  them  on  every  side,  for 
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ihe  admirers  of  Frederic  were  at   least   as 
numerous  as  those  of  his  lady  ;   for  he  had 
a  political  courtship  to  undergo,  from  which 
she  was  happily  exempted,  as,  except   for 
the  shape  of  her   French  nightcap,  cr  the 
name  of  her  frisseur,  she  was  seldom  com- 
plimented by  her  own  sex  ;   whereas   both 
sexes    joined    in    the    snares  which    were 
spread   for  huh;  the  men  flattered   his  ta- 
lents, and  admired  his  wife  and  his  mother  ; 
the  women  looked    "  unutterable  things:*' 
every  man  is  vulnerable    somewhere,  and 
the   praises  bestowed   on   those  he  loved 
found  a  very  ready  echo  in   Scdgewood's  ; 
and  the  lips  that  uttered   must  be  those  of 
a  friend.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  be 
surrounded  with  ones   friends,   and  a  very 
innocent    one;     so    Mr.    Sedgewood    had 
many  friends  at  his  table ;  and  if  his  wife  had 
possessed  a  taste  for   giving  stylish   routs, 
flaming  concerts,  or  elegant  petit  souperv, 
his   establishment   might  have  been  com- 
plete; but  as  she  had  no  taste  that  could  be 
put  in  any  competition  with  her  husband's 
society,  and  that  of  his  dear  parents.,  in  the 
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midst  of  all  this  gaiety  she  was  like  a  true 
rustic,  sighing  for  the  shades  of  Sedgewood 
Park,  and  anticipating  the  time  when, 
leaning  on  Frederic's  arm,  she  should  ex- 
plore the  romantic  beauties  of  Fairbo- 
rougb,  or  sitting  with  him  in  the  ruins  "of 
its  castle,  employ  her  pencil  in  sketching 
them,  or  listen  to  the  legends  lie  related 
concerning  them.  Thus,  though  she  ne- 
ver opposed  his  desire  for  company,  yet 
her  quiet  acquiescence,  by  affording  no 
stimulant,  led  him  to  consider  what  he  was 
about;  and  he  perceived  that  it  was  very 
possible  for  a  man  to  get  himself  very  im- 
perceptibly into  an  awkward  predicament, 
without  any  possibility  of  affixing  vice  to 
his  pursuits,  or  almost  impropriety  to  his 
character.  Ee  found  that  in  the  multitude 
of  his  engagements,  it  had  really  slipped 
his  mind  that  his  income  was  curtailed 
nearly  one-half  by  his  election  expendi- 
ture; and  that  if  he  lived  much  longer  in 
his  present  style,  he  must  either  run  into 
debt,  abridge  his  paternal  establishment, 
or  demand  another  supply  from  his  father, 
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which,  though  it  might  be  readily  granted, 
must  curtail  his  comforts;  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  character,  as  well  as  his  affec- 
tion, alike  militated  against  adopting  any 
of  these  measures. 

From  his  very  earliest  infancy,  it  had 
been  the  office  of  my  grandfather  to  teach 
his  son  to  think;  he  used  to  say,  that  other 
men  might  put  off*  that  era  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  with  propriety  per- 
haps ;  but  his  case  was  different  to  other 
fathers.  I  shall  soon  be  old,  he  would  say, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  my  son's  mind 
should  experience  the  benefits  of  an  early 
manhood,  as  in  case  of  my  death,  he  will 
be  obliged  to  think  for  himself;  in  case  of 
my  life,  he  will  have  to  think  for  himself 
and  me.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion, 
Frederic  was  early  taught  to  look  beyond 
the  present  moment,  and  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  what  was  presented  to  him,  rather 
by  its  power  of  conferring  stable  advan- 
tages, than  temporary  gratification. 

Now,  my  dear  madam,  I  beg  you  will 
not  image  to  yourself  this  same   Frederic 
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as  a  complete  petit  maitre  at  fifteen,  able 
to  wade  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  a 
country  assembly,  and  place  every  lady 
in  the  country-dance  according  to  her  fa- 
mily claims,  with  his  hair  in  full  dress,  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  a  simper  on  his 
countenance;  neither  must  you  conclude 
him  io  be  a  little  quill-driving  accomptant, 
trudging  after  his  father's  steward,  and 
noting  clown  every  bushel  of  oats  that 
ought  to  be  consumed  by  his  father's 
horses,  and  acquainted  with,  the  produce  of 
every  rod  of  land  in  his  father's  estates; 
nor  yet  was  he  a  young  antiquarian,  who 
was  tied  by  an  old  father  to  the  rigid  ob- 
servance of  the  days  of  yore,  till  his  man- 
ners were  as  musty  as  the  family  records, 
and  his  language  as  obsolete  as  the  royal 
decrees  which  granted  them;  no,  madam, 
my  grandfather  had  an  aversion  to  all  sorts 
of  forced  plants,  whether  cucumbers  or 
coxcombs,  regarding  one  bud  for  his  own 
constitution;  and  the  other  for  society ; 
and  so  far  from  supposing  that  premature 
acquirements  in   manners  constituted  real 
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manliness  of  character,  he  used  to  say,  the 
boy  who  is  a  man  at  fifteen  will  be  a  boy 
at  five-and-twenty  ;  so  that  it  was  by  men- 
tal cultivation,  by  the  perpetual  exercise 
of  the  understanding,  by  solid  acquire- 
ments, not  frothy  appendages,  that  his  son 
became  capable  of  conducting  himself,  at  a 
time  when  others  are  in  leading-strings: 
but  you  are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that 
Frederic  was  a  hum  drum  youth,  too  much 
tied  to  the  solid  parts  of  education,  to  have 
time  or  inclination  for  the  graceful,  and,  in 
fact,  necessary  manners  of  a  gentleman ;  or 
that,  because  his  father  retained  the  man- 
ners of  the  old  court,  that  his  son  must  be 
tinctured  with  them  beyond  the  line,  where 
they  are  agreeable  in  a  young  man  ;  so  far 
from  this,  my  grandfather's  long  residence 
with  the  wandering  Tartars  having  given 
him  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  ail  which 
constitutes  excellence  in  athletic  pursuits, 
he  was  singularly  anxious  that  his  son  should 
excel  in  them.  Frederic  was  taught  early 
to  dance,  ride,  row,  and  fence,  in  all  which 
rcises  he  excelled  so  much,  as  to  be  the 
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admiration  of  every  person  who  saw  him 
so  employed  ;  and  the  general  air  of  grace- 
ful ease  and  unassuming  dignity  which  was 
thus  conferred  on  his  person  and  gait,  was 
probably  more  fascinating   than  the  more 
regular,  though  striking  beauty  of  his  per- 
son.    As  all    these    kind    of   endowments 
were  taught  him  as  the  rewards  of  his  ap- 
plication to  mental  studies,  a  kind  of  play 
suitable  for  a  boy,  he  had  never  affixed  any 
kind  of  praise  as  due  to  their  performance; 
of  course  vanity  could  never  be  excited  by 
the  species  of  fame  they  procured  him  ;  to 
these  he  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
chess;  and  played  billiards  better  than  his 
father,  a  circumstance   the    good    baronet 
did  not,  however,  fully  agree    to.     From 
mentioning  these   acquirements,  you  will 
perceive  that  when  lord  Borrowdale  would 
have  tempted  Frederic  to  play,  he  did  not 
decline  the  invitation  from  ignorance;  but 
he  detested  gaming,  though  he    had  much 
amusement  in  a  little  trial  for  superiority  of 
skill ;  he  owed  to  his  education  this  admi- 
rable discrimination  between  the  use  of  a 
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stimulant,  too  nakirally  embraced  by  the 
ardour -of  youth,  and  which  renders  young 
men  of  fashion  and  fortune  too  frequently 
the  prey,  and  eventually  the  votaries  of 
this  destructive  practice,  and  the  real  liking 
for  this  vice  itself,  which  is  at  best  a  spirit 
of  detestable  avarice. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  if  I  had  fifty  sons, 
I  would  endeavour  to  make  them  all  ex- 
actly like  my  father;  ,but  to  return  to  his 
story  :  — 

Mr.  Sedgewood  had  just  made  the  disco- 
very I  spoke  of,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  many  excellent  qualities,  he  had 
not  made  quite  so  soon  as  he  should,  at  the 
very  time  when  his  beloved  Arabella  began 
to  find  a  something  in  the  attentions  of  her 
right  honourable  brother-in-law,  which 
did  not  exactly  accord  with  her  rustic  no- 
tions; she  was  become  so  sincerely  attain- 
ed to  his  lady,  that  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  reveal  every  thought  of  her  heart 
to  her.  These  thoughts  seldom  harboured 
an  evil  surmise  of  any  human  being,  though 

VOL.  II.  k 
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they  had  been  once  or  twice  tinctured  with 
jealousy,  when  the  conduct  of  some  ladies 
of  very  high  fashion  had  cast  looks  of  ten- 
der languishment  on  her  Frederic;  but 
this  sensation  arose  from  her  own  diffidence 
in  her  powers  of  attraction,  not  from  the 
slightest  perception  of  gallantry  in  him ; 
and  these  little  fears  were  generally  laugh- 
ed away  by  lady  Borrowdale,  the  moment 
they  were  uttered ;  but  as  this  could  not 
be  revealed  either  to  her,  or  any  one  of  the 
family,  and  was  a  source  of  more  disquiet 
than  any  she  had  hitherto  experienced, 
(though  the  innocence  of  her  own  heart 
prevented  her  from  believing  it  possible 
that  she  could  seriously  bean  object  of  de- 
sign to  the  viscount,)  she  determined  to 
urge  their  return  to  Sedgewood  Park,  as 
parliament  was  now  prorogued,  and  she 
was  in  a  situation  which  rendered  company 
irksome  to  her;  and  as  she  happened  to 
mention  her  wishes  at  the  time  when  her 
husband  was  considering  it  a  most  desir- 
able thing,  the  affair  was  immediately  con- 
cluded, with  the  joyful  consent  of  the  baro* 
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net  and  his  lady,  both  of  whom  had  suffer- 
ed considerably  in  their  health,  from  the 
change  in  their  hours  since  they  visited  the 
metropolis.  It  was  therefore  signified  to 
lady  Borrowdale  that  they  would  set  out 
immediately,  which  she  did  not  oppose 
even  by  her  tears;  but  when  she  was  alone 
with  Mrs.  Sedgewood,  she  gave  them  free 
vent,  informing  her,  that  she  had  for  some 
time  been  alarmed,  lest  the  advances  of  the 
viscount  should  have  awakened  the  suspi- 
cions of  her  family  ;  and  earnestly  conju- 
ring her  to  guard  this  mark  of  his  depravity 
from  her  brother,  who,  already  irritated  by 
observations  he  could  not  avoid  making, 
might  be  led  to  adopt  means  of  punishing 
his  lordship,  equally  to  be  dreaded  by -them 
both. 

This  was  the  first  time,  even  in  all  their 
most  private  and  confidential  intercourse, 
that  lady  Borrowdale  had  ever  allowed  her- 
self thus  to  speak  of  her  husband,  even  to 
this  much-loved  friend;  nor  would  she 
have  done  it  now,  but  from  a  principle  of 
X  2 
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gratitude  to  her,  and  likewise  as  a  guard 
against  the  future  encroachments  of  her 
husband  ;  as  she  saw  that,  so  artless  a  mind 
as  Arabella's  could  scarcely  believe  the  ex* 
istence  of  a  passion  so  totally  unprincipled, 
and  was  therefore  not  prepared  so  to  check, 
Ins  presumptuous  advances,  as  to  nip  those 
hopes  in  the  bud,  which,  if  permitted  to 
expand,  might  awaken  the  suspicion  of 
Frederic,  and  involve  consequences  of  the 
most  dreadful  nature. 

In  the  admirable  conduct  of  lady  Bor- 
rowdale,  Mrs.  Sedgewood  beheld  an  exam- 
ple of  suffering  worth,  and  dignified  sub- 
mission; she  could  never  sufficiently  ap- 
prove, and  she  determined  to  make  it  the 
model  of  her  own  future  conduct,  if  she 
should  be  ever  so  unhappy  as  to  entertain 
a  thought  prejudicial  of  her  husband.  On 
mentioning  her  feelings,  lady  Borrowdale 
candidly  informed  her,  that  though  her 
husband's  conduct  had  been  in  many  in- 
stances so  cruelly  selfish,  and  so  grossly 
unfaithful,  as  to  have  warranted  her  in  cal- 
ling on  the  interference  of  her  family,  yet 
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as  she  still  tenderly  loved  him,  she  had  "  een 
ever  desirous  of  saving  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  her  sorrows,  in  the  hope  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  he  would  just- 
ly estimate  her  forbearance,  and  reward  her 
affection  and  long  suffering  by  a  return  to 
virtue,  which  she  could  not  hope  for,  if  a 
public  breach  was  made  between  them. 
To  the  tender  sympathy  and  good  counsel 
of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  'Barbara  Sedgewood,  she 
declared  herself  indebted  for  all  that  was 
excellent  in  her  conduct,  or  consolatory 
to  her  feelings ;  and  added,  that  when  she 
reflected  upon  her  youth,  her  love  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  severity  of  those  sufferings 
she  first  experienced  when  the  viscount's 
true  character  was  revealed  to  her,  she  was 
convinced  that  Heaven  had  in  mercy  be- 
stowed that  excellent  friend  upon  her,  as 
the  only  medium  which  could  preserve  her 
from  falling  into  a  state  of  morbid  dejection 
on  the  one  hand,  or  dissipation  on  the 
other.  ce  When  the  best  is  made  of  me,"' 
said  she,  with  a  sweet,  though  pensive  smile, 
V  I  am  but  a  very  -woman;  I  must  lean  for 
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help  somewhere — my  husband  rejected  me; 
I  could  not  lay  the  weight  of  a  breaking 
heart  on  my  aged  parents,,  or  my  wrongs 
upon  my  high-spirited  brother,  so  I  threw 
myself  and  my  sorrows  on  my  maiden  aunt, 
who  I  found,  when  too  late,  understood  my 
heart  and  its  troubles  better  than  I  had  done 
myself;  and  I  heartily  wish  every  young 
wife  so  situated,  would  look  out  for  a  simi* 
lar  confidant." 


CHAP.  VIII. 

It  is  not  less  by  their  knowledge  that  the  rich  may  bene- 
it  the  poor,  than  in  the  distribution  of  their  fortunes. 

Miss  Edgeworth, 

*e  So,"  says  she  to  her  neighbour,  "  the  fa- 
mily is  come  to  the  Park  two  months  soon- 
er than  was  expected ;  there's  nothing  else 
talked  of  this  morning,  call  where  one  will; 
so  much  fuss,  and  so  much  rejoicing,  I'm 
really   sick  to  hear  it.     People  will  find 
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themselves  sadly  deceived,  if  they  expect 
Fairborough  will  be  much  better  for  peo- 
ple coming  down,  when  they  have  spent 
all  their  money  in  London.  I  know  it  for 
a  fact,  that  this  journey  has  cost  so  much, 
that  all  the  leases,  which  were  out  during 
their  absence,  must  be  renewed  at  a  prodi- 
gious advance;  and  in  a  week's  time  we 
shall  hear  nothing  but  sighing  and  groan- 
ing; and  rackrents  will  be  in  every  body's 
mouth  :  and  there's  going  to  be  a  prodi- 
gious fall  of  wood  ;  the  whole  of  the  long 
grove  is  to  come  down  directly ;  but  no 
wonder — they  say  young  Mrs*  Sedgewood 
can  get  through  any  thing;  and  that  if 
they  had  not  come  down  when  they  did, 
all  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no  saying  what  would 
have  happened;  indeed  it  is  whispered, 
that  there  was  an  execution  in  the  house ; 
"but  I  would  not  listen  ta  the  person  who 
told  me;  in  fact,  I  was  shocked  beyond  any- 
thing— so  much  as  I  respect  the  family,  I 
could  not  listen  to  such  things;  but,  dear 
heart,  we  live  in  strange  times,   though,  & 
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hope  half  what  one  hears  is  not  true;   yet 
there  is  no  saying  what  one  may  live  to  see.'7 

This  was  very  true ;  for  every  neighbour 
did  live  to  see,  everrin  these  disastrous  times, 
when  property  and  virtue  are  so  perpetu- 
ally wrecked  ori  the  rocks  of  vice  and  fol- 
ly, under  the  pilotage  of  inexperience,  or 
blown  by  the  gales  of  passion,  one  gay, 
handsome,  and  admired  couple,  steer  sweet- 
ly down  the  current  of  life,,  with  reason  at 
the  helm,  and  love  in  the  cabin,  distribu- 
ting, by  various  channels,  the  wealth  of 
their  talents,  as  well  as  income,  and  thus 
extending  a  benefit  not  more  excellent 
than  incalculable. 

The  active  mind  of  Mr.  Sedgewood  na- 
turally embraced  many  means  of  improve- 
ment, which  arose  from  the  advanced  state 
of  society,  and  became  objects  of  attention 
to  him,  from  the  necessity  now  imposed^ 
upon  him,  of  taking  the  management  of 
his  affairs  more  immediately  into  his  hands, 
and  which  naturally  led  him  to  form  some 
acquaintance  -with,  and  some  knowledge  of, 
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those  people  who  had  been  his  opposersin 
his  election,  and  the  general  objects  of  dis- 
gust to  the  old  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  suavity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  were  equally  use- 
ful to  him  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of 
this  class  of  society,  since  the  former  un- 
locked their  hearts,  and  enabled  the  latter - 
to  exercise  its  penetration;  the  conse- 
quence of  these  observations  was,  that  Fre- 
deric seriously  endeavoured,  by  gentle  de- 
grees, to  break  down  the  partition-walls 
which  prejudice  had  so  unhappily  erected; 
and  by  adding  refinement  to  industry  on 
the  one  hand,  and  liberality  to  gentility  on 
the  other,  produce  a  degree  of  intimacy, 
and  an  union  of  interest,  equally  advan- 
tageous to  both.  His  situation  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace  rendered  him  a  person  of 
much  more  immediate  importance  than  his 
higher  office  as  representative  of  the  bo- 
rough;  and  as  the  principal  differences  he 
was  called  on  to  decide  lay  amongst  the 
new  manufacturers  and  their  men,  many  o1: 
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whom  having  been  the  sons  of  his  own  te- 
nantry, or  those  of  neighbouring  gentry,, 
did  not  treat  their  masters  with  the  respect 
which,  as  their  masters,  was  justly  due,  or 
between  other  parties  under  the  influence* 
of  the  existing  factions,  fomented  and  ex- 
asperated by  the  leading  powers  in  each, 
for  a  considerable  time  he  was  never  en- 
abled to  decide  on  any  cause  in  which  he 
did  not  give  umbrage  to  one  party ;  and  his, 
decision  excited,  in  the  first  instance,  the- 
obloquy   of  abuse>  which   frequently  de- 
scended to  his  person,  his  character,  his  fa- 
mily, for  anger  never  discriminates;  but 
when  the  passion  was  spent,  it  was  so  abso- 
lutely impossible  not  to  see  the  strict  im- 
partial justice  which  had  been  administered,, 
that  the  person  who  had  been  thus  moved* 
could  not  fail  to  approve   it,  and  secretly 
wish  it  might  be  administered   to  himself, 
if  he   was   similarly    situated.      He    grew 
ashamed  of  his  folly,  and  determined  never 
to  repeat  it;  and  if  his  mind  was  generous,, 
sought  for  an.  opportunity  of  avowing  an 
alteration  in  his  sentiments  respecting  the 
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Justice,  which  never  failed  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  time :  thus  -by  degrees,  confi- 
dence was  established  in  one  man  by  both 
parties;  and  when  that  was  once  done,  it 
spread  by  a  delightful  kind  of  contagion 
through  all  the  finer  windings  of  society  ; 
and  that  which  was  begun  in  the  magis- 
trate's chair,  was  completed  by  Mrs.  Sedge- 
wood  in  the  parlour;  for  she  was  not  less 
calculated  to  win,  by  mild  courtesy  and 
general  urbanity,  the  suffrages  of  her  own 
sex,  than  his  "  pleaded  reason"  was  to  ob- 
tain the  acknowledged  sanction  of  the 
other;  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  disputed 
that  in  every  family  the  female  vcke  has  a 
pretty  decided  influence;  so  that  whem 
mama  and  her  daughters  had  been  convin- 
ced of  the  propriety  of  any  mode  of  con- 
duct pointed  out  at  the  Park  on  Monday, 
he  was  a  very  hardy  man  who  was  found 
disputing  the  point  on  Thursday,  and  de- 
served immortalizing  for  his  fortitude,  if 
he  persevered  till  Saturday;  but  of  that,  I 
believe,  the  annals  of  Fairborough  fur- 
nish no  examples.;  and  if  they  did,  I  trust 
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it  would  be  found  that  they  yielded  to  a^ 
far  higher  authority  on  Sunday ;  for  Mr. 
Bailey,  who  was  become  our  vicar,  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  endeavours  to  promote 
the  same  spirit  of  general  harmony  and 
good-will  amongst  the  people  that  consti- 
tuted his  flock ;  and  never  failed,  as  far  as^ 
it  was  possible,  to  spread,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity 
amongst  us.  Thus  in  time  jarring  feelings 
anddiscordant  prejudices  were  ameliorated;, 
the  views  of  each  party  enlarged,  as  their 
hearts  softened  towards  each  other;  their 
children  were  on  one  hand  permitted, 
and  on  the  other  encouraged,  to  become 
agreeable  to  each  other ;  and  the  terms  of 
attachment  were  planted,  which  hereafter 
sprung  into  near  connexion;  and  an  uni- 
versal toleration  prevailed  towards  the  new 
inhabitants,  which,  awakening  their  grati- 
tude, laid  the  foundation  for  their  improve- 
ment; and  the  terms,  tc  proud  beggars/' 
and  "  upstart  scoundrels,"  which  had  been 
heretofore  so  liberally  dealt  amongst  u£ 
towards  each  othe^  were  no  longer  heard  ; 
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the  vulgar  prodigality  of  Mr.  Glazeall's 
table,  his  wife's  pink  satin  cloak,  double 
trimmed  with  swansdown,  and  his  drawing- 
room's  new  chintz  furniture,  no  longer 
awoke  sneers  on  one  side,  nor  the  meagre 
fare  of  'squire  Featherbottom,  his  daugh- 
ter's faded  brocade,  and  the  oak  furniture 
of  his  forefathers,  called  for  vulgar  ridicule 
on  the  other ;  in  short,  party  spleen  gradu- 
ally subsided  ;  and  at  length  it  was  fated  to 
receive  a  mortal  wound,  though  that  pro- 
duced a  lingering  death,  not  a  sudden  one, 
from  the  proposition  that  one  assembly- 
room  should  suffice  for  both  parties,  seeing 
that  neither  could  raise  a  tolerable  dance 
without  the  aid  of  the  other. 

It  had  been  the  custom,  time  immemo- 
rial, for  the  quality  of  Fairborough,  and 
the  adjoining  country,  to  meet  in  the 
town-hall  on  all  festive  occasions,  which, 
though  very  low,  somewhat  damp,  and  ex- 
hibiting various  marks  of  decay,  still  served 
for  the  purpose  of  convening  the  old  gen- 
ieel  inhabitants  once  a-month,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  shilling  whist,  and  about 
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six  couple  of  country  dancers ;  the  music 
consisted  of  two  old  fiddlers,  and  a  wretched 
bass;  the  lights  were  distributed  in  hoops, 
hung  from  the  roof,  in  which  were  four 
tallow  candles,  aided  by  a  constellation  of 
five  tin  sconces  over  the  chimney-piece, 
which  was  likewise  hung  with  a  framed 
tablet  of  the  rules  of  the  assembly,  part  of 
which,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  were  become 
unintelligible;  but  that  which  remained, 
as  lady  Frances  Stickerton  justly  observed^ 
denoted  the  antiquity  of  the  institution,, 
and  in  her  opinion,  thus  proved,  beyond 
any  doubt,  its  amazing  merit ;  they  ran  as 
follows  :— 

"  No  gentleman  to  spit  in  this  roome  %. 
neyther  to  swere ;  ne  to  strike  his  partner^ 
or  his  wife,  shee  bein  in  this  pleace. 

"  No  leady  to  da u nee  in  black  hose;  ne. 
to  get  drunk. 

"  No  gentleman  to  pull  off  his  wig  and. 
wipe  his  head  before  a  leady  in  this  roome;. 
ne  to  kiss  his  partner,  till  he  gitteth  to  the 
doore. 

ff  N*  B.  Punch  provided  for  baith  sexes; 
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but  no  smoking  admitted  till  the  leadies  be 
departed." 

Time  had  been  when  many  a  brave 
knight,  and  many  a  fair  dame,  had  tripped 
it  featly  in  this  same  room  ;  but  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  there  had  been  a  succession 
of  elderly  inhabitants  at  the  Park,  which, 
had  prevented  this  humble  dome  from  re- 
ceiving its  regular  share  of  attention  and 
improvement ;  and  as  what  is  every  body's 
business,  is,  by  the  same  rnle^  nobody's  bu- 
siness, and  the  subscribers  very  modestly 
thought  that  what  nad  done  for  their  fore- 
fathers might  do  for  them,  or  very  proud- 
ly considered  that  the  present  assembly- 
room  and  its  archives  could  prove  they 
really  possessed  forefathers,  which  was 
more  than  their  neighbours  could  sa)v 
from  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  doubt- 
less combined  with  some  desire  of  saving- 

© 

their  money,  it  however  did  so  happen  that, 
the  room  remained  in  precisely  the  same 
state,  since  the  time  of  its  institution,  in  the, 
thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  having  entirely  escaped  the.  re- 
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solution,  it  appears,  or  any  reformation, 
save  the  change  of  punch  into  meagre  ne- 
gus, the  abolition  of  tobacco,  and  the  per- 
mission to  extend  gaming  as  far  as  shilling 
points,  which  was  done  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  accommodating  the  present  baronet, 
who  was  thought  to  have  a  weak  place  in 
that  particular,  as  he  was  known  to  lose 
seventeen  shillings  at  one  sitting  ;  not  but 
that  might  be  a  political  manoeuvre,  as  it 
was  done  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son  ; 
and  he  might  intend  to  make  a  friend  for 
him  at  the  election  time;  for  there  is  no- 
thing like  looking  forward,  we  all  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  assem- 
bly got  a  snug  room,  about  one-third  the- 
size  of  the  other,  at  the  Sedgewood  Arms, 
where  they  made  up  a  very  jocund  party, 
having  plenty  of  warm  toast  and  coffee, 
and  now  and  then  a  good  supper  into  the 
bargain;  here  they  had  two  fiddles,  and  a 
gay  tabor  and  pipe;  they  wore  the  most 
fashionable  clothes,  and  in  such  abundance, 
(for  it  was  not  the  fashion  to  be  half  naked 
thirty  years  ago),  that  to  use  Mrs.  Collop's 
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appropriate  phrase,  they  buttered  their  ba- 
con on  both  sides;  and  it  was  really  quite 
a  sight  to  see  tf  How  purdiggous  well  Miss 
Muggleton  the  cloth-dresser's  daater  looked 
in  her  blue  lutestring  gound,  and  rose-pink 
satin  pitticot,  with  a  yallar  suash,  a  pigeon- 
crop  handkitcher  sticking  out,  that  won 
could  hardly  see  a  bit  of  her  nose,  though  its 
non  o'  the  smaalest,  wi'  three  green  feathers 
sticking  strait  up  out  of  the  top  of  her 
cushion,  and  her  hair  dressed  out  above 
a  quarter  of  a  yard  on  each  side  of  her 
face:  she  daunced  with  young  Walters  the 
mercer,  in  a  pea-green  coat  and  crimson 
waistcoat,  and  a  teal  as  long  as  my  arm  ; 
and  a  genteel  coople  they  weare,  quite 
as  mich  so,  to  mv  mind,  as  Miss  Mesrrims 
the  doctor's  daater,  with  her  mamma's 
twice-dyed  green  pndasuay  over  her  sky- 
blue  pitticoat,  with  her  father's  drake's  tail 
o'  one  side  of  her  sallow  face;  but  only 
your  professional  foaks  must  stick  up  their 
heads,  and  go  to  the  old  assembly/' 

To  look  at  this  jovial  coterie,  one  might 
be  apt  to  suspect  that  they  were  the  han- 
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pier  party,  because  they  fared  the  better; 
but  this  would  be  a  false  conclusion,  for, 
in  this  respect,  there  was  at  least  a  perfect 
equality  ;  each  party  supposed  itself  to  be 
an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  other ;  and 
though  they  each  affected  to  treat  this  ri- 
dicule with  contempt,  yet  they  were  se- 
cretly mortified  by  it;  and  this  uncomfort- 
able sensation  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  pleasure  pride  of  rank  gave  the  one 
party,  and  pride  of  purse  gave  the  other. 

When  my  father  first  broached  the  novel 
idea  of  bringing  these  discordant  bodies 
into  the  near  contact  of  a  country-dance, 
or  a  whist-table,  he  was  inundated  with  re- 
monstrances, overwhelmed  with  surprise; 
and  all  of  reproach,  and  even  invective, 
which  was  spared  to  his  face,  was  amply 
made  up  the  moment  his  back  was  turned. 
My  father  knew  all  that  was  said ;  for  his 
friends  were  so  sorry,  or  his  servants  were 
so  angry,  that  the  truth,  from  one  quarter 
or  other,  would  come  out;  it  was  all  the 
same  to  my  father;  he  had  already  seen 
enough  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world 
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around  him,  to  believe  that  even  a  wish  to 
make  people  happy,  and  even  to  insure 
their  happiness  to  a  certain  degree,  was 
not  the  way  at  all  times  to  gain  their  good 
word  ;  but  he  had  likewise  tasted  the  pure 
delight  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
blessing  his  fellow-creatures;  he  perceived 
that  the  divisions  of  the  rich  tended  to  di- 
vide and  unsettle  the  poor  ;  he  saw  un- 
speakable advantages  arising  from  union, 
which  the  narrow-sighted  landholder,  or  the 
ignorant  mechanic,  could  not  scan  ;  he  re- 
joiced that,  in  a  measure,  he  had  procured 
some  degree  of  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants,  on  topics  of  mutual  interest,  as 
townsmen ;  he  now  sought  to  unite  them 
in  their  pleasures,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  good 
neighbourhood  amongst  them,  in  those 
moments  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to 
the  <c  charities  of  life,''  and  presents  itself 
in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view  to  those 
around  it. 

"  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  clay;"  and 
many  points  were  adjusted,  with  formal  care 
and  tedious  apprehensiveness,  before  this 
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grand  event  could  be  brought  about;  and 
even  after  the  matter  was  acceded  to,  it  was 
long  ere  the  coldness  of  one  party  could 
be  brought  to  accede  to  the  claims  of  the 
other,  or  the  other  be  taught  to  remember 
the  distance  between  them,  in  the  moment 
when  hilarity  had  unbent  the  sinews  of  de- 
corum. In  my  father's  presence,  they  all, 
like  so  many  playful  children,  (for  the 
growth  of  intellect  for  the  most  part  placed 
them  as  such  near  him,)  forgot  their  petty 
differences,  and  sported  with  him;  but 
when  the  guiding  hand  was  not  there,  the 
ceremony  of  adjusting  partners,  and  recon- 
ciling differences,  was  beyond  all  common 
patience,  and  common  understanding ;  and 
even  the  inexhaustible  good  temper  of  my 
aunt  Barbara,  to  whom  the  steward  perpe- 
tually referred,  was  found  unequal  to  the 
task;  and  during  the  following  month, 
there  was  a  register  of  cases  laid  by  for  the 
return  of  Mr.  Sedgewood,  more  puzzling 
than  any  case  which,  under  the  same  sus- 
pension, had  occurred  to  him  in  his  legal 
duties;  and  he  was  frequently  heard  to  de~ 
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einrc,  that  although  he  might  satisfy  the 
general  claims  of  the  town  in  his  commis- 
sion for  the  peace,  he  was  utterly  unequal 
to  doing  justice  to  all  the  ladies  who  de- 
manded it  of  him.  After  a  time,  he  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  Bailey  to  take  share  of  his 
troubles  on  the  bench  ;  but  nothing  could 
prevail  on  the  good  man  to  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  women,  save  from  the  pulpit; 
and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  prece- 
ding vicars,  Jie  never  ventured  to  take  a 
■wife,  which  is  the  only  fault  I  can  find  in 
his  character. 

Prejudice  in  youth  is  seldom  strong; 
and  it  therefore  would  happen,  in  despite 
of  sage  precautions,  that  the  permission 
given  to  association  between  the  parties, 
induced  the  sons  of  tradesmen  to  look  smir- 
kingly  towards  the  portionless  daughters 
of  petty  gentlemen,  though  the  fathers 
might  exclaim — "  It  wont  do,  I  tell  you, 
it  wont  do — I'll  have  no  pride  and  poverty 
brought  to  my  door;"  and  that  the  sons  of 
such  gentlemen,  looking  on  the  trades- 
mens'  daughters,    considered    that    pretty 
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girls,  with  pretty  fortunes,  were  very  pret- 
ty things;  although  their  mothers  remem- 
bered "  the  time  when  their  grandfathers 
sold  them  apples,  or  cheap  sugar." 

At  length  an  instance  occurred  in  the* 
former  case,  where  Mr.  Turn  well,  a  thri- 
ving tammy-weaver,  being  drawn  by  some 
other  business  to  Sedgewood  Park,  ven- 
tured to  open  his  heart  to  that  gentle, 
though  noble  spirit,  which  listened  to 
every  man's  sorrows,  with  the  same  bene- 
volence with  which  he  relieved  every 
man's  wants,  well  aware  there  is  equal  cha- 
rity in  both,  and  that  the  alms  of  listening 
is  generally  the  severer  task  on  our  huma- 
nity. 

<s  Your  honner  sees,"  said  the  honest 
man,  witha  deep  sigh,  "  I  have  toiled  and 
moiled  for  five-and- twenty-years  like  a 
stave,  as  I  may  say,  all  for  my  son,  and  to 
make  my  old  age  comfortable  like;  and  I 
have  got  something  very  handsome  scraped 
together,  for  which  I  have  nobody  to  thank 
but  myself,  barring,  as  the  vicar  says,  we 
ought  to  thank  God  for  all  things,  and  that's 
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what  I  hopes  I  shall  allays  do  in  my  heart; 
but  ye  see  the  upshot  of  all  is  this — my  son 
Tom  goes  and  takes  a  fancy  to  Miss  Peggy 
Briggs,  who  is  a  gentleman's  daughter  for- 
sooth, and  one  of  a  family  of  eight  chil- 
dren ;  the  eldest  of  these'n  runs  away  with 
th'  esteate,  an  the  rest  hasn't  a  shilling  to 
help  'em,  an  must  get  through  the  world 
on  the  strength  of  their  good  name  and 
good  eddication ;  more's  the  pitty ;  but 
that's  nothing  to  me  :  and  now,  your  hon- 
rier,  its  a  hard  case,  isn't  it,  to  have' one's 
only  son  doa  this  way,  when  one's  getting 
into  years  ?" 

*  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Turn  well,  I 
think  your  son  has  made  a  very  prudent 
choice,  and  secured  not  only  his  own  hap- 
piness, but  yours,  as  I  know  the  young 
lady  very  well." 

"  Prudent!  your  honner  misteakes;  its 
the  most  unprudentest  thing  that  ever  was; 
she  has  no  fortune  at  all  your  honner." 

"  But  though  she  brings  no  fortune,  that 
is  no  rule  that  she  will  not  save  one,  which 
you  must  allow  to  be  far  the  better  thing 
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•of  the  two.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Turnwell,  the 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
taught  from  infancy  to  maintain  the  pro- 
per dignity  of  a  genteel  family,  at  a  small 
expence,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  econo- 
mic wife  a  man  can  take;  and  surely  a 
woman  is  more  estimable,  who  prudently 
manages  that  which  is  committed  to  her 
charge,  than  her  who,  in  bringing  a  portion, 
too  frequently  usurps  the  right  of  spend- 
ing both  that  and  her  husband's  property 
into  the  bargain.  To  what  purpose  can 
you  apply  the  wealth  you  have  gained,  so 
desirable,  as  that  of  making  your  son  hap- 
py in  the  woman  of  his  choice,  and  by  in- 
creasing his  respectability  by  such  an  ex- 
cellent connexion,  which  secures  you  a 
daughter,  whose  cares  will  bless  your  de- 
clining days?  bestow  happiness  on  this 
young  couple,  and  they  will  bestow  com- 
fort on  you  ;  and  your  thanksgivings  will 
then  rise  acceptably  to  that  heavenly  Fa- 
ther who  has  mercifully  given  prosperity 
to  your  industry." 

*f  Well,  to  be  sure,  your  honner  has  a 
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way  of  showing  one  things,  that  makes  one 
see  'em  somehow  quite  different.  To  be 
sure,  I  should  not  like  to  see  my  money 
squandered  by  a  stuck-up  Miss,  just  come 
from  a  boarding-school,  with  more  finery 
on  her  back  than  set  up  her  father's  shop ; 
but  I  don't  know  but,  as  you  say,  it  might 
be  a  good  match  for  Tom  in  the  long-run: 
as  to  Miss  Peggy  herself,  I  like  she." 

"  Then  you  can  have  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection to  the  match  ;  for  you  have  money 
•enough  to  set  the  young  people  forward, 
without  requiring  a  fortune  with  the  bride  : 
all  I  see  to  retard  the  match  is  Mr.  Briggs's 
consent,  without  which,  so  excellent  a  girl 
as  Peggy  will  not  marry  ;  but  I  trust  all 
will  go  smooth,  through  your  generous  in* 
terference;  and  T  have  no  doubt,  if  you 
and  I  talk  over  this  affair  ten  years  hence, 
you  will  then  tell  me  that  your  daughter's 
price  is  •  far  above  rubies,'  as  Solomon 
says."  , 

u  Well,  for  sure,  if  I  wnrn't  thinking  of 
Solomon  all  the  while  as  I  looked  at  your 

vol.  n.  L 
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honnor.  Surely  you  don't  think  Mr. 
Briggs  '11  go  to  refuse  Tom  ;  he's  a  sightly 
young  man,  though  I  say  it ;  he's  a  great 
look  of  his  mother;  and  he's  had  a  capiba- 
ble  eddication — your  honnor  knows  Tom  ; 
if  you  would  speak  a  word  by  way  of  back- 
ing me,  I'd  set  off  to  Mr.  Briggs's  directly, 
and  ax  his  consent." 

u  You  are  perfectly  welcome  to  use  my 
name  :  for  I  really  approve  your  son's  cha- 
racter as  much  as  his  choice/' 

"  Fli  settle  a  thousand  pounds  on  her 
in  the  first  place,"  said  the  old  man,  burst- 
ing away  as  happy  as  a  prince  ;  whilst  my 
father  retired  to  share  the  delicious  repast 
of  benevolence  with  her  who  could  in- 
crease and  relish  it. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath;  but  contention  is  in 
the  mouth  of  a  fool.  Proverbs. 

My  father  was  called  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  happiness  he  had  promoted,  to  the 
adjustment  of  differences:  in  one  case,  a 
flax-dresser  accused  his  servant  of  treating 
him  "  in  an  unbearable  manner,  even  to 
knocking  his  son  down  before  his  face;"  in 
the  other,  a  cottager  complained  that  "  his 
poultry  were  killed,  his  apples  stolen,  and 
his  flower-beds  destroyed,  by  two  wanton 
boys,  whose  father,  a  rising  fustian-weaver, 
encouraged  them  in  their  mischief."  A 
country  squire  had  given  up  a  day's  hunt- 
ing to  support  the  first  delinquent,  whose 
father  was  his  tenant ;  the  fustian-weaver, 
and  two  other  tradesmen,  accompanied  the 
sons  of  the  latter;  and  a  number  of  idle, 
or  interested  persons,  followed  both  par- 
ties, who  entered  the  hall  so  nearly  at  the 
l2 
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sime  time,  that  it  was  some  minutes  before 
my  father  understood  that  the  former  were 
really  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  the 
first  hearing. 

As  it  was  thoroughly  understood  that 
the  justice  in  his  chair  was  a  distinct  man 
from  Mr.  Sedgewood  in  the  dining-room, 
and  would  have  silence,  even  the  obstre- 
perous squire,  and  his  insolent  protegee, 
were  obliged  to  remain  neuter,  while  the 
flax-dresser  related  the  various  ways  in 
which  he  had  been  insulted  by  a  servant 
to  whom  he  bad  paid  considerable  wages, 
and  behaved  with  uniform  kindness,  as  he 
could  fully  prove. 

The  justice  inquired  what  this  fellow 
could  say  in  his  defence  ? 

"  Why,  your  worship,"  said  he,  scratch- 
ing his  head,  and  with  a  saucy  leer  at  his 
master,  appealing  by  a  look  at  the  squire, 
"  all  I  say  bees,  that  I  thinks  mysen  as 
.  good  as  he;  my  feyther  has  been  a  tenant 
on  squire  Trotem's  staete  monney  a  year, 
an  his  feyther  afore  him;  and  this  here  chap 
of  a  measter  of  mine  be  no  better  than 
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the  grandson  of  a  cobler,  at's  seaved  a  bit 
of  monny  like,  and  so  I  couldn't  help  fling- 
ins:  it  in's  teeth — that's  all ;  and  as  for 
beating  his  son,  why  I  shudn't  a  touched  un, 
but  he  bad  me  remember  who  was  my 
measter,  and  that  made  me  mad;  if  I'd 
been  the  squire's  sarvant,  or  your  worship's, 
I  shudn't  ha  moinded,  but  to  call  sitch  as 
he  maister  wadn't  go  down  wi  me,  so  I 
ga  the  puppy  a  lick — that's  all ;  the  squire 
*ll  speak  to  my  character,  please  your  wor- 
ship/' 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  the  squire,  or  any 
other  person,  to  speak  on  that  subject,  be- 
cause you  have  revealed  your  own  charac- 
ter, whereby  you  have  fully  proved  your- 
self a  worthless,  ungrateful  man.  It  ap- 
pears that  you,  at  an  age  to  judge  for  your- 
self, bound  yourself,  for  a  term  of  years, 
to  serve  this  your  lawful  master,  who  has 
given  you  double  the  wages  you  could  re- 
ceive for  your  labour  as  an  husbandman, 
and  taught  you  a  business,  whereby  you 
might,  in  time,  have  risen  to  the  possession 
of  moderate  wealth;  in  return  for  thisser* 
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vice  (which  if  you  had  not  thought  valu- 
able, you  would  not  have  sought  in  the 
first  instance),  you  have  insulted  him,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  tenderest  part,  by  an 
assault  upon  his  son,  and  this  on  the  idle 
pretext  of  being  as  good  as  him  ;  how  dare 
you  call  yourself,  being,  by  your  own  con- 
fession, a  bad  servant,  as  good  as  him  whom 
you  tacitly  acknowledge  to  be  a  good  master, 
and  whom  you  have  bound  yourself  ta 
consider  your  superior — a  man  who  has 
raised  himself  by  honest  industry  to  the 
possession  of  property,  and  who  is  there- 
fore entitled  not  only  to  the  respect  which 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  that  power  which  is  given  by 
wealth,  but  to  that  regard  to  which  every 
one  is  entitled,  who  extends  the  conse- 
quence and  comforts  of  the  community 
to  which  he  belongs  ? — You  have  despised 
your  master,  given  an  example  of  diso- 
bedience to  other  workmen,  and  injured 
the  general  interests  of  society  from  your 
misconduct;  I  deem  you,  therefore,  un- 
worthy of  the  place  you  hold  in   it,  and 
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you  are  at  liberty  to  exchange  it,  and  an- 
nul the  agreement  between  you  and  your 
master,  and  offer  him  two  young  men, 
sons  of  my  own  tenants,  to  supply  your 
place.  I  insist  on  your  making  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  your  misconduct  to- 
wards him  and  his  son  ;  on  failure  of  which, 
I  shall  recommend  him  to  proceed  against 
you  at  the  quarter-sessions  for  an  assault, 
which  action  will  pave  the  way  for  your 
reception  on  board  a  man  of  war,  where 
you  may  find  a  brave  and  worthy  captain 
probably  descended  likewise  from  a  eobler, 
but  who  will  better  understand  the  manage- 
ment of  a  refractory  spirit  than  your  pre- 
sent master  has  done." 

The  squire  would  have  interposed  ;  but 
on  the  justice  assuring  him  that  the  matter 
was  decided,  he  withdrew,  insisting  upon 
unconditional  submission  on  the  part  of 
the  offender,  and  declaring,  that  if  he  had 
not  been  an  impudent  rascal,  he  could  not 
have  got  himself  into  such  a  scrape;  for 
to  be  sure  the  justice  had  reason  on  his 
side  in  what  he  said,  though  he  might  do 
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it  to  carry  favour  with  those  low  people 
against  the  next  election  ;  he  would,  how- 
ever, stay  over  the  next  cause,  for  he  liked 
to  hear  him  talk,  and  it  might  enable  him 
to  see  a  bit  further  into  his  drift;  mem- 
bers of  parliament  had  as  many  windings 
as  a  hare,  and  as  honest  as  the  justice  seem- 
ed, he  might  be  caught  at  a  fault. 

Pleased  with  an  harangue  which  had  sup- 
ported one  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  Olive, 
the  fustian-weaver,  and  his  friends,  stepped 
forward  with  an  assured  air,  and  the  for- 
mer, pulling  out  a  well-filled  purse,  laid 
it  on  the  table,  and  declared  he  would  not 
give  Mr.  Sedgewood  the  trouble  of  in* 
vestigating  the  silly  affair  which  had  brought 
him  there,  but  f<  would  pay  the  fellow's  de- 
mands at  once,  and  so  make  an  end  of  it ; 
he  was  certain  that  his  worship  would  not 
suffer  a  man  of  that  sort  to  impose  upon 
him — no,  he  was  sure  of  justice  from  Mr. 
Sedgewood." 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  listen  to  the  complaint 
before  I  apply  the  remedy ;  it  may  be  of 
a  nature  which  money  cannot  relieve/' 
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Mr.  Olive  stared  at  such  an  observation 
with  an  incredulous  air,  which  was  height- 
ened when,  after  the  poor  man  had  told 
his  tale  of  grievances,  the  justice  declared 
that  the  young  gentlemen  should  not  only- 
pay  fully  for  every  article  they  had  in- 
jured, but  ask  forgiveness  of  the  poor- 
man  in  his  presence,  and  tender  him  two 
guineas,  as  a  compensation  for  his  labour 
and  loss  of  time,  in  bringing  them  tc* 
justice. 

Mr.  Olive  "  did  not  mind  the  money, 
but  his  sons  to  beg  forgiveness  for  a  few 
frolics,  on  a  man  not  worth  fifty  pounds 
in  the  world,  was  really  what  he  could  not 
submit  to  easily,  he  must  awn.*" 

Mr.  Briggs  (the  landlord  of  the  com- 
plainant) declared  him  to  be  a  worthy  man, 
"who  had  brought  up  a  large  family  with 
credit,  of  a  peaceable  disposition,  and  one 
that  had  suffered  much  from  the  insolence  of 
his  wealthy  neighbour,  before  he  had  com- 
plained to  him,  and  therefore  he  was  de- 
termined to  see  him  redressed;  and  thought 
l3 
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the  sentence  of  the  justice  only  too  le- 
nient." 

tc  I  am  never  severe,"  said  Mr.  Sedge- 
wood,  "  because  I  desire  in  all  cases  rather 
to  reform  error  than  to  punish  crime ;  if 
I  did  not,  I  should  have  undoubtedly  sent 
these  young  men  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, instead  of  which,  I  wish  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  charac- 
ters, by  making  concession  here,  and  repa- 
ration hereafter,  and  proving  to  the  world, 
that  the  despicable  pride  of  wealth  may 
give  way  to  a  noble  sentiment  in  young 
minds,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  more 
enlightened  than  their  fathers,  from  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  his  sons  that  I  have  abstained 
from  informing  Mr.  Olive,  that  the  conse- 
quence he  derives  from  newly-acquired 
wealth  in  his  own  eyes,  cannot  possibly  ex- 
tend to  those  who  estimate  a  man  for  what 
he  is,  and  not  what  he  has;  and  that  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country  must  ever 
maintain  its  real  importance,  through  all 
its  various  gradations,  whatever  may  be  the 
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adventitious  aids  of  commerce;  and  of 
course  that  no  gentleman  will  suffer  a  cot- 
tager on  his  estate  to  be  injured  by  a  rich- 
man,  in  the  plenitude  and  insolence  of 
wealth,  without  teaching  him  to  know  hi& 
own  situation  in  society,  which  gives  alike 
to  the  tradesman  and  the  landholder  a 
power  of  extensive  benefit  to  all,  but  in- 
jury to  none;  yet  reserves  to  the  latter  a.  soli- 
dity of  influence,  denied  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  former,  since  the  body,  though  weak 
and  mutilated,  deprived  alike  of  beauty  and 
utility,  could  yet  exist  without  the  limbs; 
whereas  the  limbs,  however  excellent  ia 
themselves,  could  not  exist  without  the 
body.  To  prolong  the  simile,  virtue  and 
knowledge  may  be  termed  the  life  and. soul 
of  society,  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
disseminated,  every  member  gains  a  real 
superiority  among  his  brethren  in  the 
world;  the  only  value  of  riches  is  the 
power  they  sometimes  give  of  bringing; 
such  characters  forward  ;  thus  they  would 
have  enabled  Mr.  Olive  to  have  obliterated 
all  memory  o£  his  origin,   by  assisting  this. 
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honest  man  in  the  cultivation  of  his  little 
plot  of  ground ;  and  I  trust  that  his  sons, 
in  the  exercise  of  benevolent  affections- 
towards  him,  may  yet  remove  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  their  late  conduct :  youth  is  often 
guilty  of  error,  in  which  malignity  has  no 
share  ;  but  when  those  errors  are  fostered 
by  pride,  which  ought  to  be  abashed  by 
reproof,  or  softened  into  penitence,  it  is  in 
vain  to  expect  either  the  liberal  conduct 
of  an  enlightened  tradesman,  or  the  urba- 
nity of  a  gentleman. " 

As  the  justice  spoke,  the  two  boys  had  left 
the  side  of  the  father,  and  crept  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  justice's  chair,  when  the  elder, 
catching  his  eye,  stood  still,  overwhelmed 
with  shame;  but  the  younger  still  sidled  to- 
wards him,  with  a  look  in  which  confidence 
was  blended  with  fear;  and  on  his  catching 
those  words  which  seemed  to  palliate  his 
error,  he  burst  into  tears;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Mr.  Sedgewood  ceased  to  speak, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  clasping1 
the  knees  of  the  justice,  sobbed  out— 
*f  That  indeed  he  was  not  a  malisful  lad^  but 
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he  had  done  a  many  bad  tricks  for  fun, 
and  was  grieved  to  his  heart  for  it  now." 

"  Say  no  more,  say  no  more,"  said  the 
cottager,  "  I  be  satisfied  ;  God  knows  I 
want  no  vengeance ;  but  maister  Olive 
there  can  tell  whether  I  made  worse  o  the 
matter  than  it  was,  or  if  1  didn't  speak 
many  a  toime  i  vain." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  eldest,  blushing,  and 
stammering  in  excessive  trepidation,  "  you 
didn't  tell  all;  and  I  am  sure  if  money 
could  make  you  amends,  I  would  give  you 
all  I  have  ;  but  I  know,"  he  added,  casting 
a  timid  glance  towards  the  judgment-chair, 
<f  I  know  that  wont  pav  vou  for  throwing 
the  eggs  in  your  face — no,  nothing  can 
pay  you  for  that — I  feel — I  know  it  can- 
not." 

The  look  of  warm  approbation  which 
glanced  from  the  intelligent  eyes  of  Mr. 
Sedgewood,  at  once  humbled  the  vain  spi- 
rit of  the  father,  and  flattered  his  paternal 
feelings ;  he  drew  forwards  abashed,  yet 
rallying  all  he  could  find  in  the  case 
to  his  aid,  addressed  the  boys  with — "So 
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then  it  seems  you  did  not  tell  me  the  worst 
of  all  this,  so  I  couldn't  be  to  blame, 
you  know.  If  Fd  been  aware  yost  were 
bringing  rne  here  on  a  fool's  errand,  as  it 
were,  or  to  go  and  to  do  an  improper  things 
why  its  what  I  would  have  scorned,  as  much, 
as  if  I'd  been  born  an  bred  a  gentleman — 
why  not  ? — your  worship  sees  very  plainly 
I  didn't  know  half  the  mischief  they'd 
done." 

"  True,  Mr.  Olive  ;  but  the  poor  man 
knew  all  he  had  received,  and  yet  did  not 
reveal  it,  though  he  was  (as  you  say): 
not  worth  fifty  pounds  in  the  world,  and 
of  course  very  trifling  losses  were  great 
ones  to  him/' 

"  Aye,  certainly,  he  behaved  like  art 
honest  fellow;  and  I  beg  your  worship 
to  notice  that  I  will  pay  his  bill,  and  give 
\i\xx\jme  guineas  instead  of  two,  and  I  will 
take  his  two  youngest  girls  into  the  factory 
at  Christmas.'* 

The  boys- now  overwhelmed  their  father 
with  thanks,  while  the  praises  of  Mr.  Briggs> 
seconded  by  the  justice,  for  their  real  in- 
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genuousness  and  contrition,  brought  tears 
of  a  new,  but  delightful  kind,  into  the  fa- 
ther's eyes.  The  old  cottager,  grateful  and 
happy,  departed  with  them,  while  Mr. 
Briggs  remained  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Sedgewood,  passing  some  remarks  on  the 
general  character  of  tradesmen,  not  very 
favourable  to  the  new  hopes  of  Mr.  Turn- 
well. 

'*  Depend  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Sedge- 
wood,  "  there  are  many  valuable  charac- 
ters concealed  under  the  husk,  which  ig- 
norance of  those  manners  we  approve 
renders  more  disgusting  to  us  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  which  another  generation 
will  have  entirely  removed.  The  pro- 
gressive state  of  society  demands  a  resig- 
nation of  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
sons  of  industry,  to  which  they  are  fully 
entitled,  since  they  offer  substantial  com- 
forts in  return  for  empty  claims ;  and  I 
think  it  is  very  possible  for  a  coalition  of 
interests  to  produce  a  great  increase  of 
refinement  to  them,  and  enjoyment  to  us. 
When   I  look  round,  and   perceive   how 
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great  a   proportion   of  good   families   in 
this  country  are  fallen  into  decay,  from  the 
sons   being  sent  into   the  army,  the  East 
Indies,  or   to  become  quality  retainers  to 
more  wealthy  relatives;  while  the  daugh- 
ters, whom  my  good  aunt   tells  me   were 
the  beauties  of  Tier  day,   are  now    wear- 
ing out  the   dregs  of  life  in  a  single  state 
on  pitiful  annuities,  I  cannot  help  wish- 
ing to  see  the  old  inhabitants  intermarry- 
ing  at  Fairborough  with  the  new;  it  would 
open  a  source  of  wealth   to  younger  bro- 
thers, as  they  would  beled  into  partnerships 
with  their  new  relatives  ;  and  thus  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  would  encrease,  the  va- 
lue of  land   rise   with  the  demands  upon 
its  produce,  and  a  general  circulation  be 
introduced,  of  that  wealth  which  at  present 
elevates  one  party,  and  of  course  morti- 
fies the  other.     I  am  anxious  to  have  not 
only  the  name,  but   the  feelings   of  party 
spirit  rooted   up  from  amongst  us;  and  I 
still  hope  the  concurrence   of  the  liberal 
and  enlightened   in  both  situations,    will: 
contribute  to  so  desirable  an  end,'* 
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Mr.  Briggs  was  flattered  by  this  frank 
and  new  development  of  sentiments  fronu 
Mr.  Sedgewood,  though  he  had  heard  the 
same  doctrine  from  the  same  preacher,  and 
a  code  of  the  practice  had  been  exhibited 
to  him  many  times  by  the  same  person ; 
but  an  individual  appeal  is  a  distinction 
which  seldom  fails  of  making  a  friend  both 
to  the  man  and  his  cause,  when  we  have 
already  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer; so  that  Mr.  Briggs  departed  in  the  hap- 
piest mood  imaginable  for  meeting  Mr. 
Turnwell,  whom  he  found  waiting  at  his 
house,  and  was  told  at  the  same  time  that  din- 
ner was  ready.  Though  a  systematic  econo- 
my necessarily  prevailed  in  this  family,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  spacious  old- 
fashioned  house  gave  indication  that  the 
days  of  its  grandeur  were  gone,  although, 
its  respectability  remained,  yet  the  rites  of 
hospitality  were  never  neglected  ;  and  the 
owner,  after  apologizing  for  a  plain  din- 
ner, invited  Mr.  Turnwell  to  accept  it  in  the 
Jirst  place  ;  and  afterwards  they  would  talk, 
about  the  meadows  he   had  lately  adver- 
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tised  for  sale,  as  he  apprehended  that  was 
the  business  which  had  led  him  to  Hafcel- 
wood  Hall. 

"  Nothing  lothe,"  the  honest  tradesman 
sat  down  on  Mrs.  Briggsrs  right  hand,  and 
saw  with  great  satisfaction  a  striking  proof 
of  that  genteel  economy,  which,  by  plain 
plenty,  gives  the  satisfaction  so  seldom 
known  to  the  votaries  of  luxury,  on  one 
hand,  and  denied  to  stately  starvation,  on 
the  other.  Out  of  Mr.  Briggs's  eight  chil- 
dren, six  sat  down  at  his  table ;  the  eldest 
son  was  from  home  on  a  visit ;  his  riearest 
brother  had  been  not  long  before  pre- 
sented with  a  pair  of  colours,  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Sedgewood;  Miss  Peggy 
was  the  third  child ;  she  sat  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  and  cut  the  pudding  for  her 
little  sisters;  the  old  man  thought  her  very 
pretty  and  modest,  and  well  he  might,  for 
Peggy  could  not  hear  the  name  of  Turn- 
well  without  becoming  all  of  a  glow,  and  so 
very  nervous,  that  she  could  scarcely  han- 
dle her  knife;  but  her  father  did  not  ob- 
serve it,  for  his  mind  was  occupied  with  the 
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sale  of  the  meadows;  and  he  had  certain 
little  tvvitchings  about  his  heart,  that  ren- 
dered his  appetite  not  better  than  his 
daughter's.  He  expected  a  hard  bargainer 
in  the  tammy-man  ;  and  he  took  a  hearty- 
draught  of  his  home-brewed  ale  to  fortify 
him  for  the  occasion ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
ladies  were  withdrawn,  he  removed  to  the 
top  of  the  table,  and  with  all  the  fortitude 
he  could  muster  in  his  face,  looked  full  in 
that  of  Mr.  Turn  well's — "  Mrs.  Brio-£s  is  a 
very  handsome  lady,  to  my  moind,  sir." 

u  She  was  a  very  fine  woman  ;  but  she 
has  had  a  large  family,  arid  of  course  much 
anxiety,  Mr.  Turnwell." 

"  More  and  merrier,  sir,  I  say." 
"  But  the  conclusion  of  the  proverb  says, 
(  the  fewer,  and  the  better  fare/  which  will 
account  for  my  disposal  of  the  lea  closes, 
which  I  apprehend  is  the  reason  of  your 
visit,  Mr.  Turnwell ;  'tis  good  land,  sir, 
very  good  land  ;  but  I  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  my  son  William  just 
now,  which  ought  not  to  be  slipped,  or  else 
I  should  not  part  with  it  for  the  money  : 
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I  apprehend  you  have  spoken  with  my  at- 
torney, sir,  on  the  subject  >'* 

Mr.  Briggs  spoke  this  with  so  much  rapi- 
dity, that  Mr.  Turnwell,  whose  motions 
were  slower  by  a  great  deal,  could  not  find 
an  opportunity  to  check  him.  Though  an 
unlearned  man,  save  in  the  price  of  wool, 
and  nature  of  stuffs,  he  was  not  a  slight  ob- 
server ;  and  he  saw  in  this  speech  "  more 
was  felt  than  reached  the  ear ;"  his  heart 
was  made  of  more  penetrable  stuff  than 
the  slightest  of  his  tammies,  and  he  felt 
sensations  arising  in  it  that  were  trouble- 
some, though  not  unpleasant;  but  he  had 
a  kind  of  awe  of  Mr.  Briggs,  that  increased 
with  the  idea  of  his  being  in  a  little  diffi- 
culty— "  Your  gentlefolks  are  so  touchous/* 
said  he  to  himself,  tc  one  doesn't  know  how 
to  handle  them." 

At  this  moment,  to  his  great  relief,  Miss 
Peggy  entered  to  place  a  small  basket  of 
fresh-gathered  currants  on  the  table ;  and 
in  doing  it,  she  cast  a  look  of  such  real 
kindness  towards  the  old  man,  as  unlocked 
his  tongue ;  and  on  her  shutting  the  door, 
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he  exclaimed — ff  As  to  the  lea  closes,  they 
may  be  good  land,  very  good  land,  for 
aught  I  know  ;  but  you  have  something, 
Mr.  Briggs,  I  covet  more  than  they — 
there  she  goes,  and  I  say  there  isn't  her 
fellow  in  the  parish  of  Fairborough  ;  now 
that's  what's  my  business  at  Hazelwood 
Hall,  Mr.  Briggs.  I  tell  you  the  honest 
truth;  I'm  come  to  see  after  your  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Peggy,  and  if  we  don't  bargain, 
d'ye  see,  it'll  be  your  fault.  No  offence  I 
hope,  sir?  I  know  I'm  not  your  equals, 
sir;  but  still  I  hope  my  son's  no  ways  des- 
pisable,  being  he's  'ad  a  good  eddication, 
and  is  a  personable  young  man  ;  and  as  to 
his  industry  an  all  that,  he'll  not  turn  his 
back  on  ere  a  man  in  Yorkshire;  but  ask 
his  honnor  what  he  is;  he  says,  says  h€  to 
me,  (blessings  be  on  his  head!)  says  he, 
'  Miss  Peggy's  a  wife  for  a  lord,  and  I  wish 
your  son  had  her/  says  he ;  so  ask  him  if  ye 
doubt  me." 

Mr.  Briggs  was  taken  by  surprise;  he 
begged  to  speak  with  his  wife,  and  hastily 
retired. 
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When  the  good  father  entered  the  back 
parlour  where  his  wife  and  her  daughters 
were  at  work,  the  confusion,  blended  with 
a  degree  of  slight  vexation  in  his  counte- 
nance, made  Peggy  turn  pale;  and  her 
father  instantly  insisted  on  knowing  how 
she  stood  with  young  Turnwell  ?  and  how 
she  had  dared  to  form  a  connexion  un- 
known to  her  mother  or  himself? 

Mrs.  Briggs  took  her  part,  by  saying— 
*  She  had  informed  htr  that  their  affec- 
tions were  reciprocal;  but  they  had  both 
agreed  to  struggle  with  the  flame,  and,  if 
possible,  subdue  it,  as  the  young  man  was 
afraid  his  father  would  never  consent  to  his 
marrying  a  woman  without  a  fortune;  and 
she  was  quite  certain  that  her  father  would 
never  forgive  her,  if  she  married  a  man 
whose  relations  objected  to  receiving  her." 

"  She  was  right,  perfectly  right/'  said  the 
fond  father,  tenderly  kissing  her;  <c  but  if 
she  is  sought,  you  know,  my  dear,  it  alters 
the  case,"  looking  at  his  wife. 

f  Undoubtedly/*  said  Mrs.  Briggs;  "  I 
am  certain  whatever  you  agree  to  will  be 
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for  the  best:  but  do  not  forget  that  our 
most  immediate  care  is  William's  promo- 
tion." 

Mr.  Brings  returned  with  a  smiling  air — 

Do  O 

(C  I  find,"  said  he-,  w  your  son  has  been  a 
prettv  successful  pleader  for  himself  with 
my  daughter."  Mr.  Turnwell  arose  and 
bowed.  "  Do  sit  down,  my  good  sir;  it 
is  necessary  that  I  inform  you  very  candid- 
ly, that  in  giving  your  son  Miss  Briggs,  he 
must  be  content  to  take  her  only,  since  I 
cannot  promise  her  any  dower  till  my 
death,  when  she  will  have  a  small  portion, 
like  the  rest  of  my  younger  branches." 

Mr.  Turnwell  bowed  again,  made  three 
hems,  and  then  said  very  stoutly,  though 
with  somewhat  of  a  rising  in  his  throat- — 
"  Mr.  Briggs  !  sir !  if  please  God  you  and  I 
go  together  in  the  holy  estate  of  matri- 
mony, that  is,  I  mean  our  children,  1  hope 
you'll  never  find  no  reason  to  repent.  I 
am  a  plain, man,  having  worked  so  hard  all 
my  life,  that  I've  had  no  time  for  scholard- 
ship  ;  but  I'll  make  your  daughter  a  good 
father  for  all  that ;  and  I'm  sure  sitch  a  man 
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as  you  for   a   father-in-law  is  all  my  son 
wants;  so  it  may  do  well  for  both,  as  his 
honnor  says.     Now,   sir,   excuse  me  if  I 
make  a  proposal  to  you  that's  suitable ;  on 
the  day  my  son  marries,  I  will  make  him 
my  equal  partner  for  the  next  seven  years ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  if  I  live,  I'll  give  up 
all   to   him  ;  I'll  give  him  three  hundred 
pounds  just  now  to   furnish  a  house  with, 
and  two  more  to  begin  housekeeping  ;  and 
I'll  settle  a  thousand  pounds  on  Miss  Peg- 
gy, out  of  pure  love  to  her,  and  good  will 
to  you."     Mr.  Briggs  made  a  gracious  in- 
clination of  the   head.     "   But  now,   sir, 
what  I  would  say  is  this,  if  this  thousand 
pounds  will  be  of  use  to  you,  it  is  forth- 
coming next  week — give    your  daughter 
security  for  it — keep    the  lea  closes,   and 
promote  your  ^on  without  injury  to  your 
estate.     I'm  a  plain  man  ;  but  I  know  gen- 
tlemen don't  feel  same  by  their  fields  as  I 
do  by  a  bale  of  my  goods;  I  tosses  'em  in- 
to a  waggon,  and  say,  f  there  ye  go,  good 
luck  go  wP  you!'  but  the  fields  stand  still; 
and  he  that  has  once  been  their  owner  casts 
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many  a  sorrowful  look  after  them ;  so,  sir, 
we'll  drink  good  luck  to  the  keeping  on 
'em,  and  laying  more  to  'em,  if  you  please/' 
When  Mr.  Briggs  eagerly  caught  the 
hand  of  the  orator„and  gave  it  the  hearty 
shake  he  did  on  the  conclusion  of  this,  he 
forgot  tammies,  forefathers,  and  neigh- 
bours' sneers,  and  felt  able  to  sing,  "  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  relating 
this  conversation,  because  it  was  the  most 
effect ual  corner-stone  which  had  been  hi- 
therto laid  for  building  that  temple  of  har- 
mony the  wise  and  philanthropic  heart  of 
my  father  had  so  long  projected,  and  was 
followed  in  so  short  a  time  bv  a  string  of 
marriages  under  nearly  similar  circumstan- 
ces, that  it  was  plain  many  warm  hearts, 
among  the  younger  classes,  had  been  long 
waiting  to  see  the  ice  broke.  The  remo- 
val of  prejudices  can  never  be  the  work  of  a 
day,  since  the  growth  of  intellect  must 
ever  be  gradual ;  but  much  may  be  effect- 
ed by  the  unremitting  exertions  of  an  en- 
voi,, ii.  y 
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lightened  understanding,  aided  by  concilia- 
ting manners,  and  consistent  virtue,  in 
comparatively  a  short  time ;  and  before 
the  next  election  appeared,  so  completely 
had  all  ranks  and  characters  felt,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  the  benign  influence  of  my 
father's  exertions,  that  their  only  fear  now 
was,  whether  he  would  take  the  trouble  of 
continuing  to  be  their  representative,  a  cir- 
cumstance they  both  wished  and  feared, 
since  the  time  of  his  absence,  though  it  had 
been  for  several  years  rendered  as  short  as 
possible,  was  ever  too  long  for  the  comfort 
of  those  connected  with  him  ;  and  the  ge- 
neral measurement  of  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  that  memorable  and  regret- 
ted era,  "  when  his  honner  set  off  for 
Lnnnun,"  or  that  happier  date,  the  first 
Sunday  "  when  his  honner  came  to  church 
after  his  journey." 

It  may  be  supposed  by  some,  that  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Fairborough  began  to 
coalesce,  and  the  various  party-feuds  to  die 
away,  by  general  intercourse,  or  mutual 
interest,  "  she"  would  find  little  to  "  say  to 
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her  neighbour;"  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  found  that  a  wider  door  was  opened 
for  her  occupation  in  this  way,  since  she 
was  enabled  on  each  side  to  retail  all  the 
scandal  which  had  hitherto  circulated  in 
one  party,  through  the  increased  medium 
of  the  other  also;  a  new  field  was  opened 
for  observation,  in  the  number  of  new 
doors  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of 
the  most  respectable  and  industrious  ven- 
dors; and  had  the  general  trade  of  Fair- 
borough  been  equally  prolific  with  this 
branch  of  commerce,  no  mart  in  Europe 
could  have  sufficed  for  the  disposal  of  her 
goods.  'Tis  but  justice  to  say,  that  sarcasms 
were  now  seldom  directed  to  the  Park ;  a 
kind  of  general  silence,  and  tacit  disappro- 
bation followed  them  ;  and  "  she"  was  very 
bold  when  she  went  further  than  to  hint, 
t(  that  the  last  dinner  at  the  Park  had  some 
defective  dish;"  or,  "the  la Jy  of  the  man- 
sion looked  less  lovely  than  usual." 

"  But  pray  is  it  possible  that  another 
election  should  be  drawing  on,  and  you 
are  not  born  yet  ?" 
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I  flattered  myself  this  question  would 
come  at  last,  my  good  lady ;  but  as  it  has 
been  delayed  so  long,  I  shall  not  answer  it 
till  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  X. 


explore  the  meaning  eye, 


.And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky.       Pope, 

When  my  father  and  mother  had  returned 
to  Sedgewood  Park,  about  four  months  af- 
ter their  first  journey  to  London,  I  had  the 
great  felicity  of  conferring  Upon  them  the 
only  addition  their  happiness  admitted  of; 
but  I  cannot  say  I  remember  much  about 
it,  though  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
the  praises  bestowed,  upon  me  were  of 
-such  a  nature  as  greatly  to  exhilarate  my 
spirits  at  the  time,  especially  those  given 
by  my  grandfather  and  grandmother,  who 
were  delighted  with  me  beyond  all  bounds, 
as  was  the  old  housekeeper,  who  had  reti- 
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red  with  them  from  the  Park;  but  who,  on 
the  morning  devoted  to  the  christening  of 
the  future  heir,  presented  herself  at  the  Park 
in  her  master's  coach-and-four,  arrayed  in  a 
full  suit  of  crimson  damask,  the  wedding- 
dress  of  my  great-grandmother,  and  claim- 
ed, in  due  form,  the  right  of  bearing  me  to 
the  same  font  where  she  had  carried  my 
father  before  me. 

This  claim  was  not  easily  acceded  to  by 
Mrs.  Ellen,  who,  being  provided  with  a  new 
green  taffety  for  the  occasion,  thought  it 
extremely  hard  if  u  she  wasn't  to  carry  the 
baby,  especially  as  Mrs.  Grogram  was  so 
fat,  that  she  had  no  lap  to  lay  the  poor 
child  on." 

"  And  pray,  Miss  Pert,  what  did  I  come 
in  the  cotch  for,  but  to  help  me  to  carry 
him  properly  ?M  cried  the  good  woman  in 
a  rage,  which  made  her  face  as  red  as  her 
gown ;  so  that  when  my  father  rescued 
Ellen  from  the  string  of  invectives  which 
followed,  he  declared  she  ought  to  thank 
him  for  saving  her  a  second  time  from  the 
flames:  when,  however,  Mrs.  Robinson,  our 
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own  housekeeper,  with  a  conciliating  voice> 
declared,  tl  that  although  she  could  not 
but  deem  her  own  right  superior  to  either 
party,    only  she  loved  peace,"   advanced 
with  me  in  her  arms,   and  laid  me  in  the 
brawny  ones  of  Mrs.  Grogram,    the   old 
woman  became  more  calm,  and  said  with 
a  smile,  <{  I  was  the  image  of  my  father, 
only  my  cap  was  not  near  so  handsome." 
The  suffusion  of  red  which  was  spread  over 
me  by  the  reflection  of  this  good  woman's 
face  and  apparel,  leads  me  sometimes  to 
fancy  that  I  imbibed  on  this  eventful  day 
a  predisposition  for  blushing,  which    has 
incommoded  me  hitherto  all  my  life;  and 
I  have  ever  since  regarded  a  red  damask 
gown  with  the  same  jealous  aversion  Mr. 
Shandy  felt  for  certain  names;  and  never 
found  myself  in  any  peculiar  embarrass- 
ment, which  brought  the  unlucky  propen- 
sity of  blushing,  without  wishing  the  long 
ruffled    cuffs   of  Mrs.   Grogram's  crimson 
damask  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. 

I  just  pause  in  my  history  to  say,  that 
although  by  reflection  I  was  thus  taught  to 
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blush,  on  the  day  when,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  church,  I  was  made  a  Christian, 
yet  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never 
blushed  that  I  was  a  Christian ;  though  I 
have  been  frequently  thrown  among  those 
men  whom  the  Psalmist  summarily  calls 
"  scoffers,''  and  are  designated  in  our  day 
by  the  various  appellatives  of  philosophers, 
reasoners,  the  enlightened,  the  liberal, 
friends  of  humanity,  universal  philanthro- 
pists, polished  casuists,  natural  religionists, 
and  conscientious  atheists — no,  thanks  to 
the  care  of  my  father  in  the  cultivation  of 
my  mind  and  my  heart,  and  to  that  Eter- 
nal Father  who  enabled  me  to  imbibe  his 
precepts,  I  have  been  saved  from  this  spe- 
cies of  sin  and  folly ;  and  though  I  may 
now  blush  for  present  unworthiness,  or 
past  wanderings  from  the  path  of  Christian 
rectitude,  I  have  never  deserted  the  post  to 
which  my  feelings  and  my  understanding 
united  me. 

When  I  was  only  eleven  months  old,  my 
mother  most  obligingly  presented  the 
world  with  another  son;  after  which  she 
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appeared  in  no  hurry  to  increase  the  fami- 
ly;  but  quietly  rested  from  her  labours  for 
the  four  following  years. 

My  venerable  grandfather  was  rny  sponr 
sor,  and  gave  me  his  name.  It  was  the  in- 
tention and  wish  of  my  mother,  that  her 
next  son  should  bear  that  of  his  father; 
but  during  her  pregnancy,  she  received  a 
letter  from  her  uncle  in  Lisbon,  requesting 
that  her  chiTd,  if  a.  boy,  might  bear  his 
name  ;  and  she  therefore  thought  it  a  duty 
she  owed  the  infant  to  name  him  Charles 
Eeauir'avri:;.  He  was  a  lovely,  but,  during 
his  infancy,  a  delicate  child  ;  and,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  been,  reared,  had  he  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  hands  less  tender 
than  a  mother's ;  but  under  her  constant 
attention,  and  affectionate  smile,  the  fra- 
gile flower  expanded  in  loveliness,  and  in- 
creased in  strength ;  and  we  grew  up  to- 
gether, "  like  twin  cherries  on  one  stalk, 
parted,  and  yet  in  unison." 

My  mother,  inured  early  in  life  to  the 
active  duties  of  benevolence,  and  to  sup- 
ply, by  personal  services,  the  deficiencies 
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of  fortune  towards  those  around,  was  most 
singularly  fitted  for  that  station  of  life  in 
which  she  was  placed  ;  her  rank  was  such 
as  to  increase  her  power,  without  burden- 
ing  her  time  ;  and  this  precious  deposit  she 
always  used  as  one  who  felt  its  full  value, 
and  found  enjoyment  in  the  occupation. 
Thus  while  my  father  was  employed  in  the 
manner  already  related,  or  inspecting  his 
estates,  suggesting  agricultural  improve- 
ment, or  planning  some  system  of  enlarged 
benefit  to  his  neighbourhood,  my  mother 
was  devoting  some  hours  to  her  nursery; 
others  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  wants 
of  the  distressed,  the  state  of  her  household, 
and  in  visiting  her  dear  parents;  for  such 
she  ever  considered  the  parents  of  her  Fre- 
deric ;  these  were  generally  morning  em- 
ployments: the  evenings  were  often  dedi- 
cated to  social,  and  sometimes  to  ceremoni- 
ous visiting,  since  such  meetings,  though 
not  pleasant,  must  be  occasionally  allowed 
in  all  great  houses:  thus  the  country  life 
©f  this  yeung  couple  became  so  family  ©  fi- 
st 5 
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cupied,  that  although  they  sometimes  found 
moments  of  fatigue,  they  never  could  con- 
trive to  find  one  for  ennui;  and  if  they 
had  one  ungratified  wish,  it  was  for  a  ces- 
sation of  even  delightful  occupation;  and 
I  have  seen  my  mother's  eye  glisten  with 
pleasure,  when  my  father  has  observed  that 
the  rain  would  confine  him  to  the  house  all 
day — a  compliment  he  returned  with  full 
interest,  when  she,  having  dispatched  all  her 
business,  could  declare  she  had  now  leisure 
to  walk  over  his  improved  plantations,  to 
listen  to  the  poem  he  was  waiting  to  read 
to  her,  or  beg  his  opinion  on  her  new  mu- 
sic; these  were  moments  so  deliciously 
fleeting,  that  the  interruption  naturally 
arising  to  them,  from  either  social  duties 
or  cares,  ever  left  them  so  anxious  for  the 
renewal,  that  year  after  year  passed  on,  and 
found  the  married  lovers  still  unsated,  still 
wishing  for  a  little  more  leisure  for  the 
hours  of  matrimonial  courtship;  and  at 
times  almost  envying  the  good  old  couple 
into  whose  cares  they  had  stepped,  the  en- 
viable privilege  of  never  being  parted. 
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When  the  young  and  beautiful  Mrs. 
Sedgewood  made  her  second  visit  to  Lon- 
don  with  her  liege  lord,  in  consequence  of 
his  parliamentary  duties,  she  was  a  mother, 
and  in  the  delightful  cares  of  that  office, 
lost  even  the  little  desire  she  ever  posses- 
sed of  mixing  in  the  gay  crowd;  and  she 
found  more  leisure  arising  from  her  situ- 
ation than  she  had  ever  known  in  the 
country.  All  hopes  were  therefore  extin- 
guished in  the  breast  of  the  guilty  viscount; 
and  the  pure  joy  with  which  his  lady  re- 
newed their  intercourse,  was  unmixed  by 
the  fears  w7hich  had  once  agitated  her;  she 
became  exceedingly  attached  to  me,  and 
transferred  the  affection  she  had  felt  for 
her  own  child,  to  that  of  a  brother  she  had 
ever  tenderly  loved.  Her  husband  was  be- 
come now  more  than  ever  an  invalid,  hav- 
ing lately  sought  in  the  temporary  stimu- 
lant of  the  bottle,  a  supply  of  that  spirit 
exhausted  by  vicious  pursuits,  and  enerva- 
ting indigencies;  and  the  best  years  of 
her  life  were  thus  wasted  in  the  wearisome 
occupations  of  a  nurse,  in  the  monotonous 
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sorrows  which  arise  from  discharging  the 
most  painful  of  all  duties,  towards  a  being 
it  was  impossible  to  esteem,  and  difficult 
Vo  pity,  whom  affection  might  render  inte- 
resting, but  even  affliction  could  not  mend. 

The  following  meeting  of  parliament 
barely  allowed  my  father  to  see  my  mother 
safe;  she  could  not  accompany  him;  and 
even  the  new  cares  her  little  Charles  im- 
posed, could  not  keep  her  from  the  regret 
occasioned  by  this  separation,  which  was 
made  as  short  as  possible,  and  rendered 
more  endurable  by  the  presence  of  Miss 
Montague,  who  now,  for  the  first  time, 
paid  my  mother  a  visit,  having  been  always 
averse  from  leaving  her  father,  whose  son, 
though  running  a  career  of  glory,  which 
had  advanced  him  rapidly  in  his  profes- 
sion, was  still  the  slave  of  a  propensity  he 
alternately  regretted  and  pursued,  and 
whi£h  kept  his  father  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
petual anxiety,  as  to  render  the  cares  of 
his  daughter  more  than  usually  dear  to  him. 

Emily  Montague  was  mild,  amiable,  and 
unaffected  ;  she  possessed  rather  solidity  of 
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understanding  than  activity  of  mind  ;  yet 
there  had  been   a  time  when   the  playful- 
ness of  her  fancy  was  wont  to  enliven  the 
tender  dejection  of  her  less-happy  friend  ; 
and  many  an  hour  of  Arabella's  solicitude 
had  been  beguiled  by  her  good-humoured 
loquacity ;  but   there  was  now  a  material 
change  visible    in   these    young  ladies ;  a 
pensive  air,  either  arising   from  her  bro- 
ther's misconduct,  or  the  solitary  life  she 
led  since  Arabella's   departure,   had   stole 
over  the  animated  features  of  Emily,  and 
had  changed  their  expression  ;  she  did  not 
talk  half  so  much  as  she  used  to  do;  and 
what  she  did  say,  proceeded    rather  from 
her  judgment  than  her  imagination — "  Of 
all    the    companions  in    the    world,"   said 
lady  Caroline,  "  Miss  Montague  is  the  best 
for   an    old   woman,   except  my  daughter 
Sedgewood  ;"  an  exception  made  in  every 
possible  case,  of  course  it  could  offend  no 
one;  and  Miss  Montague  very  kindly  of- 
fered  to  become  lady  Caroline's  compa- 
nion during  the  remainder  of  her  term  of 
absence,  as  she  found  that  Mr.  Sedgewood 
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was  returning  very  soon,  and  Arabella 
could  spare  her  when  she  had  got  her  best 
companion. 

Mrs.  Sedgewood  loved  her  so  truly,  and 
had  so  long  sought  for  her  society  in  vain, 
that  she  was  really  lothe  to  cede  her  rights; 
but  she  wished  both  to  oblige  lady  Caro- 
line, and  to  secure  to  Emily  certain  bene- 
fits which  she  thought  might  arise  from  the 
visit.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sedge- 
wood,  the  neighbouring  gentry  pressed 
more  particularly  round  the  baronet;  and 
the  desertion  of  the  Park  filled  the  house 
of  lady  Caroline  in  a  manner  sometimes 
embarrassing  to  her,  as  her  health  was 
not  equal  to  exertion.  My  mother, 
happy  herself  in  an  union  which  had 
obliterated  the  tender  sorrows  of  her 
girlish  days,  was  desirous  of  beholding  her 
friend  enjoying  similar  felicity  ;  and  she 
hailed  her  visit  to  the  baronet's  at  this  time 
as  a  happy  omen;  concluding  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  woman  so  lovely  and  en- 
gaging as  Emily  Montague,  to  be  seen 
without  attracting  some  generous  heart* 
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who  in  her  merits  would  overlook  the  de- 
ficiencies of  fortune. 

My  mother  was  not  wrong,  for  now  and 
then  such  things  do  occur  in  the  country  ; 
and  in  a  very  short  time  sir  Thomas  Hilton 
made  his  addresses  to  Miss  Montague, 
through  the  medium  of  the  baronet,  de- 
claring that  "  he  wished  tq  emulate  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Sedgewood,  and  be- 
come a  family  man  ;  and  that  as  his  estate 
was  unincumbered,  he  did  not  care  for  for- 
tune ;  and  that  the  future  lady  Hilton 
should  see,  that  though  he  had  lived  forty- 
five  years  a  bachelor,  he  had  been  so  far 
domesticated  by  his  mother,  as  to  become 
quite  a  pattern  for  good  husbands." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Miss  Montague 
declined  the  baronet's  otter,  gratefully,  but 
decidedly. 

Mr.  Eltringham,  a  very  agreeable  young 
man,  whom  the  death  of  an  uncle  had  pla- 
ced in  possession  of  a  good  estate,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  Fairborough,  not- 
withstanding the  defeat  of  the  baronet, 
pleaded  his  own  cause;  but  notwithstand- 
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ing  he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  bar, 
and  was  generally  considered  both  eloquent 
and  handsome,  yet  he  too  was  mildly  for- 
bidden to  urge  a  passion  the  gentle  Emily 
declared  she  never  could  return. 

The  baronet  and  his  lady  were  quite  as- 
tonished, and  even  Arabella  declared  her- 
self quite  angry;  and  they  all  agreed  in 
condemning  Emily's  conduct  as  ridiculous 
and  romantic. 

"  It  may  be  very  true/'  said  Miss  Mon- 
tague, affecting  to  disguise  the  tear  (hat 
was  stealing  down  her  cheek  with  a  smile; 
"  but  I  have  heard  of  people,  who  for 
more  than  twenty  years  have  indulged  a 
romantic,  because  hopeless,  passion  ;  per- 
haps you  never  did,  my  good  friends." 

"  Ah,  my  pretty  maid,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, "  you  have  caught  assure  enough; 
we  must  let  you  take  your  own  way  ;  but 
we  must  be  allowed  ours  in  wishing  your 
happiness,  though  we  are  not  allowed  to 
witness  it/' 

"  But  she  has  no  engagement  of  the 
heart — none  in  the  world  !  of   course  il 
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does  not  apply/'  said  Mrs.  Sedgewood,  in 
a  discontented  tone. 

Miss  Montague  attempted  no  further  de- 
fence, but  nipping  me  up  in  her  arms,  ran 
directly  into  the  parlour,  to  show  me  the 
baa-lambs;  but  in  her  way  thither,  she  had 
so  nearly  suffocated  me  with  kisses,  that  I 
resented  the  liberty  in  a  very  audible  man- 
ner, and  obliged  her  to  resign  me  to  my 
nurse,  upon  which  she  very  wisely  shut 
herself  in  her  own  room,  to  avoid  any 
further  expostulation  on  her  improper 
treatment  of  voung  gentlemen. 

About  two  years  after  this  time,  lady  Ca- 
roline was  induced,  once  more,  to  take  a 
journey,  on  the  eventful  circumstance  of 
lady  Borrowdale  becoming  again  a  mother. 
Her  progeny,  this  time,  was  a  daughter, 
which  circumstance  awoke  the  ill-humour 
of  her  husband,  and  served  as  an  excuse 
for  his  treating  both  the  mother  and  her 
offspring  with  brutal  neglect;  the  little 
stranger  was,  however,  a  source  of  pure 
felicity  to  her  ladyship,  and  she  received 
with  delight  the  heartfelt  congratulations 
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of  her  aged  parents  ;  they  felt  that  this 
would  be  the  last  time  they  ever  should 
bestow  them,  and  their  parting  was  accom- 
panied by  sincere  regret,  though  tempered 
by  pious  resignation. 

The  baronet  was  ten  years  older  than  his 
lady,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
each  would  have  departed  according  to  the 
course  of  nature;  but  it  was  found  that  the 
many  bodily  hardships  he  had  suffered  du- 
ring their  long  parting,  had  not  produced 
such  a  certain,  though  invisible  decay  in 
the  constitution,  as  that  wearisome  dejec- 
tion which  had  marked  the  lingering  hours,: 
and  daily  vexations,  which  embittered  that 
period  of  her  melancholy  pilgrimage.  This 
journey  was  taken  at  an  unfavourable  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  and  they  were  induced  to 
hasten  home,  that  they  might  see  Mr. 
Sedge  wood  previous  to  his  departure  for 
the  metropolis  ;  and  this  hurry  combined 
with  remote  causes  to  bring  home  lady 
Caroline  so  much  altered,  that  the  moment 
Mrs.  Sedgewood  beheld  her,  she  determi- 
ned to  forego  the  pleasure  of  accompa- 
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nying  her  husband,  and  to  apply  every 
means  in  her  power  to  the  restoration  of 
his  drooping  parent. 

To  oppose  a  determination   so  amiable 
and  consolatory,  was  impossible;  and  in 
the   virtues  of  his  inestimable   wile,    Mr. 
Sedgewood   endeavoured  to  comfort  him- 
self for  the  loss  of  her  society,  and  that  of 
the    two    prattling    boys,    whose    "  little 
strong  embrace "  was   now  wound  round 
the  very  fibres  of  his  heart,  and  who  ren- 
dered their   mother  every  hour,  if  possi- 
ble, more  dear  to  him  ;  the  parties  endea- 
voured to  supply  their  loss  to  each  other 
by  an  interchange  of  letters;  and  Arabel- 
la  was  the   better  enabled  to  devote  her 
time  to  this  tender  employment,  by  ano- 
ther   visit    from    Miss     Montague,    who, 
though  she  ever  declined  to  join  the  gayer 
hours  of  her  friend,  yet  fled,  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  real   friendship,  to  offer  assist- 
ance in  the  hour  of  need.     In  a  short  time 
it  was  seen  that  lady  Caroline's  complaints 
had  gained  considerable  ground;  and  Mrs. 
Sedgewood  resigned,  in  a  great  measure. 
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even  the  sole  pleasure  of  writing  to  her 
beloved  Frederic  ;  she  resigned  her  boys 
into  the  hands  of  her  faithful  friend,  took 
up  her  abode  at  the  baronet's,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  slept  also  in  the  room  of  lady 
Caroline,  who  neither  took  food  or  medi- 
cine from  any  other  hands  than  this  dear 
child's,  who  thus  piously  answered  the 
prayers  of  her  own  parent  in  the  hour  of 
dissolution,  and  returned  the  tender  obli- 
gation she  owed  to  her  inestimable  Kus- 
band. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  sands  of  life 
were  indeed  running  quickly  to  their  clos*?* 
Mrs.  Sedgewood  thought  it  her  duty  to 
acquaint  her  husband  with  the  awful  fact; 
she  did  so,  and  he  flew  down  to  her,  with  a 
rapidity  that  bespoke  the  agitation  and  dis- 
tress of  his  mind;  but  on  his  arrival,  not- 
withstanding his  anxiety  to  behold  his  dy- 
ing parent,  he  yet  felt  for  the  greater 
sufferer,  and  first  sought  his  father;  he 
found  him  in  a  state  of  awful  composure. 
— "  I  shall  go  to  her,  though  she  cannot 
return  to  me"  said  the  baronet. 
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"But,  my  dear  father, we  may  yet  hope/* 

t(  No,  my  son,  there  are  no  hopes  as  to 
what  concerns  this  world  ;  but,  blessed  be 
God!  there  are  the  hopes  of  eternity  for 
the  other;  and  I  have  a  comfort  in  my  loss 
you  cannot  share,  my  son— ^our  parting 
will  not  be  long." 

Frederic  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

T|ie  pious  sufferer  no  sooner  heard  of 
her  son's  arrival,  than  she  intreated  to  see 
him.  She  was  now  extremely  weak,  but 
her  understanding  was  perfect ;  she  smiled, 
and  extended  hex  hand  as  he  approached, 
and  whispered  to  him  as  well  as  she  was 
able — "  The  kindness  of  his  wife,  recom- 
mended his  sister  and  her  child  strongly  to 
his  care;*'  and  then,  with  her  usual  tender- 
ness, besought  him  "  to  take  repose,  but 
to  leave  his  wife  with  her."  Frederic  re- 
tired, and  on  the  baronet  appearing,  she 
tenderly  entreated  him  to  do  the  same, 
urging,  as  a  motive,  that  it  would  make 
their  son  more  comfortable.  The  good  old 
man,  taking  her  withered  hand  between 
both  his,  pressed  it  gently  to  his  heart,  and 
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stooping  over  the  bed,  imprinted  along1 
and  tremulous  kiss  on  her  pale  forehead, 
and  silently  withdrew,  and  a  solemn  pause 
pervaded  the  chamber. 

When,  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  Mrs. 
Sedgewood  presented  the  accustomed 
draught  to  lady  Caroline,  and  put  her  arm 
round  her  neck  to  enable  her  to  take  it, 
she  expressed  some  hopes  that  she  had  en- 
joyed repose.  "  Much  repose,  my  dear 
Bella,  but  not  sleep  ;  my  soul  has  reposed 
on  that  eternal  mercy  which  is  offered  me 
through  the  mediation  of  my  Redeemer, 
and  has  obtained  that  refreshment  which 
will  support  me  through  the  advancing 
hour."  These  words  were  spoken,  though 
low,  yet  in  a  clearer  voice,  and  firmer  tone, 
than  any  she  had  uttered  for  many  hours; 
and  Arabella  could  not  help  saying  she 
was  glad  to  hear  them.  "  Do  not  deceive 
yourself,  my  love  ;  I  am  now  literally  dy- 
ing ;  my  lower  extremities  have  yielded  to 
the  awful  change  some  hours,  and  before 
the  dawn,  my  heart  will  have  ceased  to  vi- 
brate ;  I  felt  all  this  when  I  parted  from 
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my  son  and  my  husband,  but  I  concealed 
it,  that  I  might  neither  awaken  their  seve- 
rer anguish  for  our  parting,  nor  discompose 
the  happy  serenity  of  my  own  departing 
spirit."  She  paused,  and  then  added — 
"  Death  is  awful  at  the  best,  my  child  ; 
but  it  would  ill  become  a  Christian  at  six- 
ty-five, to  shrink  from  a  trial  she  must  long 
have  expected,  especially  one  whose  life 
has  been  blessed  by  all  the  mercies  of  af- 
fliction and  of  happiness — who  has  been 
taught  humility,  and  favoured  with  sorrows, 
only  to  make  her  cup  of  joy  sweeter  here, 
and  more  precious  hereafter — may  God 
forbid — his  will  be  done  !" 

These  words,spoken  with  some  difficulty, 
proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion  ;  and  Mrs. 
Sedgewood,  with  encreasing  love  and  sub- 
limeadmiration, beheld  the  humbletriumph 
of  thismeek,yet  magnanimous  woman,  over 
the  terrors  of  that  hour,  which  has  appal- 
led the  great,  and  made  the  haughty  trem- 
ble ;  she  saw  the  extent  of  that  affliction, 
which,  in  denying   itself  the  parting  em- 
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brace  with  those  so  tenderly  beloved,  had> 
even  to  the  last  moment  of  life,  given 
proof  of  affection  sufficient  to  overcome 
all  selfish  wishes ;  and  she  determined,  how- 
ever acute  the  feelings  that  now  throbbed 
at  her  heart,  to  repel  every  symptom  of 
sorrow,  and  suffer  not  a  sigh  to  escape,  lest 
it  should  ruffle  the  holy  serenity  of  this, 
sacred  hour;  and  in  silent  aspirations  to 
Heaven,  she  continued  to  watch  the  last 
glimmerings  of  departing  life,  supported 
in  her  exertions  by  her  who  thus  "com- 
forted her  comforters,"  till  the  dawn  of 
day  shed  its  faint  beams  on  the  pillow  of 
death.  Lady  Caroline  shewed  signs  of 
pleasure ;  and  my  mother  opening  the 
curtains  to  admit  the  light  more  fully,  she 
thanked  sher,  and  said  faintly — "Farewell, 
my  daughter;  I  leave  the  light  of  this 
world,  but  on  my  soul  doth  the  '  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his 
wings."  She  spoke  no  more ;  and  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  showed  that  she 
was  translated  to  a   higher  state  of  exist- 
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ence,  by  such  a  gentle  flight,  that  her  fea* 
tures  still  retained  their  usual  benign  tran- 
quillity. 

The  long-smothered  sorrows  of  my  mo- 
ther could  be  contained  no  longer;  and 
the  agony  of  her  grief  induced  the  only- 
attendant  she  had  near  her  to  awake  mj: 
father,  who  flew  to  share  and  alleviate  her 
sorrows;  for  his  sake  she  reassumed  her 
fortitude,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  tender- 
ness, to  make  up  that  severe  loss  every  man 
of  feeling  and  virtue  is  sensible  of  when 
he  loses  his  mother.  This  kind  relative, 
this  indulgent  instructor,  and  faithful 
friend,  first  opened  the  sensibilities  of  his 
heart,  led  him  to  the  blessings  of  religion, 
forgave  his  wanderings,  soothed  his  sor- 
rows, praised  his  exertions,  and  confirmed 
his  hopes  ;  a  thousand  tender  remembran- 
ces crowd  upon  his  heart  at  the  very  name 
of  mother;  and  happy  is  he  whom  Hea^ 
ven  in  mercy  permits  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
a  tender  parent,  on  the  bosom  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  sympathizing  wife. 

VOL,  II.  N 
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After  the  funeral  of  lady  Caroline,  thfc 
baronet,  bending  alike  with  encreasing  in- 
firmities, and  deep,  though  manly  sorrow, 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  children,  and 
resided  entirely  at  the  Park,  where  the  plea- 
sure he  took  in  the  caresses  of  his  grand- 
sons, appeared,  in  some  measure,  to  render 
life  still  capable  of  yielding  him  partial 
enjoyment ;  though  it  was  plain  to  all 
around  him,  that  as  he  had  lost  the  prop  on 
which  he  had  leaned  so  long,  that  he  must 
necessarily  soon  follow.  On  this  awful 
occasion,  lady  Borrowdale  was  permitted, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  marriage,  to  re- 
visit her  paternal  mansion  ;  and  when  sup- 
rounded  by  his  offspring,  the  good  old 
3nan  exerted  himself  to  make  all  around  him 
believe  that  he  was  as  happy  as  their  affections 
wished  him.  So  much  was  his  peace  the 
object  of  their  fondest  solicitude,  that  eve- 
ry creature  around  them  learnt  to  partici- 
pate their  feelings;  and  it  was  observed, 
that  even  the  town-bred,  selfish,  pampered 
servants  lady  Borrowdale  was  obliged  to 
4)ring  with  her,  caught  the  general  enthu- 
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siaszn,  and  softening  into  men,  felt  it  an 
honour  to  share  the  envied  task  of  attend- 
ing on  the  venerable  man ;  whilst  my 
little  brother  and  me  contended  who 
should  most  rapidly  run  to  hail  his  foot- 
steps in  a  morning,  adjust  his  slippers,  fetch 
his  spectacles,  or  reach  his  -snuff-box;  and 
I  can  yet  remember  how  proud  I  was  to 
stand  between  his  legs,  to  read  the  great 
letters  in  the  titlepage  of  Nelson's  Fasts 
and  Festivals,  while  Charles  sat  on  his  knee, 
running  his  little  fingers  among  grandpa- 
pa's grey  locks,  and  saying  it  was  like  mam- 
ma's fl os  silk. 

I  can  remember  too,  that  in  eighteen 
months  after  lady  Caroline's  death,  there 
was  a  crv  of  sorrow  through  the  house. 
The  baronet,  though  not  worse  than  usual, 
one  day  reclined  on  the  sofa,  from  which 
he  never  arose ;  a  stroke  of  gentle  apo- 
plexy at  once  released  him  ;  the  tie  of 
mortality  was  broken,  as  if  by  "  touch 
etherial  slain;"  and  he  was  thus  restored 
to  the  society  of  his  beloved,  without  ex- 
n* 
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periencing  that  walk  through  the  "  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death/'  which  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  suffering  mortality. 

Thus  died  Theodore  Sedgewood,  a  man 
whose  story  should  teach  the  suffering  ne- 
ver to  despair,  and  whose  virtues  should 
^excite  the  happy   tc  to  do  likewise." 


CHAP.  XI. 

"  Ah  !  where  do  all  affections  thrill 
So  sweetly,  as  in  woman's  breast  ?" 

My  grandfather's  death  made  no  other 
change  in  my  father's  situation,  than  the 
accession  of  a  title,  as  his  affairs  had  been 
long  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  So  fully 
were  his  children  assured  that  the  change 
in  their  father's  case  was  indeed  a  blessed 
one,  since  they  were  convinced  that  no 
kindness  of  theirs  could  atone  to  him  for 
the  loss  of  their  mother,  that  they  would 
not  permit  in  themselves  the  indulgence  of 
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that  over-weening  sorrow,  to  which  their 
affections  were  too  apt  to  lead  them  ;  since 
no  old  man  could  be  more  worthy  of  love 
and  reverence,  or  be  blest  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  more  fully,  than  sir  Theo- 
dore had  ever  been,  and  which  surviving 
the  claims  of  his  more  active  days,  shed 
their  brightest  lustre  on  his  setting  sun. 

When  the  first  months  of  decent  seclu- 
sion were  over,  sir  Frederic  and  his  lady 
resumed  their  situation  in  society  ;  and  as 
the  baronet  had  declared  he  would  never 
again  be  parted  from  his  beloved  Arabella, 
she  accompanied  him  to  London,  where, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  attracted 
the  notice  of  her  uncle,  lord  Llanberry, 
who  most  graciously  honoured  lady  Sedge- 
wood  with  a  visit,  though  Arabella  Dermot 
and  Mrs.  Sedgewood  had  passed  through 
life  hitherto  unnoticed.  Sir  Frederic  re- 
ceived this  late  attention  with  that  quiet 
civility  which  indicated  the  contempt  he 
felt,  but  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
press, orsupprest  from  respect  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs.    Dermot.     Lord  Llanberry 
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could  not,  or  would  not,  see  the  light  in 
which  the  baronet  beheld  his  amiable  con- 
duct ;  he  was  now  getting  into  years ;  his 
family  was  large,  and  he  wished  to  conci- 
liate his  brother,  from  whom  he  had  been 
now  entirely  estranged  nearly  thirty 
years ;  he  found  that  his  brother  corres- 
ponded with  lady  Sedgewood,  and  had 
intimated  an  intention  of  making  her  se- 
cond son  his  heir;  but  he  found  also,  that 
there  was  in  this  young  couple  a  spirit  of 
romantic  liberality,  likely  to  forward  his 
designs  of  reconciliation  with  his  brother  i 
he  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to 
attach  them  to  his  family,  and  induce  them 
to  admit  him  to  a  participation  of  his  bro- 
ther's wealth. 

The  noble  lord  was  singularly  unfortir- 
irate  in  the  timing  of  this  visit,  for  as 
he  most  obligingly  warded  off  the  calm 
welcome  with  which  he  was  received,  by 
inviting  himself  to  dine  with  his  dear  niece, 
lie  became  present  at  the  delivery  of  a 
very  important  packet^  brought  by  an  ex- 
traordinary  roessenger  from  Lisbon,  and. 
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^vhich  being  sealed  with  black,  seemed  to 
augur  something  portentous.  The  servant, 
who  brought  it  in  as  the  dessert  was  setting 
on  the  table,  apologized  for  his  intrusion 
at  such  a  time,  by  saying  the  messenger  had 
insisted  on  its  immediate  deliverv;  and  de- 
sired  that  his  master  would  in  person  assure 
him  that  it  was  received  safe,  as  it  was  a 
matter,  of  great  importance,  not  only  to 
the  baronet,  but  to  himself. 

From  this  message,  it  struck  sir  Frederic 
that  the  honourable  Mr.  Beaumarris  was 
really  dead,  and  that  the  packet  contained 
either  his  will,  or  papers  of  great  import- 
ance ;  and  perceiving,  from  the  great  agi- 
tation of  his  guest,  that  his  opinion  coin- 
cided with  this  idea,  he  gave  orders  that 
the  messenger  should  be  immediately 
brought  before  him,  in  that  room,  for  the. 
purpose  of  satisfying  himself  that  the 
charge  was  safely  delivered. 

A  dark-complexioned  man,  in  deep, 
mourning,  about  fifty,  immediately  made; 
his  appearance;  he  informed  the  company* 
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lhat  "  Mr.  Beaumarris  had  died  about  three 
weeks  before,    of  a  short  illness,   having 
been  previously  observed  to  decline  fast — ■ 
that  a  Portuguese   merchant,  "who  (toge- 
ther with  two  Eaglisfo  ones)  was  left  exe- 
cutors to  his  will  (which   had  been  made 
five  years),  had  sent   him    over  with  the 
copy  to  sk  Frederic,  as  well    as   for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  certain  debts  due  ta 
the  estate  of  his  late  master,  and  in  other 
ways  to  make  himself  useful  in  a  concern- 
to  which  he  hoped  to  succeed,  having  been, 
the  confidential  clerk  of  the  late  Mr.  Beau- 
marris many  years,  as  the   papers  now  de- 
livered would  fully  prove," 

**  I  recollect  you/'  said  lord  Llanberry  ;: 
*f  your  name  is  Seton ;  but  these  hot  cli- 
mates make  terrible  work  with  men,  and 
you  were  very  young  when  you  left.  Eng- 
land/' 

"  True,  my  lordi"  saicj  Mr.  Seton,  bow- 
ing, "  thirty  years  make  a  great  difference 
in  any  climate,  for  I  had  not  the  slightest 
remembrance  of  your  lordship's  features, 
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as  you  are  much   more  aged  than  my  late 
master  appeared  previous  to  his  last  illness,, 
though  he  was  sadly  altered. " 

His  lordship  was  fldgetty;  and  as  Mr. 
Seton,  alledging  fatigue,  seemed  desirous ; 
of  retiring,  sir  Frederic  gave  orders  for 
his  accommodation  to  the  servants,  obser- 
ving the  eyes  of  his  noble  relative  were 
fixed  with  uncommon  anxiety  on-  the  im- 
portant packet,  which  he  intended  to  opea 
immediately  for  their  mutual  satisfaction  * 
but  his  lordship's  curiosity  outwent  his 
intentions  in-  part;  far  as  Se ton  left  the 
room,  he  could  not  help. saying — "  Ihope, 
Seton — that  is — I  flatter  myself  my  poor 
brother  had  long  ago  forgotten  the  little 
difference  between  us,  hey,  Seton? — surely 
he  would  die  in  peace;  I  protest  I  have 
wished  for  harmony  these  many  years/' 

"  So  I  have  heard  my  master  say,  and 
firmly  believe  it,  my  lord;  for  though  a 
very  hard  man,  he  was  seldom  wrong  in  his 
judgment ;  and  his  veracity  was  unques- 
tionable.^ 

n3, 
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"  True,  true ;  he  had  many  good  point* 
about  him  ;  but  what  did  he  say  about  mo, 
my  good  fellow? — do  you  recollect,  Seton, 
what  he  said? ?? 

"  Perfectly,  my  lord ;  he  said  that  you 
had,  in  various  ways,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, sought  his  friendship  since  the  year 
1765,  in  the  spring  of  which,  he  had  beea 
enabled  to  make  a  speculation  to  the  Bra- 
zils, which  secured  him  not  only  indepen- 
dence, but  the  prospect  of  wealth  incal- 
culable.^ 

Lord  Llanberry  had  advanced  some*  pa- 
ces towards  Seton,  which  he  had  repassed 
•with  still  more  rapidity,  when^  in  despite 
of  this  rebuff,  the  possibility  of  setting 
aside  the  will  again  crossed  him,  and  the 
words  ^incalculable  wealth,"  presented  a 
golden  harvest  to  the  mind's  eye,  which 
was  too  charming  to*  be  suddenly  relin- 
quished; so  that  just  as  Seton  reached  the 
door,  he  again,  exclaimed — "  I  suppose 
Mr;  Beauroarris  died  exceedingly  rich? " 

"  Then  you  are  mistaken,  my  lord,  for 
&e  has  had  many  losses  ijy  the  last  five- 
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years;  but  he  has  nevertheless  died  in  pos- 
session of  a  fine  fortune  ;  and  his  heir  be- 
ing very  young,  will  have  no  reason  to 
complain — no  reason/'  adcled  he,  with  a 
Jook  of  more  animation  than  his  unvary- 
ing features  had  yet  assumed,  "  to  sue  his 
elder  brother  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
fly  from  his  country  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal." 

This  answer  not  only  utterly  disconcert- 
ed lord  Llanberry,  but  so  clearly  pointed 
out  the  real  heir,  that  his  lordship  would 
certainly  have  departed,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  further  mortification,  if  at  this 
moment  myself,  and  Charles  had  not  made 
our  appearance,  to  claim  our  customary 
share  of  the  dessert,  and  those  parental  car 
resses  which  were  our  evening  reward  for 
good  behaviour. 

I  was  at  that  time  considerably  taller 
than  Charles,  whose  person  greatly  resem- 
bled his  mother,  and  whose,  beauty  was 
equally  feminine  with  hers;  the  difference 
in  our  persons  instantly  shewed  lord  Llan- 
berry who  was  the.heir ;  and  the  first  glance 
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©f  his  eye  towards  the  lovely  child  bespoke 
malignity ;  the  next  told  him  that  his  el- 
dest son  had  two  daughters  so  nearly  the- 
age  of  the  delinquent,  that  it  was  not  only- 
possible,  but  very  probable,  that  the  wealth. 
of  the  merchant  brother  might  yet,  by 
proper  management,  revert  to  the  family 
stock;  he  never  had  dared  to  expect  that 
his  brother  would  choose  an  heir  from  his: 
household,  since  he  had  heard  of  the  re- 
ception given  by  him  to  Mrs.  Dermor» 
and  the  respectable  alliance  made  by  her 
daughter;  so  that  on  the  whole,  he  cons- 
erved it  would  be  sound  policy  to  re- 
nounce with  magnanimity  that  which  he 
could  not  possess,  and  embrace  with  avi- 
dity the  last  prop  which  was  afforded  to? 
his  hopes  in  the  family  connexion. 

In  pursuance  of  this  sound  policy,  the* 
versatile  nobleman  smiled  at  the  boys;  and 
while  sir  Frederic  opened  seal  after  seal  of 
the  important  papers,  he  took  up  his  plate,, 
on  which  a  peach  and  apricot  had  been 
sewl.y  placed,  and  beckoned  them  towards 
kim ;  Charles  hung  back  with  accustomed 
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timidity  ;  but  Theodore,  encouraged  by  a 
look  of  approval  from  his  mother,  advan- 
ced ;  and  taking  the  fruit  with  a  glance  of 
gratitude,  gave  the  peach  to  Charles,  and 
retired  to  enjoy  his  share  of  the  prize  more 
fully,  by  leaning  against  the  elbow  of  his. 
mother's  chair. 

"  Come  forward,  my  little  man/'  said 
his  lordship  to  Charles,  holding  out  his 
hand  ;  the  child  obeyed  ;  "  your  brother 
has  given  you  the  largest  share  of  fruit  by 
a  great  deal ;  he  is  very  kind  to  you/' 

u  He  always  gives  me  the  largest  oranr- 
ges,  and  the  biggest  piece  of  cake,  and  the 
longest  stick,  because  I  am  the  littlest  boy  ; 
and  he  helps  me  over  the  dirtiest  places, 
and  does  every  thing  because  he  loves  me,, 
and  he  is  the  eldest." 

*  If  that  large  salver  of  peaches  were 
yours,  what  would  you  do  with  them  ?" 

"  Give  them  all  to  The,  and  all  to  mam- 
ma, and  all  to  papa." 

"  Your  generosity,  my  little  fellow/* 
said  the  baronet,  "  will  not,  I  hope,  be- 
put  to  the  trial  exactly   in  this   way;  bul 
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your  fortitude  undoubtedly  will. — It  ap-> 
pears/*  added  he,  addressing  lord  Llanber- 
ry,  "  that  ray  son  Charles  is  left  heir  to 
the  property  of  Mr:  Beaumarris,  of  which 
he  is  to  be  put  in  possession  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  on  taking  the  name  and  arms  of 
Beaumarris  only  ;  in  the  meantime,  the 
property  is  to  accumulate,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trustees." 

"  Any  legacies,  sir  Frederic  ?'* 

"  One  of  importance  to  Mr.  Seton,  and 
two  of  five  hundred  each,  to  charitable  in-* 
stitutions  in  Lisbon. " 

fC  I  am  not  named/' 

Sir  Theodore  coloured  slightly  ;  and  pas- 
sing the-  will  towards  lord  Llanberry,  said 
— "  Not  in  a  way  one  could  wish,  my 
lord." 

His  lordship  bowed,  returned  the  papers, 
and  endeavoured  to  talk  to  the  children-? 
and  sir  Frederic  feeling  for  his  situation, 
placed  the  will  in  his  escritoire,  though  be 
observed  there  was  a  codicil  in  which  his 
lady's  name  appeared.  When  she  had  re* 
tired  with  her  children,  lord  Llanberry  obr 
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served,  that  "  he  was  sorry  his  brother 
had  made  a  disposal  of  his  effects  in  so  ri- 
diculous a  way,  since  it  was  a  plain  cas3, 
that  his  good  friend  sir  Frederic  was  sad- 
died  with  the  expence  of  educating  two 
heirs  instead  of  one;  that  his  second  son's 
independence  must  be  a  source  of  perpe- 
tual family  discord,  by  placing  the  younger 
above  the  elder,  and  making  him  an  object 
of  envy  to  all  the  younger  branches  of  hrs 
family,  who  may  yet  be  numerous,"  added 
he,  alluding  to  the  appearance  of  his  niece# 

The  frankness  of  lord  Llanberry's  man- 
ners, and  the  apparent  ease  with  which 
he  bore  a  disappointment,  which,  how- 
ever it  might  be  merited,  must  still  be 
considered  galling,  induced  sir  Frederic 
To  conceive  more  regard  towards  him, 
iha»n  he  could  have  conceived  iindar 
different  circumstances;  and  from  this  time 
a  degree  cf  intercourse  was  kept  up  be- 
tween them. 

On  a  re-examination  of  the  will,  it  was 
found  that  five  thousand  pounds,  and  a  va- 
luable service  of   plate,  was  left   to  lady 
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Sedgewood,  and  a  diamond  ring  to  sir  Fre- 
deric, as  a  memento  that  the  testator  had 
owed  his  life  to  that  gentleman. 

"  I  should    like  to  give  this  legacy   ofT 
mine  to  our  dear  Theodore/'    said  lady 
Sedgewood,   "  on  his  nineteenth  birthday,, 
as  a  memento  of  his  mother's  love" 

tc  But  I  hope,  Arabella,  you  are  going  to* 
give  me  a  girl,  whom  you  may  like  to>  por- 
tion with  this  sum ;  remember,  I  have  set 
Ely  heart  on  a  daughter."" 

"  I  most  sincerely  desire  to  oblige  you," 
returned  my  mother :  "  and  will  further 
permit  you  to  portion  the  chit  when  she 
comes;  so,  unless  you  can  use  this  money 
yourself,  allow  me  to  settle  it  some  way  on; 
Theodore." 

"  I  will:  do  any  thing,  so  you  will  make- 
good  my  wishes,  and  give  me  another  Ara^ 
fceila,"  said  the  fond  husband. 

This  desire  was  answered ;  and  in  a  few 
saonths  after  their  return  to  the  Park,  lady 
Sedgewood  gave  to  the  fond  wishes  of  her 
"bosom's  lord  a  daughter,  whose  little  fea- 
tures promised,  the  fairest  semblance  o£ 
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herself.  Delighted  with  her  new  acquisi- 
tion, the  happy  mother  forgot  her  usual 
prudence,  and  there  was  now  no  lady  Ca- 
roline at  hand  to  preach  it  to  her;  and  by 
receiving  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
too  soon,  subjected  herself  again  to  tem- 
porary seclusion  %  but  her  disorder  was  so- 
slight,  that  she  would  not  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  have  kept  her  room,  if  the 
baronet  had  not  urged  her 'to-  it  with  un- 
common earnestness,  a  circumstance  he  re- 
joiced in,  as  on  the  following  day  he  re- 
ceived a  letter,  which,  for  the  first  time  in. 
his  life,  he  was  desirous  to  conceal  from  ber, 
being  well  aware  her  heart  would  partici- 
pate too  keenly  the  sorrows  it  pourtrayed, 
for  her  health  to  bear  its  feelings,  without 
injury  at  so  critical  a  period — it  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


"  To  sir  Theodore  SedgewoocL 

"  DEAR  SIR, 

"  In  the  distress  of  my  mind,  I  act* 
4ress  you  rather  than  my  dear  friend,   not 
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only  because  I  am  aware  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  shock  her  with  my  sorrows, 
but  because  I  am  compelled  to  beg  the  aid 
of  your  counsel  and  assistance. 

"  On  the  very  day  in  which  I  received  your 
kind  letter,  announcing  the  birth  of  your 
daughter,  we  received  likewise  the  heart- 
rending intelligence  of  my  dear  brother's 
death  ;  and  whilst  my  poor  father  was  still 
bleeding  beneath  this  wound,  a  number  of 
my  brother's  creditors  Have  poured  in  on 
him  on  every  side;  and  though  anxious  to 
the  greatest  degree  to  satisfy  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  claims  of  every  one,  upon  a 
son  in  many  respects  so  justly  his  pride, 
he  finds  himself  so  overwhelmed  with  this 
painful  business,  that  he  has  been  compel- 
led to  fly  from  it ;  and  by  the  time  you  re* 
ceive  this  letter,  I  hope  we  shall  have  ar* 
rived  at  York,  where  we  earnestly  request 
your  counsel,  and  beg  you  will  recom- 
mend to  us  some  attorney  on  whom  we  can 
rely.  My  father  has  hastily  signed  a  deed, 
which  insures  his  responsibility  ;  he  is,  you 
know,,  an  utter  stranger  to  business  of  this, 
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"kind ;  and  I  dread  his  being  lad,  in  his  pre* 
sent  state  of  agitation,  to  pledge  himself 
beyond  his  power  of  fulfilment.  Oh  !  sir, 
consider,  I  beseech  you,  what  is  to  be 
done  !  I  know  my  dear  lady  Sedgewood 
will  be  most  anxious  for  crs  ;  break  this  sor- 
rowful intelligence  to  her  in  the  way  shei* 
best  able  to  bear;  but  guard  it  from  every 
other  person,  with  that  delicacy  which  has 
ever  characterized  your  actions. 

u  Most  sincerely  yours, 

11  Emily  Montagu** 
"  Norton,  June  10." 


The  moment  sir  Frederic  had  read  this 
letter,  he  perceived  there  was  an  immedi- 
ate necessity  for  the  most  active  offices  of 
friendship;  he  well  knew  that  the  good 
old  man  was  indeed  "an  Israelite  in  whom 
was  no  guile/'  and  who  would  be  ready  at 
any  hazard  to  snatch  the  name  of  his  son 
from  obloquy,  though  his  property  might 
thus  become  the  prey  of  those  sharpers, 
%  ho  were  probably  the  only  creditors  of, 
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his  infatuated  son.  As  York  was  only 
thirty  miles  from  Fairborough,  he  prepa- 
red to  go  thither  immediately ;  and  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  disagreeable  affair  which 
had  driven  the  good  pastor  thither  from 
gaining  wind,  he  took  with  him  only  a 
young  boy,  who  had  become  lately  an  as- 
sistant to  the  groom ;  and  endeavouring  to 
hide  the  grief  he  really  felt  from  my  mo- 
ther's eye,  informed  her  "  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  York  on  some  business  relative 
to  his  duty  as  clerk  of  the  peace,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  return  before  to-morrow 
night ;•'  after  a  hasty  kiss,  he  vaulted  into 
his  saddle,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

My?  father  had  had  many  journeys  to 
York  since  my  mother's  marriage,  but 
none  which  had  impressed  on  his  features 
such  an  air  of  chagrin  and  disquiet  as  this  ; 
she  felt  uneasy,  and  could  not  forbear  ex- 
claiming as  she  watched  him  from  the  win- 
dow, "  What  can  have  taken  him  away  in 
such  a  hurry  as  this  ?"  My  mother  did 
not  recollect;  at  this  moment  that  she  was 
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not  alone,  or  she  would  most  probably  not 
have  spoken ;  but  Ellen  was  at  this  mo- 
ment adjusting  the  baby's  cap,  and  she  re- 
plied to  what  she  conceived  a  question,  by 
saying — "  It  "was  that  letter,  my  lady,  I  dare 
say,  which  Frank  took  his  honner,  for  he 
said  before  ever  Frank  got  out  of  the  room, 
*  I  must  have  my  horses  saddled  this  mo- 
ment." 

"  Of  course,"  said  lady  Sedgewood,  re- 
collecting that  the  baronet  had  said  it  was 
a  matter  of  importance. 

"  And  was  a  lady's  hand-writing,"  con- 
tinued Ellen,  "  Frank  said ;  but  not  lady 
Borrowdale's." 

Lady  Sedgewood  took  up  a  book,  and 
Ellen  was  silent;  but  though  she  read,  she 
did  not  therefore  understand;  the  words 
swam  before  her  eyes;  an  insinuating  ser- 
pent wound  around  her  heart,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  felt  the  deadly 
poison  of  jealousy  wind  its  malignant  in- 
fluence through  her  bosom,  and  seek  for 
food  to  feed  on  ;  but  this  was  no  easy  task, 
where  the  unerring  and  unchanging  tender* 
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Kess  of  nearly  seven  years  of  unequalled 
love  and  happiness  had  proved  the  stability 
of  not  only  principle,  but  affection;  and 
my  mother  in  a  few  minutes  became  asto- 
nished that  she  could  have  allowed  herself 
to  indulge  such  a  weakness.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  made  my  appearance,  on  my  usual 
visit  to  my  little  sister,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment a  little  fretful,  and  I  inquired  very 
innocently  "  if  she  was  a  poor  unhappy, 
girl?" 

"  No,  child,  she  is  only  a  wrangling  lit- 
tle baby/'  said  my  mother. 

<e  Because  I  heard  papa  say  those  words 
as  he  went  through  the  hall  to  himself  like; 
and  so  when  I  heard  sister  cry,  I  thought  he 
meant  her  perhaps." 

Luckless  observer  that  I  was  !  these  fatal 
words  again  awoke  the  keen  torture  rea- 
son had  but  half  allayed  ;  and  my  mother 
for  many  hours  of  that  fatally  memorable 
day  suffered  the  misery  those  only  knowT, 
"  who  doubt,  yet  fondly  love."  Conscious 
of  her  folly,  even  in  the  severest  paroxysm 
of  her  suffering,  she  anxiously  sought  to 
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fcicle  her  feelings  from  every  eye;  and  com- 
plaining of  indisposition j  went  to  bed  long 
before  her  usual  hour;  but  her  night  was 
very  restless,  and  she  did  not  sleep  till 
long  after  the  harbinger  of  morn  had  hail- 
ed its  arrival. 

Passion  of  every  kind  is  a  species  of  dis- 
order so  immediately  connecting  and  dis- 
ordering both  body  and  mind,  that  its  vo- 
tary must  be  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
its  victim ;  and  although  ravages  on  the 
frame  are  seldom  perceived  till  the  storm 
is  blown  over  in  the  more  sensible  part  of 
the  system,  yet  they  seldom  fail  to  give 
*"*  sure  earnest"  of  their  powers  afterwards. 
When  lady  Sedgewood  awoke,  her  mind 
was  more  calm ;  she  looked  back  on  the 
sufferings  of  yesterday  as  an  uneasy  dream  ; 
and  though  a  sense  of  sorrow  and  pensive 
forlornness  pressed  on  her  mind,  her  reason 
was  able  to  act,  and  it  severely  condem- 
ned her  for  the  weakness,  and  even  cruelty, 
of  condemning  a  concealment  which  was 
only  wrong  because  new,  and  which  most 
probably  proceeded  from  some  sensation 
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of  even  more  than  usual  kindness.  She 
now  perceived  that  every  little  circum- 
stance she  had  condemned  in  the  moment 
of  suspicion,  was  equally  attributable  to 
the  dictates  of  that  tender  affection,  which 
would  keep  sorrow  from  approaching  her: 
full  of  self-reproach,  she  determined  to 
exert  herself  to  banish  every  trace  of  me- 
lancholy from  her  face ;  and  inspired  by 
this  resolution,  she  determined  to  rise, 
though  she  found  herself  so  weakened  by 
the  perturbation  of  the  evening  before,  as 
to  be  little  able  to  make  such  an  exertion. 
How  sweetly  did  she  feel  rewarded  for. 
thus  recalling  the  powers  of  her  mind  to 
her  aid,  and  restoring  her  banished  smiles  ; 
when  the  beloved  of  her  heart  appeared 
many  hours  before  she  could  have  expect- 
ed him,  the  delight  she  experienced, 
though  not  unalloyed,  for  self-reproach 
mingled  with  the  sensation,  gave  a  lustre 
to  her  eyes,  and  an  animation,  that  by  de- 
ceiving the  baronet  into  a  belief  that  she 
was  really  much  better  than  he  expected, 
induced   him  to  open  the  whole  affair  of 
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her  friend's  distress  to  her,  which  he  was 
the  better  enabled  to  do,  because  he  could 
now  with  truth  assure  her,  that  the  affairs 
of  her  good  old  guardian  were  really  in  a 
much  better  train  than  before  his  journey  ; 
and  that  he  hoped,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  she  would  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving both  him  and  her  dear  Emily  at 
Sedgewood  Park. 

The  long  and  bitter  fit  of  weeping  which 
Mrs.  Sedgewood  experienced  on  this  infor- 
mation, appeared  to  the  baronet  so  far  to 
exceed  even  its  melancholy  cause,  that  he 
was  in  turn  agitated  exceedingly,  and  be- 
gan io  fear  that  the  late  captain  Montague 
had  possessed  an  interest  in  the  heart  of 
his  Arabella,  far  beyond  what  he  had  ever 
supposed;  but  scarcely  had  this  agonizing 
thought  crossed  his  mind,  when  the  repen- 
tant and  self-con  hmned  wife,  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  informed  him 
that  her  tears  were  those  of  penitence,  as 
much  as  sorrow.  When  this  little  confes- 
sion was  made,  and   received  with  as  much 
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gratitude  for  the  love  it  evinced,  as  anger 
for  the  doubts  it  had  harboured,  the  tears 
were  wiped,  the  real  situation  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague explained,  and  a  number  of  various 
plans  for  his  future  comfort  entered  into, 
cheerful  prospects  succeeded  to  painful  re- 
collections, and  the  flame  of  mutual  love 
and  endearing  confidence  burnt  more  lucid 
from  its  late  depression.  Arabella  ridicu- 
led her  own  folly,  in  the  playfulness  of 
contrasted  feelings,  with  so  much  genuine 
humour  and  sportive  wit,  that  sir  Frederic 
declared  he  was  convinced  she  had  invent- 
ed the  whole  affair,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  herself  more  charming;  and  in  her 
pretended  dread  of  a  rival,  had  gained  an 
opportunity  of  proving  how  completely 
she  could  concentrate  ail  that  could  fasci- 
nate in  the  mistress,  or  attachment  in  the 
wife. 

The  exertions  and  the  agitations,  nay 
even  the  sweeter  emotions  of  these  two 
days,  were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  my  mother;  but  she  did  not 
therefore  forget  the  duties  of  friendship ; 
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and  though  her  remaining  weakness  ren- 
dered the  society  of  my  father  unusually 
dear  to  her,  she  conjured  him  in  a  few  days 
to  return  to  York,  and  again  comfort  the 
unhappy  by  his  presence,  or  benefit  them 
by  his  advice,  and  even  to  remain  there  a^» 
long  as  he  found  it  necessary  ;  and  she 
made  him  the  bearer  of  a  long  consolatory 
letter  to  Emily  :  they  parted  under  the  hap- 
piest auspices;  and  Arabella  calling  her 
darlings  around  her,  only  wondered  how, 
with  «oO  many  blessings  as  she  actually  pos- 
sessed, she  could  have  conjured  up  the 
means  of  finding  an  unhappy  hour.  But 
what  did  "  she  say  to  her  neighbour  ?" 
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Manners  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  3  vols 0  15  0 

Dangers  thro'  Life,  by  Miss  Gunning,  3  vols (no 

Letters  of  an  Irish  Student,  8vo.  2d  edition,  2  vols  ....  0  14  0 
Sea  Devil,  a  tragic-comic  Romance,  by  Edward   Rose, 

Seaman,  2  vols 0     9  0 

Sir  Wiliiam  Dorien,  by  rhe  Author  of  Vargiana,  3  vols.  0  15  0 
The  Modern  Kale,  or  a  Husband  perplexed,  by  A.  F. 

Holsrein,  2  vols    0  10  0 

Matrimony!!  b>  Mrs   Meeke,  4  vols    ?     l  o 

The  Englishwoman,   2d  edition,  by  Miss* Byron,  5  vols  1     5  o 

The  Englishman,  by  the  same,  6  vols  .. 110  0 

Don  Quixotie,  new  edition,  4  vols 1     00 
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